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LIBRARIANS 


ASSISTANT HEAD OF 
FILM AND VIDEOTAPE LIBRARY 

The BBC Television Film & Videotape Library is the largest of its kind 
in the western world with a staff of 100 including over 30 professional 
librarians and 14 film technicians. 

The Library, which uses an advanced computer based Information 
system, is responsible for the selection, storage and servicing of BBC 
Television output. Its current holdings include over 400,000 reels of 
film and 80,000 spools of videotape. The valuable resources of the 
Library are heavily used for research and the compilation of programmes 
as well as for sale and distribution through BBC Enterprises. 

The Assistant Head, who also deputises for the Head of the library, Is 
responsible for the day to day management with a particular emphasis 
on staff, operational and general administrative matters. 

Applicants must be professional qualified librarians with experience of 
management of staff including liaison with trade unions. Knowledge of 
the audio visual library field and television would be an advantage. 
Applicants under 30 are unlikely to have had sufficient experience at a 
senior level. 

Salary ,£12,575 - <£15,377. (Ref. 2996/TLS) 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
FILM AND VIDEOTAPE LIBRARY 

We are looking for permanent and temporary Librarians with 
professional library qualifications or substantial professional experience 
In a Library using recognised information techniques. The work 
involves the research and supply of information and .material from the 
BBC’s unique resources of film and videotape mainly for use in the 
production of television output together with the cataloguing and 
classification of such material to ensure efficient retrieval using both 
manual and computer based systems. 

Candidates should have an informed Interest in all aspects of current 
affairs, a knowledge of television output and familiarity .with non-book 
materials. Some shift work will be involved. 

Salary £7,205 - £9,022. (Ref. 2980/TLS) ^ ^ ^ 

Based Brentford, Middlesex. Relocation expenses considered. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote appropriate ref. and 
enclose s.a.e.): BBC Appointments, London W1A 1AA. 

Tef. 02-580 3334. 

We are an Equal Opportunities employer 



PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


GRANTS 


Scottish Arts Council 
will consider applications tor 




and also for 

TRAVELS 
RESEARCH GRANTS 

in January 1984 from profosslonal 
wnloia resident In Scotland. 
ClQ9lng dates for applications nru: 
Bursaries- 23 Docombor 1983 
Travel & Research Grants - 6 
January 1984 

Application forms and furlher 
Information are available Irom the 
Lttei a lure Department, Scottish 
Arts Council, 19 Charlotte 
8quare, Edinburgh. 

Tel: 031-2266081 /<l070 , 


NEW BOOKS 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


PICKERING & CHATTO LTD 

Antiquarian Booksellers 

Charles Bithhiige: Reflections on the DeclineofSriencein 
England, undtm some of ilscnuscs. London, 1830 % 00 
First edition, Hvo, original boards, uncut. Cabbage's out*™,, 
and pertinent attack on the management of the ifoyttlsE 
f....nd n ..o„ ofthcB,iu 5h 

Francois Marie Aiuuct tic Voltaire: I Letters conccmiDBih, 

ssaSDBffis" **-*-.*»■# 

Fifth edition?, Kvo, contemporary sheep. Written in exllrh, 
London between 172 A and 1729. Voltaire discusses Bacon !»». 
and Newton as well as religious, political and social affairt’ 

17 Pall MaU, liOndonSWlY 5NU 
Tel: 01-9J0 2515 

Telex: 261507 MONREFG (quote ref. 3007). 
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TLS Crossword No 14 

k B?irut , . R V. T 5f Mi e k<?ndif A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution ope«d« 
o-Kearr” r, £ui November 1 1 . Answers should be addressed to TLS CraW* 

. Lunduii sea . Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Fourenlns 
£.1 s a were received for Crossword No 1 3; the first correct one wetwl 

was submitted by Mrs P. M. Stuffins, 4 Florence Row 
Harrogate, North Yorkshire I1G2 OLD. 


EXHIBITIONS 


PERSONAL 


•1 Searchlngjor a published 
Author with general knowledge, 
wit and humour to collaborate 
with in the writing up, of a true 
flay that wM lock the very 
foundations of society. Shattering 
\ a few in its enption. ” 

- ‘ • Kindly reply tot • ■ 
I8&A Pedworth Road 
Windsor, Berks, SL4 4JJN ^ 
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Thames Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 4 NOVEMBER 1983 No 4,205 60p 


Craig Raine: Kipling and the eye of love 
Thom Gunn: Robert Creeley’s poems 
Science and creationism; ‘Towards 2000’ 

The Burrell Collection 
Alec Cairncross: the young Keynes 
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JVIETHUEN 


Methuen & Co Ltd 
II New Fetier Lane . 
London EC4P 4EE ■ 


Methuen Inc 
733 Third Avenue 
New York NY 10017 


The Greek World 479-323 BC 

SIMON HORNBLOWER 

Classical Civilizations 

In this first volume of the new Classical Civilizations series, Simon Hornblower 
has produced a fresh and comprehensive account of this extraordinary period 
of Greek civilization. Drawing fully on new archaeological and epigraphic as 
well as literary sources he covers the history of the ancient Greeks from the 
Persian Wars to the death of Alexander the Great. In this essentially 
chronological work, the author is concerned to show continuity between the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and does justice to all the areas of the Mediterranean 
world in which Greek culture flourished. 

366 pages 

Hardback 0 416 74990 9 £13.95 
Paperback 0 416 75000 1 £5.95 

By Word of Mouth 

'Elite’ oral history 

ANTHONY SELDON and JOANNA PAPPWORTH 

This practical guide describes the range of oral sources - interviews, parlia- 
mentary papers, diaries, seminar papers - and how to use them. It also dis- 
cusses the best ways of establishing and maintaining an oral archive, with 
topics covered ranging from tape recorders to cataloguing, storage and 
copyright. 

269 pages 

Hardback 0 416 33020 7 £11.95 
Paperback 0 416 36740 2 £5.95 

i 

Graham Greene 

JOHNSPURLING 

Contemporary Writers 

Graham Greene is an immensely popular as well as powerful and idiosyncratic 
writer. His leading characters are murderers, spies, fugitives and outsiders and 
his most typical plot is that of the hunter and the hunted. In the same spirit, 
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Into the uncertain world' of today, 

‘ 80 pages 

Paperback 0 416 31850 9 £1.95 

Alain Robbe-Grillet 

. JOHN FLETCHER 
Contemporary Writers . 

. Alain Robbe-Grillet has traditionally been seeh as an austere experimentalist in 
. fiction, addicted to arid and interminable descriptions of objects like coffee- 

. Pots, erasers and pieces of string; In his original study John Fletcher offers a •' 

new interpretation of Robbe-Griliet’s work which stresses the subversive 
qualities of his imagination and die disturbing power of his vision of a world of 
labyrmthsand bizarre sexual stereotypes, haunted by images oflove and loss. 

96 pages : 

Paperback 0 416 34420 8 £U95 


Women and Film 

Both sides of the camera 


l :;i . i; ; ; 

:ritiaue of HollvwnnH’a r p1niiftirfil tvrinH’ •: 




work that women film-makers have recently produced in response to Holly- 
wood® patriarchal images, Ann Kaplan surveys the distance feminist film 
theory has travelled since 1970. 
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The Times Literary Sup pl emm 

Priory I louse. Si John’s Lane, London EC1M4BX 

Contents 

Elliui L Gilbert (Editor): "O Bcluvcd Kids"- Rudvard . 
Leans to his Children 130 |i 

Oir Letters of Edward Thmuiofa 

Ghost ( poo in ) 1 2 m 

Jeremy Campbell: Grtimintuhvl Man - Information, Entnav 

Language and Life 1315 ™ 

Laurie U. Godfrey (Editor): Scientists Confront Creationism ift 
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Beverly Taylor and Elisabeth Brewer: The Return of Kim Atthu- 
British and American Arthurian Literature since 1800 1208 
Robert Skidclsky: John Maynard Kevnes- Volume One Hosts 
Betrayed. 1883-1920 Duv-lO . 

John Cunningham Wood: British Economists and the Empire 121 ) 
Svetlana Alpcrs: The Art of Describing- Dutch An in AeSemtmi 
Century 1211 

Edward Lucic-Smith: A History of industrial Design 1211 
Sandy Gall: Behind Russian Lines -An Afghan Journal 1211 
Henry S. Brudsher: Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 1212 
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Russian Lines 1212 

Christine Alexander: The Early Writings of Charlotte Brontl HU 
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Howard Colvin: Unbuilt Oxford 1221 
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George N . Settle singer: Metaphysics - Methods and Probktns .122 
Sollncc Mitchell and Michael Rosen (Editors ) : The Need for 
Interpretation - Contemporary Conceptions of the Phllosopnir i 
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Raymond Williams: Towards 2000 1223 

Poet's 'Thought (poem) 1223 

David Pace: Claude Ldvl-Strauss- The Bearers of Ashes 

James A. Doan: Other Tribes, Other Scribes -Symbolic Anthem! 
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Ranald Paulson : Representations of Revolution, 1 789-1820 
Ronnie Butler: Balzac and the French Revolution 1225 
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ErinFIzzey: The Watershed 1227 
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OwgRaj^ f 

nUOTL. GILBERT (Editor) F 

!oBtloT«i Kids”: Rudyard Kipling s Letters c 

^^Idenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95 . > 

j |] 297 78296 7 c 

tedKids" gathers the extnnt letter of J 

i to his son John and his daughter Elsie £ 
during the years 1906 to 1915. when John was £ 
Sin action at Loos. Kipling had wangled 
Z into the Irish Guards, although the boy a 
tad already been rejected by both army and , 
^ because of his eyesight. From Bath, 
gig permits himself a “gloat”, writing of a 
iwnty-year-old acquaintance, anxious to 
■ driwears at the front, but with a certificate of 
otdical unfitness: “I expect his Mamma was at 
the back of that certificate." Carrie, Kipling’s 
sife, was more sturdy and when his old French 
' governess asked why John was in the army, 

Sure there was no conscription, Carrie proudly 
itpHed, “Precisely because there is no cornpul- 
BHf. The sentiment is no longer fashionable, 

, jtiHhcomprchensible and still has the power 
. to move us, as Lowell realized in “For the 
; Uiion Dead”. The cause was better, but the 
pindple the same: 

Heisout of bounds now. He rejoices in man's lovely, 
peculiar power to choose life and die - 
ibaibs leads his black soldiers to death, 

. konaot bend his back. 

Ir toe Colonel Shaw’s father, though, 
i “railed no monument / except the ditch, / 

. there his son’s body was thrown / and lost with 
^luggers”*, Kipling gave himself the pen- 
taiisl task of working for the War Graves 
Omission. John Kipling’s body, however, 
nsnot found and there is a moment of sicken- 
ing poignancy in his penultimate letter, which 
sdudes a request: “By the way, the next time 
jwarein town would you get me an Identifica- 
tion Disc as I have gone and lost mine. I think 
jou could get one at the Stores. Just an alumi- 
nium Disc with a string through it like this 
•.*. A drawing follows. 

Wore we judge John Kipling’s mother, we 
tald remember that when Kipling was critic- 
tSjiHin New York with inflammation of the 
\ Carrie’s steely quality saved his life. As 
| he lay in.a fever, his first-born, Josephine. 
H One can do no better than quote the 
account In Charles Carrington’s unsur- 
: biography: “The doctors forbade that 

i ™)ard in his weakness should be told of this 
.... When Carrie went from the 
®«al straight to his bedside, remembering in 
; toe that she was dressed In black, she snatch- 
es scarlet shawl as she entered the room 
: threw It rpurid her shoulders so that he 

: toHld_ask ho question.” Josephine was seven 
fan old when, she died. Few people would 
, ™ ihe strength tq keep the secret of such 
Kipling believed in sacrifice, but. not 
No one has written more tenderly of 
°Lwhat parents feel for them- 
JiJ2 ; “ Kipling’s 1 classic tribute to 
: inST?f , a stor yby which fie includes Himself 
: hlll bideous deraocracy of grief that all par- 
Gardener” is the tribute cx- 
„ ^ by .lhe death of his son and again Kip- 
;^V»figiaation is flexible and delicate 
delude even : ifie ghastly Mrs Scars- 
Qf .bereavement; Kipling 
; wh6 /rexkjgjniwsd no' hierar- 

’ ^ already 

'itocfcp ^^ ^nld mean and, as; a 

A he ^ could judge the risks. It 

dedlribn ' of an uncaring 
..thpiigli these letters cofttnjn 


tain the macabre event, hut naturalize the 
form. 


particularly good at games. Yet Kipling's stor- 
ies return ceaselessly to the nature of parental 


■■ J IV lilt. IIUIUIV VI |/UIVIUUI 

In “Dymchurch Flit", Widow Whitgift is a love, Usability to expend inexhaustible passion 

psychic and, therefore, a possible channel of on apparently worthless objects. There is Wyn 

communicnlinrt fnr ihf> faiHpc nr PH a ricopc vulin pAUllpr in "Mum Pntlnoto 11 u nn unlnuulu 


communication for the fairies or Pharisees who 
hove been driven into Romney Marsh as Henry 
VII J’s Reformation gets under way, tearing 
down “the Images”. The Pharisees wish to 
escape to France where the atmosphere is 
more congenial, where they will be less “sten- 
ched up an’ frighted". After a typically oblique 
and powerfully elusive exposition of the 
groundwork, much like Frost's sidling and 
sidelong approach to his narrative subjects, the 
tale suddenly accelerates and simplifies: 


Fowler in “Mary Postgate", “an unlovely 
orphan of eleven", who repays Mary’s devo- 
tion 

by calling her "Gatepost". “Posiey”, or “Pack- 
thread’’, by thumping her between her narrow shoul- 
ders, or by chasing her bleating, round the garden, 
her large mouth open, her large nose high in air, at a 
stiff-necked shamble very like a camel’s. 

There is the Copley family in “Friendly Brook" 
who have a “Bernarder cripplebabc”, but nol 
for the money they receive for fostering: “It's 
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The end of Kipling's letter of November 6, 1907 to his son John -reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

ihnrBwsK a noorwldow atbynichurch wnder b^ndy”, says Jabez. . 


Now there was a poor widow at Dyinchurtdi.und^r 
the Wall, which, lacking man or property, she had 
more time for feeling; and she come to feel there was 
a Trouble outside her doorstep bigger an’ heavier 
than aught she’d ever carried over It. She had two 
sons - one born blind, and t’other struck dumb 
through railin’ off the Wall when he was liddle. They 
was men grown, bul not wage-earnin’, an’ she work- 
ed for ’em, kcepin’ bees and answerin’ Questions. 
Has ntiy writer ever used capital letters with 
more authority or to greater effect? Aitd there 
is n marvellous and necessary conviction in the 
way Kipling not only reproduces the dialect so 
exactly, but also, ks it were, an authentic di- 
alect pf thought - which barely distinguishes 
between the relative importance of "man or 
property" or between “keepin’ bees and 
answerin’ Questions”. To the speaker, Tom 
Shoesmilh, himself acovert Pharisee, bees and 
Questions are equally natural and the reader is 


records her anguish: “the woman hindered me 
not a little with her screechings and plunging” . 

Umr Singh, who has taken opium to sustain 
him, is deflected from his purpose by a vision of 
the dead Kurban Sahib who orders him to 
refrain, telling him that this is a Sahibs* war. 

Mary Postgate has no such assistance back to 
civilized values and the rule of law - only her 
tortured instinct, in its full atavism. Neverthe- 
less, though the Boer family survive, Kipling 
makes us know the force of parental grief. If il 
is the eye of love that isolates and cherishes 
that habit of cracking the fingers, it is the same 
eye, hideously inflamed, that registers the wart 
on the left side of the Boer's neck. 

In his stories, Kipling often measures love by 
its opposite, and these letters also show how 
deep this habit of thought and expression went' 
Though they are entitled "O Beloved Kids ”, 
Kipling's expressions of affection are rarely 
straightforward. Except for two occasions 
(“You see, I love you"), Kipling prefers the 
ironical mode: “Mummy is better I think every 
day than she was (perhaps because two yelling* 
ly pestiferous brats are away)”; “she says as 
long as she hasn't you two horrid little brats to 
look after she can stand most things"; “I regret 
l have not kicked you enough”; “I think he 
wants being kicked with love and fore- 
thought"; “if it had been you L should have 
chastised you with a cricket stump". Examples 
of this knock-about stuff would be easy to 
multiply. Clearly, they conceal an almost 
embarrassing concern and tenderness, a pas- 
sion more single-minded and obsessive than 
the sexual. Despite the tough front, Kipling is 
completely infatuated and showers gifts on his 
son while the letters keep up a saving pretence 
of sternness. Squash courts are built, there are. 
treats at Brown’s Hotel followed by music 
halls, motor bikes are bought, gramophones, 
and finally a Singer car. There can be no ques- 
tion: Kipling was a sugar daddy. 

All the same, it has lo be said that these 
letters are comparalively dull reading. Elliot L. 
Gilbert, nn able Kipling scholar, has contri- 
buted an introduction which docs its level best 
/. , to inject interest, but it Is largely, spurious in its'.. 

'■ ' ml— r.i.Lu. nn# >.,niinf tn art iwmffi. 


persuaded by his matter-cf-facmess. Tte same theme is 

The Pharisees ask for “ “^ h ere™ a examined in “A Sahib's War", where Kipling's 
France an come back no more . There is a . ambiguous. The narrator, Umr 


France “an* come back no more . i nerc is a 
boat, but no one to sail it, and so they ask the, 
widow to lend them her sons: “Give ’em Leave 
an’ Good-will to sail it for us. Mother - O 
Mother!” The conflict is thbn between ter oym 
.delimited maternal feelings - “One’s dump, 
an’ Mother’s blind ... but all the dearer pie for 
V that” '-rid her mother’s herit which goes out 
to the invisible Pharisees and their children: 
“the voices iustabout pierced through her; an 
there was children's voices too. She stood out 
ail she could, but she. couldn’t nghtly stand 


hunpy t says Jaoez. ; ; • ; ■ •. j • The letters do riot fcoioiiiit to an unoffi- 

But the child’s more, “Dada .hesays.an Mumma. ...' {ol . ni i hu If Inline’* son* we learn a little 
he says, with his great rollin’ head-piece nil hurdled cial biography of Kipling s son. we learn a June 

up in that iron collar. He won’t live long ^ his back : , more but. truly, there isn t a lot tq ieam. Nor 
bone’s rotten, like. But they Copley’s do jiist about will it do to pretend that this correspondence Is 

set store by him - five bob or no five bob. . . 0 f a piece with the stories written for children: 

For Kipling, this isn’t an extreme case. It- is a in one sense, the world has tong enjoyed “letters^ 

S1SSSSSSXS: 
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which produces some of Kipling s most savage are ]ikc a new vo | ume of stones. They 

stories. He knows it can be murderous i ^ no t. Tltey lack, except very sporadically, 
threatened - as it is, most obviously, in Mary Kipling’s descriptive gifts: there is nothing here 

Poslgate”, where the wtzened old spinster against the crocodile’s “musky, lusky 

stands over a German airman with o revolver, m0(lt | 1 » or “the great grey-green, greasy Lfm- 

luxuriating first in his death (from Injuries sus " popo River”, or the “Yellow Man", “yellow - 

tained in a fall from his aircraft) and then tn a ^ frQm s j ckness hut by nature - yellow as 

hot bath. This act of barbarism , Mary knows, ^ m( ^ his eyes stood endwise in his head", 

would not gain Wyn’s approval were he alive. Js a m j|diy absorbed description of whal- 

Nor does it, I think, elicit Kipling s approval i ngi but little to match the bravura account of 

only his understanding. The same theme is ho ^ ,i ie Pharisees entered the fishing smack to 

'examined in “A Sahib’. War" , where Kipling s “ France; 

attitude is less ambiguous, The narrator, umr { ^ _ (hen> |hey say ^ had to brace back 

Singh , is a Sikh who is a kind of adopted father 3ame a jfshe was wadin’ in tide-water; for the Phar- 
to a Sahib called Kiirbnn: “YdUfig - of a red- • about .flowed past her -down the beach to 

dish frie -^ with biue eyfcS, 'rid. h C lUtCduJiltb , : thfe boar./dunnamany of ’em - with theirwives an 
on his feet whenhewa'S pleased, rid cracked 'children an’ vatooablfis, aU^xipm out of cmejOM 
° n “ How carefully Kipling ri- . England. Silver you could hc ? r rimk.n^anTiddle 

his ^ngerTjOinte. flW ■# J • t j.j S V Q Un « bundles hove down dunt on the bottom boards, an 
plies, in the first three phr^es.J^i? YO g passels a - hddle swords an' shields raklin’, an liddle 
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j; Of pjidfe, we can assess from 

dri Kipling’s de- 

fiis greatest stories, largely 

J^ostand Kipling renew the 
' t of supernatural 

SrS. treat-vyould naturally have 
Th^' alterations are simple 
and liter- 
t^^rost choosing : real 
tle plrilc Verse, Klplipg 

■ ^thehtic Sussex speech. 

riled to renjew the. bal- 
tjw- thd sensational event 
fe/Kiplt]rig ; rid Frqst.re- 
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rewarded for ber chanty by. the returh of ber . They are not prepossessing: an old 

sons rid by the promise .. rian wiSwhite.befirdancla wart upon theleft 

<dn.l4 hM f“ mU y' o£ hixncck; and a fat )voman with tte eyes 
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Adney and James's narrator, after Blanche 
has seen the doppetgtinger, may point also to 
Kipling. "We understood each other”, she 
says. "By flashes of lightning?" the narrator 
inquires. There is a real thunderstorm, of 
course, but it is just possible that James, always 
baffled by Kipling's crude enthusiasm for the 
motor car, is alluding delicately to Oscar 
Wilde’s famous pronouncement: “as one turns . 
over the pages of his Plain Tales one feels as if 
one were seated under a palm tree reading life 
by superb flashes of vulgarity". 

A nearer explanation of Kipling's failure as a 
letter writer to his children involves a proper 
understanding of his children's stories. Profes- 
sor Gilbert's theory is a trifle sentimental, in 
my view: for him, Kipling is a great children's 
writer because he preserved inside him the 
undamaged soul of a child. He supports this 
view with a quotation from a letter to Amelia 
Clifford in 1 890: "Why ca n ’t you frivol and be a 
baby now and again as I am always." Two 
additional pieces of "evidence" are pressed 
into service. Gilbert feigns to be unable at first 
to distinguish the moustached Kipling from the 
children he is sitting cross-legged among in a 
photograph. And he claims that a comic sketch 
of John in a huge overcoat amounts to another 
sighting of his theory - the enduring child in 
grown-up togs, it is clever, novel and daft. 
After all, this overcoat could be reversible and 
one could argue from it that Kipling's work for 
children is essentially adult, despite its childish 
starting point - that the overcoat has the grea- 
ter bulk. At least this would not contradict 


Ghost 


Kipling's own view of his children's stories, as 
he expresses it in Something of Myself: 
yet, since the talcs had to be rend by children, before 
people realised that they were meant for grown-ups; 
and since they had to be a sort of balance to, as well 
os a senl upon, some aspects of my “Imperialistic" 
output in the past, I worked the material in three or 
four overlnid lints und textures, which might or 
might not reveal themselves according to the shifting 
light or sex, youth and experience .... So I innded 
the book up with allegories and allusions, mid veri- 
fied references until my old chief would hnve been 
almost pleased with me. 

There seems no good reason to dispute this 
account. Kipling, though he believed in his 
Daemon, bs any v riter must if he is not to force 
his talent, also makes it clear in "The Wrong 
Thing” that his art had no place for guess- 
work. It was conscious and critical after the 
Inner Voice had played its part: "iron's sweet 
stuff," says Hal, "if you don't torture her. and 
hammered work is all pure, truthful line, with a 
reason and a support for every curve and bar of 
it". 

It is difficvlt to imagine any child grasping 
thi- jiece of aesthetic theorizing from Rewards 
anu Fairies. It is a warning to adults that no- 
thing can be skipped, that every detail is rel- 
evant. Obviously, though the stories in Puck of 
Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies are finally 
aimed at a sophisticated readership, the 
ostensible readership demands some com- 
promise, but surprisingly little. In fact, Dan 
and Una are frequently deployed by Kipling to 
pre-empt and disarm uneasiness. They act as 
surrogates within the story: "I think this tale is 


I felt soft fingers at my throat 

V • .> It. aeftmed someone was strangling m< 

::v: v ■* . - V; , ' 

The lips were hard as they were sweet 
It seemed someone was kissing me 

My vital bones about to crack 
J I gaped into another's eyes 

:i • /. . ’i . • . , * ’ ’ . 

i • ■ % •. ■ 

\ l saw it was a face I knew ; 

A face as sweet as It was grim 

-i ' ", • _ • . , . 

*?/•' Ifdid not smile it l djd not weep ■ 

i j.. . ; . • . "■ Its eyes were wide and white its skin 

f<‘ ‘ I did pot smile J did not weep 

I raised my hand and touched its cheek 
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getting like the woods," snys Dan, “darker and 
twistier every minute"; "I don’t understand a 
bit", says Una; "I don't understand nil or it. but 
I like hearing about the little Piets”, says Una, 
extending her bafflement in a companiablc 
way to fhe youthful render. Sometimes these 
declarations provoke explanation; sometimes 
they do not. Occasionally, ton, Kipling inverts 
the procedure by conceding wider knowledge 
to Dun and Una (and, of course, the render) 
than the actual narrators possess. They are, for 
instance, more than n mntclt for Sir Richard 
Dalyngridgc in “The Knights of the Joyous 
Venture": they understand the compass ("the 
evil Spirit strove day and night to return to his 
country, and therefore, look you, the iron 
needle pointed continually to the South") and 
they realize that Sir Richard's Devils nre 
actually apes. By judicious flattery, by a cer- 
tain amount of conceded exposition, by dis- 
plays of ignorant solidarity, Kipling contrives 
to draw children through to the end of his 
demanding tales. 

Even so, there are clearly moments when a 
young reader will be utterly lost - Tom Shoe- 
smith's elliptical resumfi of the Reformation, 
for instance, or the unexplained reference to 
Tom Doughty in "Simple Simon" which is, in 
fact, crucial to the unravelling 1 of the Aunt's 
psychic prediction for Francis Drake. Some- 
times, too, it is clear that Kipling has included a 
joke for adults at the expense of his younger 
readers: in “A Doctor of Medicine", Puck 
teases Culpeper about his astrological gifts and 
asks him to identify a star which is in actuality 
the midwife’s cycle lamp, as Culpeper realizes. 
“Wrong, Nick", says Puck, "Tis a singular 
bright star in Virgo, declining towards the 
house of Aquarius the water-carrier, who hath 
lately been afflicted by Gemini." Una “contra- 
dicts” Puck: “No. It’s the village nurse going 
down to the Mill about some fresh twins that 
came there last week . . 

In “Marklake Witches", Kipling’s miniature 
Wings of the Dove , the failure of Una to com- 
prehend fully is essential to the pathos of the 
story. Philadelphia, the peppy heroine, is 
dying of TB bur does not know it. She is merely 
irritated by a troublesome cough and tells her 
story with such panache and vim that few 
young readers will grasp the significance of the 
experiments with primitive stethoscopes (“’tis 
wonerful like hearin’ a man's soul whisperin' in 
his innards”). At the story's end, Philadelphia 
doffs her tomboy persona to play the host at 
her father’s table where the Duke of Welling- 

Dis-spirited 

Dominic Hibberd 

ANTHONY BERRIDGE (Editor) 

The Letters of Edward Thomas to Jesse 
BetTldge 

97pp.Enitharmon Press. £8.50. 

Q 005289 3? 2 

Although some of the more interesting pas- 
sagep are familiar, this run of seventy-seven 
' brief letters has never been published in its 
entirety before, nor has Jesse Berrldge's Warm- 
hearted memoir of Thomas. The correspond- 
,ence. coven the span of a secure friendship 
(l90M7j whldh eaSliy AyithsRfbd'i'ThOrhdsls. 
^a^ljoipts'rt his-typicalfy blunt critic- 
isins of Bferridge'i pofetry. Ip virtually 'every 
. letter, Thomas suggests a meeting, hankering 
as always a f^r . companionship. (“The cuckoo 
came.last Montjay.thd hi^titigale on -Friday; 

: 'when are you coming?")' He repbrts On his 
. writing; sitting 'Hike a fowl on'-«v addled-egg" 
overbooks and reviews: that Were tediously 

■ reluctant tq hatch. He frequently mentions 

• Hteratyre buj rar?ly .discusses, it , sp- that his : 
(h^ lp^n bf tiqpks, ate perhaps (he 
.urhpsf. reyeAlin'g. pyidejnce ;pf ,h3s W6rk arid 
; 'tpbught.^iily id tye Ibng^t.ieiterdoes ife^t 

■ ^tjothe tri(ichlopiriiqns, T^spond|ng Mi Bif- 
;;..pdgft’s jRossetti-ish ;spririets^ With 'h' djarafctfcr- 
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F hie, John and Josephine Klplihg In 1896. 

ton is guest. Kipling's descriptionofJierdflte 
is detailed and drenched with the sense o(i 
womanhood that will be wasted: 

But Cissie had laid out my very best evening^ 
the white satin one, vandyked at the bottom iS 
spots of morane foil, and the pearl knots, you km, 
catching up the drapery from the left shoidder. Ikil 
poor mother's lace tucker and her comet cook 
Kipling's finest touch is to make Una emyik 
poor doomed adolescent: “Oh, you luckjT 
Una murmured. “And, at the last, after ft 
ladelphia has recounted how she played b 
harp (“not very difficult fingering, but i+ 
ravishing sentiment"), Kipling permits U 
to sound the note again: “‘I wish I'd been jw' 
said Una, clasping her hands." The song ft 
ladelphia sings encompasses Kipling's ram- 
rent dread of children's mortality: 

1 have given my heart to a flower, 

Though I know It is fading away, 

Though 1 know it will live but an hour 
And leave me to mourn its decayl 
As he said, these stories were “meant fa 
grown-ups”. Only a grown-up could place thu 
song correctly and critically, yet feel iu M 
force in the context. ■ :I ' 

Kipling knew his audience. Evehlbe^' 
plest Just So Stories are spiked with joketw 
adults who had to read them aloud. Like* 
Sleary in Hard Times, Kipling knewlham 
pie must be nmuthed, Thquire, thomebw- 
People, in this ense, were the paying 
- the adult. In his children’s stories, Kip®! 
made the adult laugh, but more often 
him cry. 
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“flnc and troubled spirit" and his 
ary talent for giving an Intense signifiraw* 1 
single, almost momentary, e ^ er ‘ en J.* [ i tft 
word "spirit” Is perlmps the k»[ 10 
book. Thomas disapproved of the 
on metrical grounds (“I do not like ^ 
and firmly resisted a hint that he 
described as anima nomre/i/er _ _ 
"Don’t label me n.n.c. 
so particularly a privilege 

• dead to have someone come down 

& pin that order onto their ore .• 
matter then.” He described Berri 
don Bottomley in 1902 as 
Complete 'idealist' I ever met" but^ 
-have been attracted by such pen'^ty, ^ 
is what it was. Despite his distasM w Tgj 
lotis Platonism of Berridge s ver?e. 
to have regarded him as a 
•information on religious frierf*. 

him for books on niysticlsm.^^j, 
apparently untroubled faith . $$$$ 
cpmfort as well as a puzzle; in ^ . -^inde^ 
Thomas’s own nature was at ejwi 
' hesdqniStohaveputmore^^- 

into maintaining the friendsWpv^o^j^ 
•I- tompared with Thomas 
ley, this collection is 
to interest anyone who al reaqy t f tfrbb aWy 
mas’s Work. Anthony Be^dge^^ g, 
relation, to Ida regret) p . ; 

.. ftndaninformativd ^tto d uC^« 

namesake. emergesasa^n^S^jjf^ 
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Smoke signals 

p_ k, j ohnson-Laird 

Siite’iMm: Information. Entropy, 
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rr^arly 1960s before the Beatles were 
j^ted there were only uvo cultures and 
; Sing to the late C. P. Snow the test that 
Mnrulshed their members was the second 
£ taof thermodynamics. If you knew that cn- 
1 mot increases, you were a scientist with "the 
Se in your bones"; if not, you were at best 
a artist. Of course you could readily acquire 
this shibboleth, but the ability to spout it no 
rwrtgave you a real scientific understanding 
of the phenomenon than, say, the act or refer- 
rioc to “napkins" rather than “serviettes" 
tamed you into a genuine member of the upper 
doses. Those who aspired to social mobility 
• mic catered for by guides to the linguistic 
rteties of English usage, U and non-U. Those 
who aspired to intellectual mobility have had 
towait until the appearance of Jeremy Camp- 
. bell's book. 

Grammatical Man is a history of the concept 
of entropy and of its ramifications in biology, 
Eapisdcs, and psychology. For physicists, en- 
tiopyis statistical disorder. In a sense, it is what 
pie j up the chimney when heat is used to do 
mechanical work: according to the first law of 
tamodynumics energy is never lost, but much 
1 sfitlakes too disorderly a form to be converted 
, atowork, and this increase in disorder is cap- 
tured In the second law. Entropy may seem 
i remote from language, life, and the mind, but 
iherelsa connection that depends on the statis- 
tical theory of information. 

■ Suppose one asks which communicates more 
information, a page from today’s Guardian or 
u extract of the same length from Finnegans 
Mb. One answer is: the newspaper is more 
informative because it conveys facts (well, 
usually) whereas Joyce’s novel is an often in- 
, comprehensible account of a dream. Com- 
nunication engineers, however, are not in- 
tailed in such semantic matters as truth and 
! “opreherisibility . They are concerned with 
* k physical transmission of signals over chan- 
“bofa limited capacity, and they analyse, not 
j to meaning ,of messages, but the probabilities 
j fa various symbols from which they are 
®!“praed. They are like mathematicians who 
\ “^Chinese meal by numbers, and are then 
toje Interested in the frequency of the various 
yin those numbers than in the quality of 
toiesulting food. For them, the amount of 
“wtion transmitted by a message is 
lolls entropy- its degree of improb- 
By this criterion, Finnegans Wake is 
JJ* Informative than the Guardian, though 
to novel by no moans conveys the greatest 
amount of Information, 

.in fact, that maximum requires each letter 
v»«ch symbol from which the messages' are 
JJipteql) to be selected independently from 
, And all letters tq have an equal chance 
oyringat any point in the text, Certain 
nwsic has this property, which may 
2jin why ll Is' so boring, but I know of only 
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^language. ydth it. In Vficlav Havel's bril- 
■ !__ H Wc ®lplfty , The Memorandum, there is 
’ ’ChofuKOr (fetf writing in ter- 

. ^^rauda) lh which all redundancy is 

rS te a ^ nlfll change In Ond letter 1 

- another yyor d , albeit one with a 
meaning, Fortunately for most news- 
btfgMy rxdxndxnt, and there- 
; to typographical and 

1 Nnsmission . Indeed J it is suffi- 

, 1 ^ y undent; at the- level of words and 
i ^fe fqrms of prose to be manu- 

- nn idea that can be 

^dughthe Surrealists to the 
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attempted an enterprise of such scope, or 
would have been able to resist the temptation 
to use mathematics to ease the expository load. 

Few would write as engagingly as Mr Camp- 
bell, who is the Washington correspondent of 
the Standard, or would have taken pains to 
interview some of the major scientists re- 
sponsible for the development of information 
theory. 

The hook, unfortunately, has some flaws. It 
embraces so much that renders may begin to 
feel that the author is educating himsel f at their 
expense. He seems to have learned little more 
than he needed in order to write the book, os is 
betrayed by the cumulation of small errors of 
fact and emphasis, and by the tell-tale signs of 
assertions that nre almost right and sentences 
that almost make sense. Thus, to correct a 
sample of these minor blemishes: the second 
law of thermodynamics is not predicted by the 
law of large numbers (a theorem of the prob- 
ability calculus); Chomsky does not believe 
native speakers have a tacit knowledge of all 
and only the well-formed sentences of their 
own language, but a knowledge of the princi- 
ples underlying them; the musical intervals of 
thirds and sixths do not lie at the limits of the 
relationsliips that the ear can grasp but are 
merely those intervals that are most con- 
sonant; linguists before Chomsky did not work 
with finite-state grammars but with context- 
free grammars; and time cannot really be said 
to move forwards, or indeed to move at all, 
since movement presupposes time. 

The most serious flaw, however, is reflected 
in the title of the book. Notwithstanding its 
central theme, there is a major hiatus between 
information theory and Chomsky’s conception 
of grammar. Information theory suggests that 
“a sentence of English prose is a series of let- 
ters and words obeying certain statistical 
rules”. But Chomsky reacted violently to this 
conception of language , and showed to his own 
satisfaction that such a probabilistic mechan- 
ism could never converge on proper gramma- 
tical English. The gist of his highly intricate 
proof is that there are grammatical dependen- 
cies in the language, such as the agreement in 
number of subject and verb, that hold even 
when the two are separated by an indefiriite 
number of structures of the same sort. 
Although Campbell alludes to this argument, 
he evidently fails to appreciate Its force, since 
he proceeds as though Chomsky is an exponent 
of Ideas compatible with information theory, 

1 rnther than one of the severest critics of its 
application to grammar. 

The most surprising omission from Camp- 
hell’s survey is meaning. He gives no account 
of any theory of semantics. Like Chomsky, he 
takes the view that grammar provides a struc- 
ture for sentences, but he docs not concern 
himself with what role, if any, that structure 
has in their Interpretation. Similarly, he does 
not consider semantic theories of information. 
Such theories were developed in the early 
1950s, notably by Carnap and Bar-Hillel, on 
the assumption that the more possible states of 
affairs that a message fules out, the greater the 
amount of Information that It conveys. By this 
criteripn, the Guardian may after all be more 
informative than Finnegans Wake, which is too 
obscure to rule out many^ states of. affaire. 
There, were certain techpical difficulties in 
generalizing the theory to all discourse , but it 
has perhaps been overlooked for- too long.. ■ • 
How much information does Grammatical 
Man communicate? On balance, it contributes 
to order in the world rather than to. disorder. 
Its slgnal-to-noise ratio is satisfactory and 
. would have been still higher had its text been 
filtered through the minds of some of the peo- 
ple whom its author interviewed. None itfie 

' less, a welcome should be extended, to . a nqw 
scientific writer and;to an entertaining book. 
At last, we con all know about entropy and pass 
the test for admission to.tjie scientific ^ club., ■ 

! The Autumn 1983 issue of The 

contains articles, reviews, a consideration, of 

r CSE Oral Assessment b y B . ob J a ^i" d L 
fcssav 1 “Structuralism . and theCjassroom , by 
f & Beef. The magazine »™»rs ttoe 
i : tikes -a year, and Is available from Scottish 
Press (Ref. VIE), 33 Montgomery 

I Sti«t, Edinburgh EH7. ™ 

cost £4.95 ($13) to individuals arid £6.50 (517) 


Dora Russell 

The Religion of the Machine Age 

Dora Russell's involvement In world affairs opens most of the twentieth century. Her 
new book has taken 61 years to come to fruition and publication: the first chapter 'The 
Soul of Russia and the Body of America' was written in 1922. The book as it has finally 
been written iB more topical now than when It was first commissioned in 1923. It is a 
history of humankind's beliefs and ideas -a defence of humanity's right to survive in this 
'machine' age of ours. 07100 9547 3 €72.95 24 October 

Masters of the Soviet Cinema 

Crippled Creative Biographies 

HERBERT MARSHALL 

Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko, Vertov: these Soviet Kim directors are acknowledged 
to be among the greatest in the history of cinematography. Professor Marshall knew 
each of them personally and his Btudy of their work end their life under Stalin looks at 
them as artists and friends. 0710092873 £14.95 lONovember 

The Night Battles 

Witchcraft and Agrarian Cults In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

CARLO GINZBURG 

Translated by John and Anne Tedeschi 
With a Foreword by EricHobsbawm 

Professor G Inzburg'a study of the extraordinary miller of the Frulll, The Cheese and the 
Worms (1980) established hie position In the Eng lieh-spea king world bb a leading 
historian of popular culture, Tha present book, an account of the religious and other 
- mental attitudes of a peasant society, confirms his prominence In the field. 

07100 9507 4 £9.95 27 October 

Greek Tragedy and the Emotions 

An Introductory Study 

W B STANFORD 

Emeritus Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin . 

This is the first comprehensive study of how ancient Greek tragic poeis and actors 
expressed their emotion and how their audiences reacted emotionally to it. The book 
will appeal to everyone interested in tha history of the Greek theatre. 

0 7100 9BB4 6 £1 1.95 lONovember 

Clausewitz 

Philosopher of War 

RAYMOND ARON 

Late Emeritus Professor, College de Frence 

One of France's most distinguished social scientists presents a taajor re-evaluation of 
Carl von Clauaawitz, the 'genlua of war’. A work of greet Importance to contemporary 
historians and to ail concerned with military and political affairs. 

0 710090099 £15.95 13 October 

Marx’s Construction of Social Theory 

JMBARBALET 

■ Australian National University, Canberra . 

This study explores the connections between Marx's philosophy and his empirical 
analysis of society and state, by showing the different meanings of many of Marx s 1 
concepts as their role In his theory changes and the theory Itself develops. 

0710095406 C1Z95 6 October 

Newspeak 

A Dictionary of Jargon 

JONATHON GREEN 

George Orwell coined 'Newspeak* for hie noVal 1984 ; Publiehedto herald the year 1984, 
Jonathon Green has selected today's form of Newspeak and silled jargons: the slangs 
and specific vocabularies of menytrades, professions, occupations and interests. Some 
7 800 entries cover the world of entertainment, the media, the military, economics and 
finance, advertising, the new therapies, medicine, crime, the slllcorf chip - all the 
Jargons assaulting the lay person every day. 0 710096852 C9.95 270ctober 

A Dictionary of Mottoes 

l, G PINE 

This Is the mdsl complete work of its kind ever assembled. It ie designed to explain the 
meaning history and ownership of mottoes, and includes the mottoes of Individuals; 
families and nations; as well ae those of corporate bod lee such as episcopal sees, pities, 
gullds^nd armed forces. ... . O 7100 9339 X £9.95 6 October 

Critical acclaim for 1 . 

' Darwin’s Plots 

• Evolutionary Narrative In Darwin, George Eiiot end Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

GILLIAN BEER 

Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge 

'Toooften, literature la seen as neqdlngprotectionfrom science. For a handful of writers 
- Coleridge, G. H. Lewes, H. G. Wells, I. A. Richards and William Eippson among others - 
this cultural dlvldslsfakal-and redundant, A woman now Joins this happy band, with the . 
• appearance of Gillian Baer's superb study/ - Michs el Neve, Sunday Times 

! 0710095958 £17.85 


Koutledge St. Kegan Paul 

39 Store Street, london WC1 
9 Park 8treet, Boston, Mass 02108 . 
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Against alternative history 


R ichard Dawkins 

LAURIE R. GODFREY (Editor) 

Scientists Confront Creationism 
323pp. Norton. £15.25. 

0393016293 

Imagine that there is a well-financed sect of 
passionately sincere people who believe that 
the Roman Empire never existed, and that the 
Latin language was never spoken. They pub- 
lish books and produce slick propaganda films 
at theirown expense. They challenge ort hodox 
classical historians to public “debates”, and if a 
historian is too busy, finds the prospect dis- 
tasteful, or simply can’t be bothered, they 
proclaim that his beliefs obviqusly cannot 
stand up to public scrutiny. They receive in- 
valuable help from an eminent philosopher 
who demonstrates that the theory of the exist- 
ence of the Romans is technically ''tinfalsifi- 
able’’ and hence is unscientific. For every hour 
of classical history that is taught in schools, 
they demand equal time for their Alternative 
History. In some states of the US they even 
succeed in getting legislation compelling such 
“equal time", and this, in turn, intimidates 
leading textbook publishers into playing down , 
or even removing altogether, offensive refer- 
ences to Romans in their history books. 

The analogy with the creationist attack on 
evolution may seem far-fetched. Surely, it will 
be said, nobody could be quite so stupid as to 
deny that the Romans existed and that they 
spoke Latin. What about the vast corpus of 
archaeological research, the libraries full of 
written records, the survival of Latin in reli- 
gious and other ceremonies, the numerous 
modern languages that seem to be lineal de- 
scendants of Latin? What about the Forum, 
the Coliseum, Old Sarum? Surely the heritage 
of the Roman Empire is all around us, it per- 
vades all aspects of the civilization, our litera- 
ture, our culture? Yes, ail that is true, but the 
analogy is still a goad qne..The evidence for 

: . -i .... .• 


‘liars' and 'demented dope fiends' and claims 
that the space program is a ‘carnie game*”). 

Now imagine that you are a professional 
classical scholar, accustomed to reading, writ- 
ing and disputing about detailed minutiae of 
Roman history or literature , and that you sud- 
denly find yourself coiled away from your. scho- 
larly pursuits in order to mount a serious de- 
fence of the proposition that the Romans and 
their language existed at all. Or in order to 
review a book devoted to defending that prop- 
osition. How could you tnke such a book 
seriously? What critical standards would you 
apply in your review? 

This book, with the embarrassing title, Sci- 
entists ConfroiU Creationism, is written by fif- 
teen authors, many of them distinguished sci- 
entists, all of them with better things to do; it is 
a book of more thnn 300 pages devoted to 
refuting the privately published tracts of a gang 
of ignorant crackpots. If this summing-up 
seems arrogant, put yourself in the position of 
my imaginary scholar of Roman History. Or 
invent a similar parable for whatever happens 
to be you r own field of expertise . What is fasci- 
nating about Scientists Confront Creationism 
and the other recent books with a similar mis- 
sion, such as those by Michael Ruse and Doug- 
las Futuyma, is that they really are necessary. 
It is not a fanciful parable, it is actually true 
that in 1981 the Arkansas and Louisiana State 
Legislatures passed laws requiring “balanced 
treatment" in the state schools of both “crea- 
tion science 1 ' and evolution. Although the 
Arkansas law was overturned as unconstitu- 
tional in 1982, public support for "equal time*' 
legislation “is fermenting in many other states 
of the Union". The Editor of this book tells us 
that 

Without legal mandates, some school districts are 
nevertheless using creationist films, cassettes, and 
texts purporting to present only “scientific evidence" 
for creation in their science curriculum:. Simul- 
taneously. In school districts seemingly not affected 
by creationist "two model" politics, the subject of 
evolution is quietly disappearing from textbooks and 
currlculums. The body of "scientific" misinforma- 
tion that constitutes the core a[ “creation science" is . 


of jt is ft detailed: . . is 


written in the DNA code - is at least as strong 
as the evidence for the Romans and Latin. 
Both are as certain as anything we know, as 
Certain as ... as the fact that the Earth is round 
(though we learn from the book under review 
that even in this age of space satellites there Is a 
flourishing ^at Earth Society based in Califor- 
rtift; with its own radio station and journal, in . 
Which, tk President “regularly calls scientists 


populace and threatening the scientific literacy of its 
youth. 

President Reagan himself, during his campaign 
in 1980, said “I have a great many questions 
about [evolution! ... I think that recent dis- 
coveries down through the years have pointed 
up great flaws in it." And there were votes to 
be won with that kind of talk. 

■ It could be argued that the “scientific 
creationists" are being moderate and responsi- 


L*homme machine 


David Bodanis = 

JEAN-P1ERRE CHANGEUX 
L^Hpmtne neuronal *’ 


Or maybe not. While anything we think or 
do is certainly explicable, in terms of cabled-up 
neurons and the chemical connections between 
them, no explanation of pre-set firing patterns 


ble. They ure not (nowadays) demanding the 
suppression of evolution in school science les- 
sons. merely that the creation "model” should 
be given equal time so that pupils can make up 
their own minds. Shouldn't the true scientist 
support such liberal fair-mindedness? The final 
essay in (he book deals with this question, put- 
ting an interesting argument that 1 have not 
seen spelled out so well before. Briefly the 
point is that the “equal time” demands, and 
specifically the Arkansas mid Louisiana laws, 
are even-handed only in the following sense. 
On the one hand is special creation, a particu- 
lar interpretation of a particular sc veil tec nth- 
century English transition of one of the 
mutually contradictory Jewish origin myths. 
The other side of the bnlanee-pnn has to 
accommodate everything else - not just the 
neo-Darwinism of modern biologists but other 
more or less heterodox variants of evolution- 
ism such as Lamarckism (still not dead in 
France), and even rival schools of creationism 
such as the “day/age theory” favoured by Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, the “gap theory" of the World- 
wide Church of God, “Progressive creation- 
ism”, and the “Creation from chaos" of tradi- 
tional Mormons, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous variety of non-Christian religious world- 
views. What about equal time for the theory 
that the world is borne on the back of a turtle? 
Or the theory that God created man from the 
excrement of ants? As the author points out, 
nobody would object to all these being given 
prominence in a class on comparative religion. 
But any attempt to legislate equal time in scien- 
ce classes for all opinions opens up a bottom- 
less pit. An interesting sidelight to this chapter 
is that the “scientific creationists" of San 
Diego, the most influential spokesmen for the 
modem movement, and chief targets of this 
book, are convincingly shown to be just as 
intolerant of rival sects of creationism as they 
are of evolutionism. 

If there are any readers of the Tunes Literary 
Supplement who doubt the fact of evolution. 

• who doubt, say, that they are direct blood rela- 
tions of baboons, cows and cockroaches, then 
let them read this book. They will learn much, 
and will find the style more patient and tolerant 
than the style of this review. Distinguished 
astronomers and geologists pile on evidence to 
. show that the universe is more than 6,000 yenrs 
old (the true age has another six noughts). An 
entire chapter is given over to explaining pn-. 
tiently that evolution does not contravene the 
second law of thermodynamics (it doesn’t seetii 


citous threat, perhaps, for a reductionist to 
make). And another time again, rather than 
admit the strained causal reasoning that his use 
of simple animal examples produces. 


.’lily* 4l9pp. Paris; .Fayard; 120fc. ■ • , is going to show why one action or thought is Changeux falls into an extraordinary face-sav- 

■®jj • .. 2 21301247 4' ; . . '- ,r choscn instead another. Changeux’s . ing “however" construction; “Lechot op 6t6 et 

W; \ ••• approach is useful only as a post hoc descrip-' [1’hornme] different sur bien des points . . . 


j . : i ' ‘ , i tioh of whet has already happened., The sote 

H? *:' • Jpahrrjerfe CbangeUx, ^ leding ndurdphys- • examples- He gives with any generative power 

1 iologist at the College de France, has written? . are those of simple, automatic reflexes. We 

what might have been yet another standard team, for example, that once orgasm begins 

. ftccpUntpf recent findings in brain biology, and ' cells of the rational cortex slow down, and that 

into a surprise^ best-seller in France. a hypothalamic hormone controlling long-term 

! * v '4® • •• P ’ ■ llbid ® possibly gets blotted, thus explaining 


. Ndanmoins,”, or even at one point, “Le cer- 
veauest Cftrtes plus complexe qu’un oviducte. 
Toutefois.”! 

Why then hhs the book caught on so well In 
: France? Perhaps because strict mechanism of 
this kind has deep roots id the French intellec- 
tual tradition. The mathematical physicist La- 


m 


> 1 arise dx p res Jiri«9 : h ! sJmatdf icit in n! fort»Fti|[ ^ f - Y> tl 

i'o6(? fidenf way, add by the ehd pf the boqk hatf ; 1 

01) ^!?Iting picture of the brdin as a " riii 
cabled-up hofcfcfbUlions of neurons,- with most * ,H< 
- . W i'otAlly Known; ahdall . ?thi 

; daise' Of f6ppld^.>Ttt*'! tnqreh ; $ hisfefy, ftp ii$ 
ista: "Un rtouVeim inoride sedt^dne'- ‘ Mi 


I ten years?” the Emperor asked. ‘‘Even that”, 
■ Lgplace is said to jiave replied. The search for 
; underlying patterns that W|U constrain future 
’ even ts is a rial ional passion in France, , and 

manypeojjleafekeento accept ahy theory that 

seems to explain observables ih terms bfunder- 
I lying, determining invisibles; they are only too 


to have occurred to the savants oftheW, 
for Creation Research with their 
grecs in “chemical engineering” andlLi 
subjects that, if evolution really violaS 
second law, then in exactly the same5e * 
must the development of a baby and the 
nt a cake, and as for Creation itself j 
Another entire chapter is needed to disrose'i 
the quaint little notion that the theory of ev<fe 
lion is an empty tautology. Another chapa, 
nails the argument, rediscovered eydfctj 
with pathetic eagerness, most recently byaZ 
of astronomers with enough education*, 
elementary probability theory to know km, 
that life is too “improbable" to have arisen h 
"chance". There is a good chapter on the erf. 
deuce for evolution front taxonomy (classifies- 
tinn) - important this, since some museon 
taxonomists in Britain have courted dug 
publicity recently by pretending (until dj 
k'nged directly) to be opposed to evolution 
And there are several chapters on fosals.csj* 
dally the trendy topic of “gaps’’ in the fag 
record (a particular favourite of BBC prod» 
ers who think, wrongly, that it is useful fix 
Darwin-bashing and is therefore “goodieta> 
sion"). 

Readers who need no convincing of the iraJ 
of the evolution theory will get some good 
laughs from the book. Consider the creations 
account of the fact that fossils appearinadefr 
nite order - mammals in higher strata ibn 
reptiles, etc. It was all due to Noah's Flood, 
you sec. As the waters rose the mamnuh, 
being brainier and nimbler, took to the h3s 
and so eventually drowned at higher 
than the reptiles who were too stupid and sty 
gisli to get their act together, and perisW 
further down the slopes. So all the drowned 
corpses are found neatly arranged in order. 
Good fun too are the ingenious solutiom totht 
problem of how Noah crammed twospecjmsB 
of all animal and plant species (ten million or 
so) into an Ark of precisely specified diiwn 
sions. 

That gives a true picture of the Intellect) 
standards of the creationists whom this to* 
seeks to “confront”. It seems like ^one-aded 
confrontation; we are tempted to tell ihejsdca- 
tists who contributed to the book to pick ra 
somebody their own size and stop bullying® 
fenceless little crackpots. Until we reraeniw 
that these same poor little crackpots conuiww 
a majority in at least two state legislatures a» 
enjoy the clearly expressed sympathy of 
President of the United States. 


glasses to describe, such a subject Is kk J 
sny “There’s a circle, another ciraev*®. 
stick, a crossbar, why it must be a w)** 
Changeux concludes from this thatwy 
pital zones arc whnt control norm . 
assignation. That sounds reasonable unri 
considers the following example, 
to biologists through the effort^ 0 _ . 
Levins at Harvard, and others. 
has the elements of its speakers Sligo 
screwed is likely to give out ^ 

pitched hum when turned on » bu \. afl)nt Koi 
reasonably conclude from this that jaj \ 

of the screws on the speaker is I J er . J, 
press the humming. Deductions ty .■ .-j-to, 
contrapositjves, valid in many pai 15 . . 

cannot be used indiscriminately when" . 

to the brain. • • ...LJjjnJitt 

Roman Jakobson realized gal 

his famous essay bn aphasia-, 1 . : tvp? jo{ 
pathological causes merely to -i 

association that might be domin^ ' ^ 
tjpesof writing, noting lh ? t 
the capacity for several stylcs. &no .j^^ 

. fashion will often determine whl ^" of )) cd-. 
Changeux however uses the P ibe 
pital ablation to further hts ’ 

pre-formed certitudes of Indlvi ^ jjg- 

He does not have time for l,ter0! ^ QU iife ^ 
tions, individual initiatives, or ... ' 

history. . 

Postaqb: Inland l6pAO*OAD21p . , 
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All Stalin’s Men 

ROY MEDVEDEV 



This ia a atudy of six men — Voroshilov, 

Mikoyan, Suslov, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov — whose careers spanned the 
decades from Lenin to Brezhnev. In it Roy 
Medvedev, the distinguished Soviet historian, 
exposes the dense network of mutual 
dependency that propelled them to power and 
suspended them just above personal and 
political disaster. It is a portfolio that stands 
uncompromisingly as an indictment of, and a 
weapon against, the abuse of power. 

194 pages, £8.95 (0 631 13348 8) 

Inside the British 
Police 

SIMON HOLDAWAY 

A unique view of the British police at work. 

Simon Holdaway was once a police sergeant 
and completed his research while in uniform. 

He records the day-to-day frustrations, 
successes, boredom and excitement, and 
provides a graphic picture of the low in action. 

192 pages, £14.95 (0 631 13112 4) 

The Culture of 
Technology 

ARNOLD PACEY 

Technology, Arnold Pacey shows, is 
experienced differently by different societies 
and by groups within a single society — • 
women, men, rich, poor, scientists, consumer. 
This highly original book proves that an 
integrated evaluation of technology and its 
consequences for the quality of life is possible 
and desirable. 

218 pages, £15.00 (0 631 13236 8) 

■ The Dictionary of 
Marxist Thought 

• Edited by 

tombottomore 

Editorial Board; Laurence Harris, V.G. 

Kleraan, 

V.Q. Kicman, Ralph Miliband 
A clear and scholarly guide, written by an 
international team of some 80 leading 
apedallats, to the basic concepts of Marxism, 
and to individuals and schools of thought. 

• ■ ^WgW, £27.50 (0 631 12852 2) 

Naval Warfare Today 
and Tomorrow 

• Hubert moineville 

. A complete, up-to^qle look at the strengths 
: Weaknesses of modem navies, by France's 

: »tding naval strategist, this book takes . into 
Scttunl the Falkland? war. It has been ; . 

by the late Stephen Rosldll as 'bjr far 

^ study of the changes and . ; i 

.^IpiSmenls ini naval warfare Wnce 1945'; 

pages; £15.00 (0631 13253 8)' " '' 
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Best of British 

Cinema and Society 1930-1970 
JEFFREY RICHARDS and 
ANTHONY ALDGATE 

Bat of British looks at ten major British 
feature films of the period and examines how 
each illuminates the interests and attitudes of 
its lime. The films are Sanders of the River, 

South Riding, The Life and Death of Colonel 
Blimp, A Canterbury Tale, Fame is the Spur, 

The Guinea Pig, The Ladykitien, I'm All 
Right, Jack, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning, and If... Each is discussed 
individually and within the context of the 
British film industry; 

176 pages, £12.50 (0 631 13018 7) 

The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of 
Psychology 

Edited by ROM HARRE and 
ROGER LAMB 

Written by nearly 300 contributors, the 
Dictionary covers all the established areas of 
human and animal psychology as well as some 
leas familiar ones. Schools of psychology, 
important practitioners, fundamental concepts 
and empirical techniques are treated in depth, 
allowing for full expression of divergent views. 

734 pages, £55.00 (0 631 12663 5) 

The Early Writings of 
Charlotte Bronte 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER . 

This Is the first really comprehensive survey 
of Charlotte’s early writings. It is a major 
work in Bronte scholarship, and will also be 
Widely read as a fascinating analysis of a 
writer's apprenticeship, and as a contribution 
to the study of nineteenth-century literature 
and women’s studies. 

344 pages, £19.50 (0 631 12991 X) 

The Poems of Patrick 
Branwell Bronte 

Edited by TOM WINNIFR1TH 

This new critical edition of Branwell’s poems 
will be invaluable to scholars who for years 
have had to depend on the demonstrably 
unreliable edition produced by Wise and 
Symington. The pew edition aims to restore 
Branwell’s literary reputation, and contributes 
to an understanding of his influence on the 
writings of his sisters. 

378 pages, £25.00 (0 631 12553 1) 

Coleridge’s Poetics 

PAUL HAMILTON . ; 

Coleridge’s prose writings make up.the fullest 
and moat elaboratestaiemeni of English - .. 
•; Romantic theory. This book provides a full •. 

* Intellectual context for his .major, prose .fforKS* . 

•: ahd in so doing arrives at an historical . 
assessment of Coleridge’s status es a Uter-ary 



-^r j.."-. ■ r . v 1 theorist and critic. 

•. Tae’Clty 'of Capital V ? $7 4)224 pages, £14.®5 (6 631 13364 X) >;■ ' 

® a Financial- > - Ideal 'and Reality m .. 

Frankish and Anglor 
saxmi Bodety / 

SOAKLBY . lAil^ X. Edited by ' ' 

: ’ LAU : f p ATRI CKWORMALD 

1 HAfHOS , • . f . ' rn These new essays are by a group of ■ 

7 workings of the Citj^Bd its makbw^ ^nta^asin^y strong 

’ • aythors consider its relation to Dark Ages Europe. Tb$y 

# WoTld^onpmy and to Britain, and dissect impression 

t and rapid dianges which it has are broadly con praokisb and Auglo- 

> conclude that the City has and contrasts complex, 1 

" suggest measured ^ * 

TSm.S^od.l.ddpoUUc.li<l»l.^ 

• what actually happened. 

1336?i) • j'l. . . ,362 pages, £27.50 (0 631 126619) 


Unholy Warfare -^1 

The Church and the Bomb 
Edited by DAVID MARTIN and j 
PETER MULLEN 1 

Enoch Powell, Tony Benn, E.1*. Thompson., 

Lord Soper and the Bishop of London are 
among the many powerful voices contributing 
to this open discussion of nuclear war as the 
greatest danger of our age. They set forth the 
moral and practical questions involved, but 
leave the reader to decide whHt attitude to take. 

268 pages, haxdback £12.50(0 631 13453 0) 
paperback £4.95(0 631 13454 9) 

Reconstructing 
Literature 

Edited by LAURENCE 
LERNER 

Literary criticism has become the scene of 
intense controversy. Here Wayne Booth, John 
Holloway, Gabriel Joslpovici, Laurence 
Lerner, Robert Pattison, Roger Scruton, 

Anthony Thorlby and Cedric Watts respond 
to the present situation, and offer insights into 
both literary theory and particular works. 

224 pages, £15.00(0 63113323 2) 

An Introduction to 
Plato’s Laws 

R.F. STALLEY 

Reading the Republic without reference to the 
less familiar Lata can lead to a distorted view 
of Plato’s political theory. This first full-length 
philosophical introduction will prove 
invaluable to students of philosophy and 
. political Sfienpc. 

240 pages, £15.00 (0 631 13399 2) \ 

Plato’s Parmenides 

Translated with Analysis by 
R.E. ALLEN 

This new translation of ode of Plato’s most 
obscure and even baffling dialogues offers a 
remarkably clear and original discussion of the 
work, setting ti In its philosophical context and 
taking full account of recent Plato scholarship. . 

348 pages, £25.00 (0 631 13121 3) 

Lukacs Revalued 

Edited by AGNES HELLER 

Georg Luk&cs was one of the outstanding 
Marxist theorists of the century, yet In recent 
years his work has been out of favour. These 
essays mart a significant reassessment of his 
work, I racing its development and exploring 
its evolutional relation to that of his 
contemporaries.. 

208 pages, £17.50(0 63113159 0). . 

Morality and Conflict 

STUART HAMPSHIRE 

Stuart Hampshire has hod an influence far 
beyond the traditional bounds of academic 
philosophy. His lucid prose aud compelling 
Arguments have made his works essential •. 
reading for students and scholara alike, While 
Ids concern for practical issues in morel and 
political philosophy has attracted a wide 
following among tho general publican these 
essays he explores the complex relationship , .• 
between morality and confect 
1 192 pages, £15.00 (0 631 13336.4) . 

PhUosophicalPapers 

G .H. von WRIGHT ... 

The first two volumes of Professor you j .•/ 
Wright’s Philosophical Papers bring jogelher 
many esssys which hiive hitherto bq€n 

virtually inacwssibU-They pi^dea^- 
' comprehensive collection ofhiB vatyable 
Contributions w contemporary philosophy. 

Practical Renton . ; !- -■ 

224 pages, £15.00 (0 631 133X5 f), . 

Philosophical IJygle- • -Jj- . '} 

. 158 paps, £15.00(0 63 1 13316 X) . • 


Real Wicked, Guy 

4 ^ A View of Black 
- W Britain 

ROY KERRIDGE 

f&Mi Ever passed a reggae shop in full 
blast, or a Pentecostal church in 
1 JE^0^full cry, and been too shy to go 

inside? Roy Kenidge takes you by 
the hand, allays your fears and I 

■ leads you on a picaresque journey 

aflB through Brixton, Notting Hill and 
Am then up to Handswonh and Toxieth. 

"UT 218 pages, £9.95 (0 631 1 3239 2) 

Rights, Killings and 1 

Suffering 

Moral Vegetarianism and 
Applied Ethics 
RAYMOND FREY 

Meat-eating violates moral rights; it is wrong 
to kill; it is wrong to inflict pain and suffering. 

In this provocative book, Raymond Frey 
examines and finds wanting these basic 
arguments in animal welfare and rights. 

288 pages, £17.50 (0 631 12684 8) 

Freud and Human 
Nature 

ILHAM DILMAN 

Interest in the writings of Freud seems never 
to decline, but it is rare that an Important 
book appears which discusses Freud's belief 
that human nature exists independently from 
the society in which an individual develops. 

This book provides this: a thorough critical 
examination of the various issues raised by 
Fraud's ideas of sexual and moral 
development. 

224 pages, £15.00 (0 631 13373 9) 

Reason in Human 
Affairs 

HERBERT SIMON 

Whai can reason or thinking do for us and 
what can it not do? This is the important 
. question addressed in this ambitious but 
\ accessible booK He rbert Sim on ejia/nlfies tjie. . 
principal theoretical frameworks dttffgncd to . : ; 
describe aqd explain reasoning (Urocesses. y" 

' 126 pages, £8.95 (0 631 13409' 3) , 

Hegel: An Introduction 

RAYMOND PLANT 

Hegel is undoubtedly one of the most 
profound and important philosophers of 
modem times. In this lucid introduction! 
Raymond Plant uses his political aqd social 
• writings as a key to the real of his work. 

304 pages, hardback £15,00 (0 63 J 13333 X)' 
paperback £4.95 (0 631 13334 8) 

Personal Being 

ROM HARR6 

Human individuality is an undoubted fact, yet 
it has been remarkably little studied by 
scientific psychology. How the central 
organization of conaciousnew and individual 
■ powers of action derive from the languages 
and social practices of the cultures inib 'which 
we are’ bom id 'as yet undetermined. Roin 
Hnrre explores the radical thesis that most of 
6ur personal being may be of ab&al origin. 

310 pages, £17.00(0 631 13318 6) 

Sterling in Decline 

ALEC CA1RNCROSS and 
BARRY EICHENGREEN 

. The devaluations ofsterlLagin 1931i 1949 and 
1967 each had a major impact on Britain's 
etdnpmicand political life. Two fading 
. economists have cooperated to give a highly .'. 

readable account pf there devaluntfons, , 

. : examining theft causes, circumstances, and . 
consequences. ..... 

270 pages, £19.50 (0 631 13368 2) 

The: Economics of 
Supply and Dem&nd 

, LAWRENCE ^EIN 

The winner of the 1980 Nobel Prize For 
Economic ScknCes herc makes a compelling 
' case for the Integration pf supply and demand 
.. in economic analysis and pqlicy. 

. ' j 192 pages, £15.00 (0 631 13155 8) . 
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The life of a myth 


The apostle of probability 


Alan Millard 

J. VAN DUK (Editor and Translator) 

Lugal Ud Me-Lfim-bl Gtil: Le r^cit 
fipiqueetdidactique desTravaux de Ninurta, 
du Daiuge et de la Nouvelle Creation 
Volume 1, 1477pp. 56 guilders. 

9004068724 

Volume 2, 181pp plus 88 pages of black-and- 
white drawings. 96 guilders. 

0004068732 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

Centuries before St George and the Dragon. 
Sumerian scribes in Babylonia were copying 
the story of another hero who saved their land 
from the menace of a monster. The hero was 
Ninurta, warrior god of the South wind, and his 
adversary Asag, personification of disease. 
While celebrating Ninurta's festival, the gods 
were disturbed by his aide, who burst in with 
the alarming news that the cartli had produced 
Asag. begotten by the sky. Asag. in turn, had 
caused the mountains to produce an army of 
stones as his helpers, and set himself up as rival 
to Ninurta. Chaos and disaster threatened all. 
Ninurta, furious, ravaged part of Asag’s moun- 
tain home, and, against his aide's advice, mar- 
ched on Asag himself. Unaccustomed dark- 
ness fell, "the day became dark as pitch". 
Asag attacked, falling on Ninurta "like a brick 
wall": the land was devastated. 

The champion was rebuffed, but not 
crushed. His aide discussed the problem with 
Ninurta's father, a senior god, and came back 
to ovenvhelm Asag's lair; “the ravines filled 
with blood, the dogs lapped it up like milk in 
the rebel land". But still Ninurta could not 
touch his rival, and bis aide advised retreat. 
Ninurta, however, pressed forward and over- 
came Asag, leaving him like "a heap of broken 
bricks" , Hailed as victor , Ninurta now decreed 
Asag’s fate: he would be a stone himself, fixed 
In the Vnderworld. The chaos which Asag had 
<, p 'also to b? dv&peUfedt Ice had en- 
'th& modWeiri ' arid* then melted, so 
that the waters fan uncontrolled and nd food 
! could be grown. Ninurta built a wail of stones 
to control the waters, so enabling irrigation 
and agriculture and civilized life to develop in 
Sumer. He put his mother in charge of the 
mountain and its stones, then turned to the 
stones which had joined in the battle, cursing 
the ones that sided with Asag, blessing those 
’ : that had helped him. An epilogue tells how 

... , meq and gods praised Ninurta fpr bringing 
, salvation, and he entrusted the reorganized 
• land to Nisaba, goddess of wisdom. 

; . Parts of this story have been available to us 

for decades, but now, after twelve years' pa- 
tient research, the noted Sumerologist J. J. 

I >■ •• van Dijk, of the Pontifical Biblical Institute at 
\ • Rome, has produced the first complete mod- 
i’ . env edition, and the publishers have printed it 

l ’ frith clarity arid elegance. Professor van Dijk 


has reconstructed the text of 729 lines from 
almost 200 cuneiform tablets, many of them 
published here for the first time. While the 
tablets are often badly damaged, some frag- 
ments bearing only a few lines, they are suffi- 
cient to supply the whole poem, with only three 
small gaps. 

These 200 manuscripts attest the popularity 
of the myth in Babylonian scribal tradition for 
over 1,500 years. They fall into three groups 
chronologically: the early, of nearly 120 pieces, 
copied between 1850 and 1600 bc; the middle, 
of only eight pieces, belonging to the eleventh 
century bc; and the late, fifty-five pieces found 
in Ashurbanipal's library at Nineveh and in 
Babylonian cities, copied from the eighth cen- 
tury bc onwards, the latest example belonging 
to the Seleucid era, after 311bc. Thus the his- 
tory of the text is as extensive and well sup- 
ported as many of the classics, indeed superior 
to several of them, but this is not an isolated 
example of the wealth of written resources 
Assyriologists have at their disposal. 

In this edition van Dijk has provided a splen- 
did basis for studying this textual history. In 
Volume One he sets out a composite text of the 
Sumerian of the first period, of the second and 
third periods combined, and the Babylonian 
translation of the latter two periods. (The 
translation is noteworthy in itself for its evi- 
dence of knowledge of Sumerian late in the 
second millennium bc, and as an example of 
the phenomenon of translation at an early 
date.) Van Dijk’s own readable French trans- 
lation follows the older Sumerian version. In 
Volume Two the text is repeated, with every 
witness for each line transcribed, making com- 
parison of the manuscripts of all periods 
straightforward. As the Editor explains, this 
layout is easier to follow than a critical appar- 
atus of variant readings, which would be parti- 
cularly dense in this case. 

When was the poem composed? 

Following earlier students, van Dijk 

argdes for its original in {he time of the 
famous Gudea, a prince Qf Lagash, whose sta- 
tues grace the Louvre and who ruled about 
2100 bc under the patronage of a local Ninurta. 
That sets the composition two or three centur- 
ies before our oldest manuscripts were written, 
but recent discoveries in Babylonia, and at 
Ebla in Syria, show that other words being 
copied about 1800 bc had circulated long be- 
fore. If its origin was in the court of Gudea, its 
function there is not known. No document 
mentions it as pan of Ninurta's cult, sung in a 
temple, nor is there any hint of it being sung by 
story-tellers to on unlettered public. It may be 
that its main role was as a text for student 
scribes to copy. 

Whatever its origin, a variety of older stories 
contributed to the whole. These engage van 
Dijk-s attention ip the introduction, and will 
.. grouse much discussion and speculation. There ' 
is a brief Flood Story without a human partici- 


m 


pant or an Ark: simply of the henped-up ice 
melting in the mountain to bring destruction. 
Here van Dijk sees a reminiscence of the end of 
the last Ice Age. In other texts (lie Flood is one 
of Ninurta's weapons and so it is taken here. 
Asag representing all that came before the 
Flood. On the other hand, it may bc that the 
Flood was a part of Asag's armoury which his 
conqueror appropriated, something not un- 
known in history (cf, the Prince of Wales’s 
“feathers”) nor in the mythology of Ninurta 
himself. This is not a primeval flood whence 
the world was made, as in the Babylonian 
“Genesis" story, or in Egyptian tales, but one 
closer to the Babylonian and Biblical Floods, 
and, like them, followed by new life-styles (“la 
Nouvelle Creation"). 

Another element in the story is its allusion to 
the exploits of Ninurta in other combats, when 
he killed twelve monsters. The similarity of 
these monsters to those that Hercules killed is 
striking, although there are conceptual differ- 
ences. However, a major purpose of the poem 
is to explain why some stones are highly prized 


lor carving or as gems, whereas wh, 

JIO lines are devoted to Ninurta’s huj? 
thirty-twu stones, and his 
seventeen, lu identify the stones is 
sometimes impossible, yet the gene JS 
tmn between the two groups seents^ 
ttlioetitinn or these stones to their 
turns IS narrated with an extensive u*™2 
rung, a favourite device of the Stunt™,™ 
Van Dijk explores Ihese and manyothtS 
lers in detail, assuming his readers lobe* 
qu. tinted with Babylonian literature and 
gion. H 

The myth of Ninurta can now take Its piaa 
among the other remarkable compositions o| 
the third millennium bc preserved for us m 
clay tablets. Its plot may be too simple to be 
entirely gripping but there is art in the 
Ninurta's aide is portrayed as a foil to bis mg* 
ter, in (he numerous similes, and in the pn 
ning and number symbolism. All this wa 
written down long before Homer, or it 
punning Blessing of Jacob in Genesis 49. 


The parsing of Arthur 


T. A. Shippey 
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BEVERLY TAYLOR and ELISABETH BREWER 
The Return of King Arthur; British and Amer- 
ican Arthurian Literature since 1800 
382pp. Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. 
£19.50. 

085991 1365 

The chronological list at the end of 77/e Return 
of King Arthur gives more than 500 Arthurian 
items, with never a decade unrepresented since 
1800 (though the 1960s are oddly thin). Since 
his long oblivion under the EnlighLcnmcnt 
King Arthur has clearly been an unceasing in- 
spiration to writers. What gives The Return of 
King Arthur its charm, of course, is that this 
inspiration has led, lover the centuries, to total- 
ly distinct styles of interpretation, sometimes 
tangential to each other, often frankly antithe- 
tic. “ ‘Tirra lirra 1 , by the river / Sang Sir Lance- 
lot" : so Tennyson in 1842. “Three years of 
discipline made Lancelot, not a merry heart 
and a capacity for singing tirra-lirra": so T. IT. 
White, in scorn, a century later. The fascina- 
tion with training (and with inferiority or Oedi- 
pus complexes) blazons White's era; the his- 
tory of the Arthurian legend can hardly he 
bettered as a casebook in cultural styles. 

What fascinated the Tennyson-led move- 
ment of the mid-nineteenth century was, 
evidently, sex: the Arthur cycle became n 
series of half-voiced questions, in Arnuld's 
Tristram and Iseult (how did Iseuit II put up 
with him?), in Morris's Defence of Gueneverc 
(would queens do that kind of thing?), most of 
- all in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, where both 
the hollowness and the energy of the poem 
often seem to come from the same root, an 
obsession with sexual justice. Tenuyson’s 
Arthur makes Guinevere grovel; through him 
the poet rebukes Malory’s Arthur for his kind- 
liness, urging that the man who tolerates a 
wife's infidelity is “the worst of public foes”; 
behind the fall of that Round Table th^re lurks, 
weirdly, the trivial story Of Peileas and the 
.faithless i Ettapre^ Maybe the.questian .Jenny- 
son would riot face 1 is “did Gawain really have 
J jail : th4j fun?.** . - ' r " ... . ■ • 

: The euphemisms of that age - Beverly 
Taylor And Elisabeth Brewer list many .un- 
familiafqnes rphnd.Arthur’s birth . Mordred’s . 
. conception, and Guinevere's adultery - pro- : 
voko only, mirth nowadays, but the conjunction ' 
.with modern biases tendi to, check this, It is 
•. tlear, for instance, that whecd- tjiejas.t century 
■saw sex, this one sees politics': and all too likely 
thatQUr'o^seBsiph'with thefiattieof Gamlarin 
: ^^d^Jndibetal frUciep/ will portly 

; seeqi as one4eyqd ;Bs Mpr jt Twain. -What one" 
coir(es..;to .wonder,; though,'-: is : whether the 
; Arthuriah legend ever provokes anything but 
■ • - self-scrutiny , has any thing of its own to Survive 
i beneathi reinterpraiatlbn; and here perhaps 
- Taylor artdBtew&r only- pa rtly m a ke their c&e. ; . ’ 
^ji'It ’.fe'. tneir '-Yiefr that enduring- stories must • 


of symbolic meaning inherent in Arthuriu 
myths” (to cite some of the praises variotslr 
given to Tennyson, T. S. Eliot and Jojui 
Myth, however, stopped being a dear conHfi 
some time ago. As used now, it is all toodox 
to that equally vague quality of being “perte 
al" which the nineteenth century flung a 
Arthur, and by which it meant, similaiij 
something more exciting than reality which tk 
user of the word did not want you to call in 
real, false or silly. 

Silly, however, is what many early appeabta 
“poetical probability” were, as Taylor and 
Brewer make horribly plain in their accaunisof 
John Thelwnll's The Fairy of the Lai? (Arthur, 
Fatal Sisters, Incubus, Queen of Hell), or M 
wer-Lylton’s King Arthur (Gawain, walntitt. 
Eskimo pygmies. Shield of Thor). And tbt 
silliness has by no means gone away* though its 
modern stimulators are more likely (o bed* 
tonbury, ley lines, solstice rituals and the ttfr 
victlon that “all myths are true”. To this 
credulity The Return of King Arihunsw™- 
Praise of Charles Williams for “bringing 1 w 
the power and the universality" of the (W 
myth is all very well, but there wasareaSon) 
Artlmriad never caught on (even among* 
friends): It was private, cranky, and depend 
on you understanding why 
Iscult's arm as nn equilateral triangle, wy 
was significant when ho didn't, and what r 
stood for, among much else. ... 

The promotions of Edwin Robing 
J. B. Cabell to major stntus are notcon^ 
either: the wish is being inken for the 
Further inure, in one aren the bjasot' uw 
thors of 77w Return of King Arttorw^ 
impatient with a particular style of respt^. 
unforced as, and not evidently 
of the others - namely, the modern Og* 
Arthur in a "historical" setting in a* ■ - ^ 
Britain. This lias prompted 
popular history and archaeology V Li . 
Arthur, The Quest for 
, and while these are not literary W ' ^ 
literary ancestors in exactly the sa J: 

Jessie Weston. It would have ^ 

-to see how Arthur was squeezed W . 
context, and how that context wasr • 

war, fascism, and the define ^ 
Empires. Taylor and Brewer, ,b . j-* 
that the freight would be elsewhere*^^^ , 
tjmelessness, "the deeper 

; :life and family relationships ,thc • , 

. and the healing of national fl0 H gj*- . 

: : This is a.strong English tra^ifio V . 
spectable one. However, even . i info*:.' 
who spoke up for It « > 

found. time in his fantasy That H 
’ to voice the fascination of Daf K JE 
Jngsin forests, Conradian re^e^’^j^ !j 

. , barbarisp^ and desperate. appsW» 

■ spoqse could h^vebad nipr^sp^^^^:. 

■ lh' Surveys is always limited 
Would have had lo go - Scot* 
thst Tristrhm accidentally 
, can tharides potion ; ox ] df 


^lecCairncross 

K^ynwi Volume °ne. Hopes • 

0£ , rayed, 1883-1920 

i47rn). Macmillan. £14.95. 
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A full-scale biography of John Maynard 
Lus is no mean task. Roy Hnrrod. whose 
"official" biography has held the field since 
1951 was in haste to bring together “all the 
Yaiied aspects of his character and interests’’ 
while those who knew him were still alive and 
(ould contribute their recollections. “1 cannot 
conceive", he wrote, “how a future student, 
jujwcver conscientious and able, who had had 
gnt-band knowledge neither of Keynes nor of 
Ac intellectual circles which formed his en- 
vironment, could fail to fall into grievous 
nrors of interpretation." 

Robert Skidelsky is just such a “future- stu- 
(fert” and recognizes the difficulty of con- 
veying a picture of the many different worlds of 
; thought, letters, arts and practical affairs in 
rich Keynes moved. “It seemed to me", he 
writes disarmingly, “that I was having to write 
about things of which I knew nothing or very 
title, but which I sensed were important." To 
judge from this first volume, that does not 
ippeartohave been any great handicap; he has 
- bets at some pains to equip himself for the job 
Allot “grievous errors of interpretation" it is 
Haired, it would seem, who has fallen into 
to? and presented a “cleaned-up” portrait 
' dadi conceals important aspects of Keynes's 
emotional and intellectual development. 
Memories may have faded; but so much has 
. been preserved - thanks in part to Harrod 
himself - of the constant outpourings of 
bynes and his friends in correspondence, di- 
aries and memoirs that there is no lack of mate- 
rial for study. “I simply ooze letters", Keynes 
i told Lytton Strachey; and others in his circle 
me equally unsuccessful in holding their ink. 
Where his biographers differ is in what they 
sense was important. 

for reasons with which Skidelsky shows 
; some sympathy, Harrod suppressed all refer- 
: «e to Keynes's" homosexuality and tailored 
1 ^quotations accordingly. He regarded it as a 
; {tee which Keynes grew out of - a "delayed 
*Wesrence" - and dismissed other, parts of his 
: life and beliefs on the same grounds. No 

. Nil he was also anxious to avoid giving off- 

to surviving relatives (including Keynes’s 
^frier) or producing the kind of reactions in 
; America and elsewhere that might have dnin- 

bis influence on policy. But in 1983 it is 
•^possible to ignore a "phase” that lasted 
; twenty years and was a central part of 

■ life. Ashe himself remarked in 1938, 

, "Ns prime objects In life, love came a long 

first. When he was twenty-two he wrote 

he put "love first, philosophy second, Poc- 
■fctnlrd and Politics fourth". But love was 
; but heterosexual, Keynes and his 
believed that It should be attached only 
• Ejects and regarded women as in- 
T* u mind and body. It followed that lovd 

■ Wmg men, was ethically superior. The • 
_ P»r Sodoidyt 1 , as they called it in jest , was 

l^t a sexual or emotional preference - 
^presumably it must have been that as 
: -t but an ethical position. 

!' ma Dldurp is U., 1 - Frnm ' 


P lc ture is bornc out by excerpt^ from 
only be described as Keynes’s love 
■ t* ,A,^ eai1 Grant and others, Keynes 
^J.^iritere^d in ^oung 'women. 


• - I mi |e of ipqtefia^: ? 


: ^v^tltonalyin 19Q6 with Mary Be- 
LbniSl? ^ er two daughters, he wrote to 
vhhV^yv 1 ^rn toihave fallen In love 
® .^the bit, but as she isn Y t male I 
it ferv ■ • f? of any suitable steps to 

,: x is male * 1 

• *50nith '5^®* s .i.?^sest friendships were . 

secret discussion soci- 
$ 1820 and, like iH 

■*!!* going 
khow^d.a not surpris- 
'■'ifitf self-absorption, of ^ ^ their 

for their bawdi- 
[ ^ Qif f n v possible -to brush 
bffiloflk' • ^ Apostles on Keynes's 
i ?^-^V- f?8hily emphasizes the im- 
as ® burn tb 
arid- to justifying 
beUefe r^.hn, at,ti- 


heueft^:Bn atn- 


tude that has become increasingly rare. He th 
worked out his ethical position between 1903 ci 
and 1906 in “a dozen or so papers" which he is 
read to the Society and which still exist, 
although not referred to by Harrod, These oi 
papers reflect the veneration accorded to G. E. ui 
Moore by Keynes and other Apostles after the ai 
appearance of Principia Ethica in 1903 and fa 
their fascination with a religion that, as Keynes ti< 
said in My Early Beliefs, made morals unneces- ti 
sary - "meaning by ‘religion’ one’s attitude H 
towards oneself and the ultimate and by a: 
'morals' one’s attitude towards the outside n 
world and the intermediate”. It was a religion a 
in which nothing mattered but states of mind - « 

"timeless, passionate states of contemplation 
and communion” unrelated to action or ti 
achievement or consequences. t 

Skidelsky puts the development of thisersiKz l 

religion in context by tracing (he repercussions ] 
of the collapse of belief in God after 1860 on i 
ethical theory: the unsuccessful efforts of Sidg- i 

wick to find some basis for conduct that would { 
do duty for Christianity and issue in the same i 
imperatives; the decline of rules-of-thumb and | 
of the willingness of the individual to take on t 
trust the claims of the state, the family and 
other social institutions; the growth of reliance i 

on intuitive judgments. The intellectual and i 
social background to the Edwardian period is | 
very skilfully outlined. 

There is, however, too emphatic a contrast j 
between the "bright sunlight" of the period , 
with the "social and economic clouds of the 
1880’s and 189Q’s". Keynes, too, exaggerates 
in The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
when he speaks of “this economic Eldorado 
, . . this economic Utopia” in which be was 
brought up. The years after 1900 were no 
economic Utopia. They saw real wages fall in 
absolute terms while interest and profits 
mounted rapidly; there was a tremendous 
outflow of labour and capital; economic 
growth was almost brought to a halt; and 
labour militancy developed on a scale un- 
known in the preceding decades. The question 
that needs to be asked is why nothing of this 
finds an echo in Keynes's writings before the 
First World War. 

In those years it was not economics but prob- 
ability that "absorbed Keynes's Intellectual 
energies. We are told how his interest in prob- 
ability originated, but nothing about his influ- 
ence on later thinkers or the current status of 
his views among philosophers. This is a pity 
since probability played at least as important a 
part in Keynes’s thinking as his struggles with 
the bore scholastic aspects Of ethics. 

He had begun in 1904 at the age of twenty 
with a paper presented to the Apostles entitled 
"Ethics In Relation to Conduct". In this 
Keynes took issue With Moore, who had 
argued that when the results of an action can 
only be foreseen over the immediate future our 
utter Ignorance of the far future precludes us 
from assuming that It is right to choose what 
offers the greater good within the period which 
we can forecast. It was Keynes’s contention 
that we can act with good conscience in the 
pursuit of immediate gbod. "A statement of 
. probability", he contended, “always haSYefer- 
ence to the available evidence and cannot be 
refated or confirmed by subsequent events." 

To say that an action was probably right im- 
plied no more than "this is the best estimate I 
can make under existing circumstances’ 

Thus Keynes's interest in probability sprang 
from b|S preoccupation with ethics 'apd yi par- . 
tjcular with' the remnant' of utilitarianism in 
Moore. It was not an interest that died when 
Keynes moved on to economics. On the con- 
trary, having wrestled for many years at the 
height of his intellectual powers with the lope 
of choice under conditions of uncertainty, he 
. harped constantly on expectations and the un- 
certainty necessarily attaching to them long 
before economists sought ■ to confute Jus 

theories under the banner of ''mh^alexpe^- 

' tioDs". His examination of the logical process 
by which dpncluaions can be drawn frWjew- 
tain evidence underlay his study of ^ be- 
haviour of financial markets and coloured his 
approach to mathematical economics and i sta- 
tistics as aids to judgment.in aH activhfw. from 
business tb politics, in which decisions rhdst be 
■ made in ignorance. ... l_ 

* “The ; amount of t isk tp any l 5 v ® stor ■ v 
wrote in iMfc "practically depends „ ■ upon 


the degree of his ignorance respecting the cir- 
cumstances and prospects of the investment he 
is considering. Ii will, however, also depend on 
... the objective risk . . . arising, for instance, 
out of bad and unstable government or the 
uncertainty of the seasons." Hence the import- j 
ance of a wide knowledge of non-numerical 
facts and the inescapability of recourse to intui- 
tion and judgment. Not (hat Keynes belittled 
the importance of numerical facts or statistics. 

He was a profound believer in speculative 
arithmetic so as to get a feel of the orders of 
magnitude relevant to his problem and was 
astonishingly swift in his assimilation of facts, 
whether numerical or non-numerical. 

Half-way through the book we come at last 
to Keynes’s entry into the world of administra- 
tion and public affairs. He passed second into 
the Civil Service in 1906, well behind 
Niemeyer, scoring just over 40 per cent in eco- 
nomics and higher marks in English history 
than in mathematics. This was the only ex- 
amination in economics that he ever took; 
apart from a single term under Marshall’s su- 
pervision in 1905 and what he “soaked up” at 
home he had no formal training in the subject. 
This did not prevent him from returning to 
Cambridge from the India Office eighteen 
months later, on his twenty-fourth birthday, as a 
lecturer in economics - indeed, only with 
Pigou, virtually the only lecturer in Cambridge 
in economic theory. Within three years he was 
editing the Economic Journal and two years 
later still had produced his first book, Indian 
Currency and Finance. His membership of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Cur- 
rency in 1913 shortly before the book’s publica- 
tion was due to the intervention of Edwin Mon- 
tagu, who on several occasions gave Keynes's 
career a helpful push. His appointment 
brought him into touch with Blackett and the 
Treasury on the one hand and Austen Cham- 
berlain and politics on the other. 

To an economist the most interesting part of 
the book is the account of Keynes's part in the 
First World War. During the early months of 
the war Keynes was too fascinated by his work 
to have realized the full horror of the catas- 
trophe. Once he did, he used his position in the 
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‘A masterly performance, much the best thing Deighton has 
done since SS-GB ... “The poet of the spy story”, the back 
cover says in large capitals, with my name attached to 
them. And yes, the quotation still seems j ustified 
Julian Symons, 

Sunday Times 

‘Virtuoso top level performance' with witty eye for English 
snobberies.’ 

Matthew Coady, 

The Guardian 

‘Rich in splendidly telling phrases and pointedly sharp 
descriptions, but it is not these one-liners that put it so high. 
It is^ the sheer consistent rightness page after page after v 

page . . . Trust and betrayal, those two poles that exist jm 

in us all,'.are investigated pp dnd,:^. 
down, through and through, and 

one lays down the book exclaiming, ' 

‘‘Oh, brave old world, that has 
such writers in it.”’ ■ ./ . 

HR.F. Keating, : . ; i; ': ; j ■ «|p!w 

The Times v - •' j. ■_* 
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Treasury to provide ammunition foT the anti- 
conscriptionists and for those who saw limits to 
the scale on which Britain could finance the 
war. The Treasury view was that there were 
not enough resources to make it possible simul- 
taneously to raise large armies, produce the 
shells they needed and maintain exports at a 
level that would cover purchases from abroad. 
Lloyd George, once he left the Treasury for the 
Ministry of Munitions, pooh-poohed such 
arguments and was confident that existing re- 
sources could be supplemented from the 
labour of women workers and the credits that 
America would supply in her own interest. 

Things came to b head in the autumn of 1915: 
sterling was selling in New York nt a discount 
of 7 per cent, the Gallipoli expedition had 
failed and Kitchener had agreed to the French 
demand for a renewed military offensive, the 
result of which was 60,000 British casualties 
(and 150,000 French) at the Battle of Loos for 
no territorial gains. Keynes briefed M’Keuna 
that the supply of foreign exchange was run- 
ning out. “Our present scale of expenditure is 
only possible as a violent spurt to be followed 
by a strong reaction . . . the limitations of our 
resources are in sight." But by the end of the 
yeai the Cabinet had approved the plan for a 
great new offensive the following spring, and 
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had accepted the principle of military conscrip- 
tion. 

By this time Keynes had moved from 
arguing in favour of limited commitments that 
would free the resources necessary for sub- 
sidizing Allied armies to opposition to con- 
scription in support of a war whose continua- 
tion he regarded as futile. Keynes applied for 
exemption from military service (although he 
had already been granted a certificate of ex- 
emption by the Treasury) and was called be- 
fore the Holborn Local Tribunal on March 28, 
1916. He informed the Tribunal the day before 
that he was too busy to attend the hearing and 
the Tribunal in turn informed him that his ap- 
plication had been dismissed because the 
Treasury had given him exemption for six 
months- an exemption subsequently extended 
without time-limit. In face of this evidence 
Harrod still maintained that Keynes could not 
be considered a conscientious objector, while 
Elizabeth Johnson, who produced the evi- 
dence, argued that his application was on the 
usual grounds that the state had no right to 
compel its citizens to fight. 

This is not how Skidelsky sees the matter. 
Keynes was "too much of a political utilita- 
rian” to take a stand on abstract right. His 
letter of application specifically accepted that 
there could be "conceivable circumstances in 
which T should voluntarily offer myself for 
military service”. What Keynes was insisting 
on was that he should not be obliged "on such 
an issue as this to surrender my right of deci- 
sion as to what is or is not my duty . . . having 
regard to all the actually existing circum- 
stances”. In other words, the time had come to 
seek a negotiated peace. He may already have 
thought, as he put it to Duncan Grant in De- 
cember 1917, that ‘*1 work for a government I 
despise for ends I think criminal”. He neither 
withdrew' his application, as Harrod argues, 
nor lodged his application as a symbolic ges- 
ture, ns Mrs Johnson contends, nor refrained 
from attending because he was too busy, as he 
himself pretended. The most plausible ex- 


stayed to fight alongside M'Kenna, also re- 
mained at his post. His Bloomsbury friends, 
whose view of [he war lie shared, felt that he 
had 'Tatted” and on February 2U. Lytton 
St r ache y put on his dinncrplate “the conscien- 
tious objector's equivalent of the while feath- 
er". Keynes seems to have been undecided 
about resign at ion and in that state of mind 
submitted his application. 

Why then did he fail to pursue the applica- 
tion in March? Skidelsky points to pressure 
from his parents not to “throw everything up"; 
to the understanding reached on March 6 be- 
tween the British and American governments 
that the European Allies would invite Presi- 
dent Wilson to summon a peace conference 
when “the moment was opportune”; and to 
Keynes's conviction that the money would run 
out soon and make the case for immediate 
negotiations unanswerable. When the months 
passed and the war did not end he could take 
comfort from the help he could give his friends 
in seeking exemption from combatant service. 
Keynes spent the rest of the war torn between 
feverish activity in staving off a financial crisis 
and the hope that such a crisis would bring the 
war to an end. *T pray", he wrote to Duncan 
Grant at the beginning of 1917, “for the most 


absolute financial crash (ami yet strive to pre- 
vent it - so that all 1 do is a contradiction with 
all l feel)". The tensions that this produced left 
Keynes with a sense of guilt whieh found ex- 
pression once the war was over in the passion 
with which he denounced the Versailles 
Treaty. 

On the economic aspects of (lie Treaty there 
is no doubt that Keynes was right ; and so far as 
Germany was concerned it was the economic 
aspects that mattered. Skidelsky defends 
Keynes against his critics “not because all his 
arguments were good but because he under- 
stood that the political will to extract large 
payments from Germany for thirty years or 
more would not be available". But the truth is 
that Germany was incapable of making any 
payments for sonic years and wus unlikely to 
develop an export surplus of any size before the 
political will had faded. Repa rat ions were paid 
not by the Germans but by the American inves- 
tors who lent to Germany and never got their 
money back. Keynes was so intent on the trade 
account and the transfer problem that lie over- 
looked the repercussions on the capital market 
of trying to suck capital out of a capital-hungry 
country. 

Life in the Treasury had a long-term influ- 
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tions of the level of discourse at which they 
embarked, and the aspects which they left out. 
There was little concern with the long-term 
dynamics of empire, namely the forces (hat 
generate such external thrusts, and the appa- 
rent life-cycle that governs them. These were 
matters with which the historians and the phi- 
losophers of history concerned themselves, 
making the economists seem by contrast a little 
mechanical and superficial. On the other hand, 
the economists were all policy-minded, in that 
they intended their writings to provide working 
guidance to the public and politicians and those 
who advised them, taking the world as it stood. . 

The pivotal figure for Wood is John Stuart 
Mill. He Is shown as representing the heritage 
of thought on empire passed on from the clas- 
sical economists, ft was dominated by Adam 
Smith, who rejected colonics, along with the 
other paraphernalia of mercantilism: the 
theory of comparative costs should be uninhi- 
bited by slate intervention, including the man- 
ipulations of empire'. But Mill on empire, as on 
other matters, was equivocal. He accepted the 
policy recommendations of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield and the colonial reformers of the 
day for colonial settlements, while repudiating 
the theory of under-consumption on which the 
case for these was based. Moreover Mill, the 
great advocate of individual freedom and of a 
political system resting upon it, believed that 
for India the best arrangement for a medley of 
societies "not ready to govern themselves" and 
easy prey to the forces of disintegration, was 
that of a vigorous but benevolent and enlighl- 
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•>f his exchanges with other civil *5 
appear in this volume. But there k 
passage in u letter to Beatrice Webbing 
he summarizes wliat is still Treasury | 0re ^ 
My »f Hcinl superiors often remind «' , 
the iitiixun irmhtinmi] to the Treasury ih«2i 
ordinate ofrkial can hope in the longi* 
ger Hum the C luincclkir of the 53** *5 
turn I suppose it is true that no CbawIbS 

Exchequer can in the long run enforce a policy^ 
is opposite 1.1 the prevailing current in iheCabbti# 
contrary to the temperament of an autocratic P™ 
Minister. 

The hook stops short at the point whj* 
Keynes hud become a celebrity at the i&d 
thirty-seven, but had as yet made no oripa! 
contributions to economic theory. The pi eta 
of him that Skidelsky presents is sonwha 
unbalanced. His childhood and youth are deal 
with at inordinate length, his later intellwul 
development too briefly. His relations Rig 
Bloomsbury nre awkwardly interwoven 
an account of his duties and activities n 
Cambridge and in Whitehall that is, by cat 
parison, much less circumstantial. The rtufa 
gets too little sense of the supreme geimniha 
Keynes undoubtedly was. 
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distribution of incomes in Britain tberen 
domestic under-consumption. This caused i 
surplus of capital because it could not be pi# 
ably used at home; and it was the attempt o 
extend and control overseas empire. ForHtft 
son empire was a morbid growth, and k 
argued its disutility, restating some of |heaip 
menls of the 1860s. He rejected outright to 
idea that Britain was over-populated. H* 
solution lay in a stimulus of home demaiidh 
income redistribution, though certainsectioui} 
interests, including those of financier!, rnra 
tors and capitalists, stood in the way of this 
Hobson, right or wrong, is thus the most com- 
prehensive of the thinkers analysed here - 
Marx is not regarded as a "British ecoqmur 
Wood’s economists did their thinking w 
the most part in England, indeed in lonto 
They were concerned chiefly With qu- 
inizing the interests of the mother countij, 
often rather casually assuming a 
plemcntarity of products and of interests 
tween Britnin and the parts of her «■£ 
Canada and the West Indies suffered sf® 
losses ns free trade did away with then 1 prt#r 
ences, and perhaps Canada’s view 
mother country never really recovered 
this. In the case of India there was oftena w 
between the India Office in London ana 
immediately responsible for adrmmsjcniig 
sub-continent; the controversy over oi- 

ism (not mentioned by Wood) was na 
of this. Nor djd the economists seer ■: 
account of one of the great non-ralio 
mics of empire, namely that P. rc ’^ 76 j j 
areas of the earth's surface were best 
you had the power to do so, in order ^ 

' the French or other impenai rivau- 
sense empire wqs an extension of . 
and enmities of European hi st0I J_ 
Wood introduces us to his prd 8 , 
helpful way, setting out what we 
about each in order to F^P rJL. n*y 
degree of his preoccupation Witbetnp^ 
are a difficult lot to reduce 1°^ 0 , 

.because the economics of o al P‘^ f , (hcBli lli 
central preoccupation for most 

• text is heavily annotated, perha^ J 
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jCm of Describing is me most brilliant, 
audits and provocative attempt to character- 

h, seventeenth-century Dutch art that 1 have 
for many years. Svetlana Alpcrs's premise 
JJit italianate prejudices - the acceptance of 
Alberti's criteria for a well-made picture, 
Vasari's concept of art history and a faith in the 
maipietura poesis - have blinded art histo- 
2 b to the distinctive constitution of Dutch 
ut Her thesis is that, unlike the Italians, “the 
Dutch present their pictures ns describing the 
Rorld seen rather than as imitations of signifi- 
mi human actions". And in the seventeenth- 
i century, "already established pictorial and 
j: trait traditions, broadly reinforced by the new 
1 apciimental science and technology, con- 
■ finned pictures as the way to new and certain 
knowledge of the world”. Pictures were like 
maps, minors and even the newly-examined 
rdha: surfaces on which the world might be 
•sti forth or inscribed”. In Holland, writes 
. Alpers, "everything is pictured". 

In four long, densely wrought, discursive 
chapters, we are offered the evidence for this 
fiwis from a host of witnesses: Constantijn 
Huygens, though an admirer of Rubens and 


Rembrandt, is excited by the new worlds re- 
vealed by the telescope and microscope; the 
astronomer Kepler, recognizing the similarity 
of eye and camera obscura, likens sight to a 
picture - ut pictura, ita visio ; the educational- 
ist Comenius holds that "seeing is believing" 
and uses pictures to teach a language; and 
geographers, portraying distant places and 
events, liken mapmaking to portraiture: and 
always there was a need for the artist with “a 
sincere Hand, and a faithful Eye. to examine, 
und to record, the things themselves as they 
appear" (in the words of Robert Hooke quoted 
here). Much of this is well said. But some 
things seem wrongly said, while others remain 
oddly unsaid. 

Alpers repeatedly contrasts the Italian “pic- 
ture considered as an object in the world, a 
framed window to which we bring our eyes" 
with the Dutch “picture taking the- place of the 
eye with the frame and bur location thus left 
undefined" - that is to say: the northern pic- 
ture, Like the eye's retina, the camera obscura 
and the mirror, appears to reflect a fragment of 
"a world existing prior to us". It is the vision of 
a disembodied eye. But this ignores what his- 
torically and technically lies behind the differ- 
ence between the Italian and Dutch pictorial 
traditions: the difference between a building 
and a book - the frescoed wall versus the illu- 
minated page. And the consequences I am 
tempted to draw from this are quite the oppo- 
site of those drawn by Alpers. For while the 
fresco formed a fictive extension of an interior 
in which "significant human actions" were 


actually performed, the pictures set among 
words on the page form their images not so 
much on a retina, embodied or not, but in the 
mind's eye - the imagination. Alpers deals 
tersely with the northern imagination: “work- 
ing out of the mind was itself considered not a 
selection process or a matter of judgment, but 
a matter of mirroring". She does not pause 
over the implications for this of van Eyck's 
images of Heavenly splendour, Bosch's visions 
of Hell or Bruegel’s panoramas of human folly. 

Do Professor Alpers's strictures on imagina- 
tion perhaps explain why she has so very little 
to say about the most familiar form of Dutch 
art, the scene from domestic life? It is true, her 
final chapter on "Looking at Words" does have 
a section on the popular motif of the letter- 
reader. There, with erudite virtuosity, she 



Jacques De Gheyn's "Woman with Child and 
Piciure-book", reproduced from the book reviewed 
here. 


brings to bear evidence from epistolary manu- 
als, an educational treatise, an anecdote about 
the Incas, contemporary speculations on optics 
and Holland's overseas empire to frame her 
perceptive interpretations of Vermeer’s and 
Rembrandt's great paintings on this theme. 
Nevertheless, some 4,500 words (and an 
appendix) is a small part of so large a book that 
opens with a stirring polemic against “the re- 
cent rash of emblematic interpretations” of the 
domestic interiors of ter Borah and Vermeer. 

Alpers is surely correct to challenge our con- 
temporary iconographers, who constantly 
search for the moral lesson hidden in a Dutch 
picture, and I agree when she argues that 
northern images do not hide meanings “but 
rather show that meaning by its very nature is 
lodged in what the eye can take in”, but one 
wishes she had said more about how it works in 
this genre of painting. The point, I believe, is 
that such a typical painting as Pieter Codde's 
“Woman holding a mirror" (National Gallery) 

- is not to be identified as a rebus to be de- 
ciphered. (Is it a vanitas symbol? Do the cat 
and mouse on the floor symbolize the uncer- 
tainty of existence?) It is a modem version of 
the traditional personification of the sense of 
Sight, who always holds a mirror and has a cat 
for her companion. But Codde's sober yet 
sweet image . its subfusc modesty betrayed by a 
flash of scarlet skirt-lining, is more than that: it 
is an exemplification of the pleasures northern 
painting affords Sight. As Professor Alpers 
might have said: its "meaning resides in the 
careful representation of its subject. 
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Art historians are against treating design as a 
| ksiimate.jubject^ This prejudice may be in- 
! 9*1 by a preference for the pleasures Of 
; sptfriate villa culture in Florence and Rome 
f rakr than the prospect of research in Stutt- 
j pfl-Unterhirkheim or Pittsburgh, b(it it is no 
| tesjiODg for that. While Jakob Burckhardt 
■ Siegfried Giedion devoted large portions of 
; 'Mr.mosi important works to design, and 
l '•We Giedion's English disciple, Joseph Ryk- 
' * m ' bas arghed persuasively that the history 
, shoulditi future be treated more as If it 
\ J 6 fo* history of things {TLS May 24, 1974), 
resistance to design remains: at the recent 
j meeting of the College Art Assocla- 
JJ ( a •nutual-ait) society of American art 
who meet , to discuss how best to 
research programmes with plans for 
, ■fjwous Mediterranean holidays) the elders 
; to countenance the demands of a 
S^ ,haUsession k® sel U P t0 discuss design 

1 the subject is treated in a more 

WMed way, but although a number of 
hjjte. made brave attempts to 
entlii degrees in the history and 
"Wjde^gn, most are now foundering not 
: fv “Cause of a dearth of books op the sub-; 

Put also : because uo one sdems able to 
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techniques of aft history (with 
analysis; attributions, monographs, ico- 
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iS'iriX i^tSinith' cai) make no claim to 
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■ •Sfw* JS' leisurely - editorial discus- 
i amL- J? bpok designer or even 
)• assembling his Histpry 
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Design as a “well-known" poet, it seems on the 
evidence of the volume that a flirtation with 
industrial design has spoiled his Muse: it is 
remarkable that a well-known poet should 
introduce so many clichds, arthritic sentences 
and so much banal speculation into so small a 
space. In the course of the five pages of the 
introduction alone, terms such as “seminal”, 
“fountain-head" and “deeply significant” are 
used without apparent irony; one paragraph 
depends.for its content almost: entirely on a 
clumsy rewrite of an entry in Raymond. 
William's blameless Keywords and a dramatic 
expression used to explain the traditional 
range of the industrial designer’s concerns - 
"from a teacup to a jet aeroplane”, as 
Lucie-Smlth has it - is taken, without any form 
of reference or acknowledgment, from an 
American book that is now almost fifty years 

old. * - 

But, despite all this, A History of Industrial 
Design is an important book because it is the 
first attempt in modem times to offer a synop- 
tic view of its subject, and to be fair its range is 
impressive and its pictures are a useful resource. 

• The problem is that it is So full of error in 
•' conception and in detail that a conscientious 
reviewer, in trying to isolate precise faults in 
the course of a short piece feels rather as he 
would if he were trying single-handed to pre- 
vent a blimp from inflating. For example, 
Lucie-Smith’s studied vagueness militates 
against accuracy in criticism: sentences begin- . 
,ning “It »s generally held that . . are often 
presented in place of analysis. Furthermore, 
since the scope of the book ranges from daye 
painting to Concorde, a mere survey of the 
contents would be an extensive exercise in its 
own right. But ! will concentrate on the Errors 
of fact and misconceptions in the 10 per cent of 
A History of Industrial Design devoted to the , 
history of design of the motor car: an expe 
'mieht notice more. . . . 

It is facild to claim that the motor-cartas 

actually ''invented”, as Lude-Smith does: Carl 
Benz's application of the .Otto engine^ to 
horseless chassis was only thesynthesisofa 
number of different developments whichhave 
separate origins going back as far as the begin-, 
nink of the eighteenth century. No distraction 
is made between ■, 'aerodynamics" ( a 
science) ■ and "streamlining’ fpsjiionable 

exoression of it); Ihe fir$l streamlined car was 
nfost certainly not made by Edward 
w 1021’ as Lucie-Smith states; a Castagna- 
. bodted Alfa Romeo. buUt for Coup! Rjdolt. 

to namu but one obvious example, predates.jt 
. , by ^“ wtey f agd n ;airf 


said to have been designed as expressions of 
the respective Fascist governments of Ger- 
many and Italy. The facts are that Ferdinand 
Porsche’s designs for a radical , light car (which 
ultimately found form as the Strength- 
Through-Joy-Car and later as the Volkswagen) 
long predate Hitler's rise to power; the Topoli- 
no was the independent creation of Dante Gia- 
cosa, one of Italy’s great automotive en- 
gineers, for the private FIAT company. 
Although presented here f» a triumph otthe 
consultant designer at work, Raymond' 
Loewy’s car designs were never, in fact, a com- 
mercial success: none of his clients who im- 
plemented his designs stayed in business for 
much more than ten years after he worked for 
them. Giorgetto Giugiaro’s first mass-market 
design was not the Volkswagen Golf, but the 
Alfasud; a flat rear floor, as in the Fiat Panda, 
in no Way precludes, as Lucie-Smith believes 
for his argument, the use of independent rear 
suspension; and so on. 

Although Lucie-Smith early on attempts to 
disarm the evil eye by declaring his awareness 
of the potential problems of writing a history of 
design without the support of a rigid methodo- 


logical framework, he has no alternative to 
offer by way of treatment or technique. In- 
deed. his methods are depressingly familiar, as 
scrutiny of the way the pictures fall within the 
text will reveal. It would seem that A Histoiy of 
Industrial Design was in the first place assem- 
bled by a picture researcher and Lucie -Smith's 
job was to compose a text that did its best to 
unite the images which had been found. No- 
thing else can explain the number of bizarre 
pnd irrel^vaot : pjcturesl'.$o a . hook which ■ jjurr 
ports to be a scientific “History'' is debased to 
the level of the “writing to pictures” discipline 
that used to flaw so much current-affairs, televi- 
sion. 

■ When this technique is married to an unreli- 
able text the result is clearly unsatisfactory, but 
A History of Industrial Design does have its 
virtues; as a guileless assemblage of ideas and 
images it offers the same uncritically enthusias- 
tic interpretation of the designers’s role as the 
books Of the 1930s, 40s and 50s by Cheney, ■ 
Bertram, Read, Bel Geddes and Loewy. But 
instead of their heroic eloquence it offers flac- 
cid clichi and in place of theiT vision, scissors 
and paste. . 
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Not so great a game. 


Malcolm Yapp 

SANDY GALL 

Behind Russian Lines: An Afghan Journal 
L94pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 

0283990392 

HENRY S.BRADSHER 

Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 

332pp. Durham, NC: Duke University Press. 

Paperback, $12.75. 

082230563 I 

In August 1982, coughing, sneezing and 
grumbling, there stumbled into Afghanistan a 
group of television reporters and cameramen 
led by Sandy Gall. Their purpose was to make 
an hour-long television documentary of the 
guerrilla war being waged in the Panjsher val- 
ley by Ahmad Shah Masud and his followers. 
And, after many tribulations, they achieved 
their end: the him was shown in November 
1982. Gall's book is mainly the story of (he 
tribulations. To the media men Afghanistan 
was one protracted culture shock. Reading 
Gall's doleful account it is evident (hat the 
irritation of the journalists with what was per-' 
ceived as Afghan incompetence, lack of time- 
sense, and general unreliability was matched 
only by the dislike of their Afghan guides for 
the obstinate, complaining infidels with whom 
they had been afflicted. It is only an hour’s 
walk, the Afghans would say. Not surprisingly, 
when the journalists eventually plodded on 
blistered feet into their destination three hours 
later, they felt hardly treated. To the Afghans, 
however, it probably was only an hour's walk. 

Of all the troubles visited upon the television 
men the greatest was their inadvertent separa- 
tion from their equipment, and infuriating it 
must have been to watch the Soviet and 
Afghan Government forces launch a major 
assault on the Panjsher valley and not to be 

• able to film any of it. Gall and his companions 
scuttled among the bombs and shells looking 

. ^ for their equipment, gathering it in piece by 

Ms fighting .was pver, ■ 
c ’■ they found; fye. camera. Obliging mujahidin 
staged inconsequential actions for (lie benefit 
of the tele vision men, but it wns hardly whnt 
they had conte so far to film. And so they 
gathered up their trappings and plodded out of 

• the valley. Fate, however, had not yet had its 
fill of them and they were obliged to make their 

• ' ' way back to Pakistan by an even more uncom- 
fortable route than that by which they had 
| reached the Panjsher. For those with a long 
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memory of Afghan travel it may he said (hat it 
enb raced pari of Eric Newby's short walk in 
the Hindu Kush, together with some five pas- 
ses in the region of 15,(lQ(l feet on the way to 
Chitrai. 

The members of the Gall expedition were 
quite unprepared, mentally or physically, for 
the Afghnn situation. They had not a word of 
Persian between them and relied on finding 
interpreters; the consequence was that they 
wandered about shrouded in ignorance, re- 
plete with misunderstu tidings and often 
obliged to resort to the techniques of babyhood 
in order to indicate their wants. And, 
although, bearing in mind their ages and 
occupations, they were fairly fit, they were far 
from being fit enough for what they encoun- 
tered in Afghanistan. In the circumstances all 
credit to them that they avoided disaster and 
came out with film which, if it was not very 
good, was not as bad as it mighr have been. For 
this happy result Gall himself deserves some 
praise. 

Readers in search of information about the 
present situation in Afghanistan will not learn 
much from Behind Russian Lines. There is 
some description of the effects of war in the 
Panjsher, a eulogy of Ahmad Shah Masud, a 
brief account of the organization of his troops 
and supply system, and an appeal for Western 
help on behalf of the Tajik leader. Those who 
want a fuller analysis of the problems of Afghan- 
istan should turn to the study by Henry Brad- 
sher. It is claimed on behalf of Brodsher's book 
that it is the most comprehensive account of 
recent events in Afghanistan that has yet 
appeared, and there is much justice in the 
claim. Anthony Hyman's Afghanistan Under 
Soviet Domination 1964-81 (Macmillan 1982) 
is better on the resistance, and Anthony 
Arnold, Afghanistan's Two- Parly Commun- 
ism (Standford 1983) has more information 
about the People’s Democratic Party (PDPA), 
but, all in all, Bradsher's book is the best 
general account available. Although the au- 
thor uses no Persian material he combs the 
• : Western and Some Russian sources thoroughly 
and adds Information from unpublished US 
Government documents. Four chapters are de- 
voted to the period before 1978 and the re- 
maining two thirds of the book to events which 
have taken place since the 1978 Saur revolu- 
tion. Bradsher’s judgments are moderate and 
sensible. He is sceptical about allegations of 
Soviet direction or of close Soviet involvement 
in the events which led to the 1978 revolution, 
and doubtful about the extent of Soviet control 
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over Afghanistan before December l‘>79. 
Nevertheless, lie believes that now the Soviet 
Union is in Afghanistan it is there to stay: 
Afghanistan is destined to he another Mon- 
golia. 

Bradsher's book may mark (he limit of in- 
telligent reconstruction, interpretation ami 
speculation based upon the limited informa- 
tion presently available to Western writers. 
The question may be asked; what new informa- 
tion may eventually give us a fuller picture of 
what has happened in Afghanistan during the 
past five years? One obvious answer is Persian 
sources, including newspapers, PDPA pam- 
phlets and the publications of refugees, espe- 
cially those appearing in Germany. These 
sources may explain the origin of PDPA poli- 
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Russians versus Afghans at Pul-I-Khistl in 1885 


. in impossible terrain 


Peter Levi 

NIGEL RYAN 

A Hitch or Two In Afghanistan: A Journey 
Behind Russian Lines 
21(Jpp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8.95. 
0297783637 


Afghan resistance to relish this offering. 

Still, of all those who have written aha; 
Afghanistan in English, he is one of the#* 
sympathetic, and above all one of tM* 
fully truthful, the most paintgllylmnest-fw 
his self-criticism is persona!, it is aotnojer 
tercsting thnu anyone else’s, and one fw 
longing for the unselfcritlcal Victorians, 
when it concerns the expedition’s rnlsMte** 
hair-raising. They survive by the dpn fl« i 
teeth. . .. oi 


lira item .of (be world's^ 
InlroduOlioo to the 
ice, places ftqhstpge •* 


Afghanistan is a wonderful back-drop to a when it concerns the expedition 
travel book. The country is erninnied with ex- hair-raising. They survive by the sign | 
traordinary delights, eccentric dangers and teeth. 

amazing survivals. It is really very wild indeed, In fact, this most open-minded flD ^ 
as the Russians are discovering to their cost, ofwricersdoes get an attack of trw r? 

One of the oddest things to emerge from this to to his lost chapters, over e 

useful account is how little travelling there, or who nrc not as dramatically nasty as 

at least the subjective feel of travelling, has out - The smell of evil liangmg 0 ^ . ^ 

altered since the Russians arrived. You get the facial decadence and the sugg 

shot at more often and on a more regular basis, ccs < « to* «J°ne the mysterious ina ^ 

and there are air-raids ns well ns natural disus- guide claims someone has hugg 
tors; that is all. aro only what one feels when oneisu^^^ 

Nigel Ryan undertook his journey in order ®nd tired, and far from home. ‘ j 
to make a television filmabout the resistance George Robertson, mugiwn ^ 

to the Russians , but the true subject of his book Kafirs of the Hindu Kush , tie ^ 

is his own survival. He writes with obvious Nnriston in the course of his res , vJaB gbfdd 

honesty and a certain intolerance about him- always thought it was because uwy 

self, and he makes Sandy Gall, lender of the his inflatable rubber bath. iijgfr.: 

expedition j appear ai much jollier character Ains, one cannot always W 
and a reliable friend in need. But as a piece of elgners or their punitive expedltw 
writing, Ryan’s book is a respectable perform- tructipnof the Panjsher valley 
ance, and it records a startling adventure. Is as terrible in our eyes, and in . . ^ 

Sometimes he can be dull. The pages of camera, as the Glencoe w?® ' ^ 

build-up and initiation are too long,’ and we are Afghans are not fighting a war qb ^ 

well inside Afghanistan before he suddenly they are resisting desperately • .0 

;.makes; orip ! Sit up .But throughout the book and taking what revenge they 1 * L# 

there (s a sprinkling of excellent observations; five Russians alive in Herat), » u r . 

•he WrltP^ tlPTR fltlri fhkrA nrfth Iinim.ini i.nluJ ninnln »»Vf»n flOfllDSt UlC W •• 


•he writes here and there with unusual brilliance 


united people, even against . tne . 

Ryan Is too intelligent to hope- ^ 
even, for the remote help we ■ j 
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' ■ ; ■ and was bored, 1 V9hen the Russians.' mount a learns Persian and spends h' 
li»- • .. There aTuuicajtant ia^ncM ‘ anrfittto.npj^kadcfe jeader with the resistance. B “ t ^ 

SlPfiP - • ?< fi gfit ihg a ;difficu!t: defensive battle, human beings of alt are tn.e JW 

ly tfie old man who had bufit >• 

L' n. f -f y; ' : , 'mder the Hite”; but : in a free as an air-raid shelter 

■£* . yj PP. • : ; t ‘.® t J1 ? iS ; 0f couri ® something djffdrent. A Tliis is Ryan’s first bo ^ k ’® n .^jjo)is Wj' 

Q W l *' • , t similar bMt \yors C moment of failure* occurs several ways. The ritual ' ncan ^.^^ 

. I8BNPto03M?33 i . ;to' mjr tast^ 'hilarious «r5s>t^ntravdlersont^^ 
- ' ;toddchV^Wi- ; fe treats Mwth. a fdw wbrds, never grow tired. Are 

f.v: . ^.pwtoghrii^tlumi^ahger about bflr diifter- ‘ harrribnv? give a parficular ^ ^ 

of Offeree helicopter gunsliips, and tv**#** 

i. ' i. y ; ■ '-v ; • ' ‘{fosii vi^gin^^is fail I aim s&e Uke ft labrador', ous awfulness to the bombing^ . 
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•I un the chief Genius Brannii, with me there 
arc3 others; she. Wellesly, who protects you is 
^ Tallii, she who protects Parry is named 
Emmii; she who protects Ross is called Annii." 

• iiwasBranwell who was the lucky recipient of 
(hose toy soldiers which first set the Bronte 
dnldien writing their sagas of Glass Town, 
Aagna and Gondal. Charlotte's ninepins 
letvcd for native Ashantee tribesmen, defeat- 
ed aod colonized by the Duke of Wellington, 

■ ^ 0 gradually metamorphosed into the Byron- 
jeDiike of Zamoma and King of Angria. The 
eaihusiaslic participation of all the girls, and 
[iiticularly Charlotte, in these tales of military 
aiirotfory adventure, must soon have unset- 
tled Branweil’s confidence of being “chief 
Gnnus“. 

The Early Writings of Charlotte Bronte by 
Christine Alexander is a delightful, scholarly, 
pdiently documented account of the develop- 
-mi of the Glass Town and Anglian sagas in 
riidi Charlotte and Branwell collaborated. 
Alexander has deciphered and ordered a mass 
of previously unpublished material, including 
the children’s sketches and watercolours, and 
succeeds in closely relating these diffuse, fan- 
tastical stories both to contemporary political 
affairs and to Charlotte’s development as a 
writer. Her serious, scholarly management of 
these flagrantly repetitive, contradictory, bnr- 
buic and exotic tales is something for which 
many readers will be grateful. 

Yet (he main interest of the book lies not so 
rodi In the autjibr’s painstaking paraphrases 
dfaese tales as'in her suggestive interpreter 
fasofthem. She points out, for instance, how 
frequently the figures of the unloved orphan, 
thejealous older woman and the paternal lover 
Karin these early works. She searches out the 
frnpUcations of Charlotte’s adopting a cynical 
■de voice, particularly in those stories that tell 
.ri the io\moral proceedings of the Duke of 
totoma. She suggests that the mixed fasclna- 
iwtind mockery with which Zamorna’s illicit 
eafrs are described prefigures the moral un- 
“Wentionallty of the iater novels. Certninly, 
^ is a sense In which sexual passion and 
fj^vity are .closely associated In these early 
tales: 

Is 'pasilpn and Urc unquenchable. Im- 
stormy pride, diving and soaring enthu- 
aad pootryj arc kindling their fires In all 
•tun, and his wild blood boils from his heart and 
like a torrent; of new-sprung lava. 

descriptions as these suggest how far 
^Byronlc herq- villain of Apgria becomes a 
W^quIValently liberated energies in the 
is a lover! not. by. whom to be 
and betrayed, . ljke : the many pale 
Angria i butwhom tprivalin pqs- 
rae passion of “war and poetry” . Such 
u to)eensofiousJy ipelebjated here, but 
-L l psde!q A; difficulties When felt by the 

W 1 ? nl 1 - la - ter "works.' . 

^en qiarlotie werit to teach at Roe Head 

jtma 0a ^ ^arpoiiia and of Angria con- 
» tW ^W^iWitha brilliance of realiza- 
Kti5> jS ^ r ® a dy the im aginative p'opsi- 
of .being homesick.and love- 
sitting in the school- 
t^ ; ^P^ d » .ww the Duke of Zamdrna 
jjrtjl.^^^lthat obelisk, with the mute 


* ^yo4|m i the fern waving at 
td ■ Ph anqther occasion , from her 
kc ^ies ,, afAngria “come into 

*!vS? v f^ij eurfrpapers. They per- 

fc^.^^-pn.'th^bed and I heard (heip 


: like a labrador , bus awfulness to the oom e . ^ 

, in order to dig traps. Certainly the torther W ^ 
b camera. Ryan from being a television BXec J •• 
4gt\ abqut the the book «• 


. paradise and practice- 
S^hhtii Charlotte was twenty- 
inject fantasy for something 
M^^'Tfie fact that she never 


. fact that she nevei 


fully realized this ambition for the prosaic is 
testimony, perhaps, to a lifelong homesickness 
for Angria. The passionate poetic blood of 
Zamoma bents again, though more con- 
strainedly, in Lucy Snowe and Jane Eyre. 
Christine Alexander has written a book which 
is both pleasurable and informative. It richly 
satisfies its own limits, but also opens the way 
to new, retrospectively attentive interpretation 
of Charlotte Bronte's major novels. 

Stevie Davies’s Emily Bronte: The artist as a 
free woman is a readable, personalized, free- 
wheeling meditation on the “chief Genius" of 
Emily Brontg. She discusses Emily's life and 
work from a Jungian perspective, which 
emphasizes the archetypal myth of the earth- 
mother. interpreting Wuthering Heights ns a 
"myth of rebirth", of the soul seeking its “lost 
male counterpart” and as a myth of "universal 
forgiveness”. This optimistic reading stresses 
the indeterminate and universal qualities of 
Emily's work, and grounds them in some abso- 
lute mythological scheme born of the “shared 
psyche of the race". 

Unfortunately, the book relies rather heavi- 
ly on the author's personal and vague accounts 
of sacrificial myths, and contains no references 
to other criticism, no notes or bibliography. As 
a result, its interpretation comes to sound both 
quirky and bland. A somewhat hagiographic 
biography of Emily is followed by an un- 
ashamedly personal meditation on the poems 
and prose, interspersed with homely descrip- 
tions of the landscape round Haworth and of 
life at the parsonage as Stevie Davies imagines ' 
it. Her discussion of Wutheruig Heights is a 
curious blend of subjective observation and 
mythological decoding. For instance, she 
assures us that “If you have seen a little girl in a 
deep sleep . . . then you have seen Catherine’s 
death as Emily Bronte meant you to imagine 
it.” Such an observation is strangely resistant 
to the hysterical violence and foreboding rest- 
lessness of Emily’s own account. Later, she 
claims that Heathcliff’s beating his head in rage 
against a tree is a baptismal image, and that his 
blood suggests "the sacrificial slaughter” of 
"ancient mystery religions”. Somehow, this 
large-scale reading of the novel as a fertility 
my tb . tends to float free ,of the very particular 
human hatred and despair which, it seems to 
me, go mainly unredeemed and unforgiyen. 

This interpretation of Wuthering Heights ip 
terms of a universal consolatory myth of re- 
birth and forgiveness is not helped by the lack 
of attention to other critics, or by such rash 
generalizntions as the dismissal, for instance, 
of all the Romantic poets who, by contrast to 
Emily Bronte are devoted "to nature at its 
harmlessly vegetable or rocky effects, such as 
' Wordsworth’s 'rocks and stones and trees' If 
nothing else, this is a carelessly unsuitable 
quotation. The landscape of the Lucy poems is 
ns haunted and terrible as the heath after 
Catherine's death, and is at least as likely, a 
source of Emily’s inspiration as the myth of 
Psyche. Although this book is warmly and sym- 
pathetically addressed to its subject, it relies 
too unquesfioningly on its own confidence of 
novelty. 

In reading P. J. M. Scott’s Anne Bronte: A 
Ne\y Critical Assessment one learns, among 
other things, of the fnilipgs of modern parent- 
hood, the advisability of corporal punishment, 
the shortcomings of the Synod of the Church of 
England, the horrors of its liturgical reforms, ■ 
and that the hqir-styles of punk rockers 
. patently just "desperate cries for attention 
from a generation improperly reared by liberal 
parents. Sandwiched between these harangues 
for our times is some discussion of Anne 
Bronte’s novels and poems; a discussion which 
centre? mainly ort the relevance of her work to 
■ personal morality. In the last . chhpter Scott 
takea Ihe opportunity of disagreeing with 
Anne's “heresy of universalism” and expounds 
his own belief inibe doctrine of hell ^ctvhe 
• obligingly anticipates, will be "utflammatoryo 
ill temper for any who have patience to read it : I 
through". However, patient readers are again ; 
rudely rounded upon in the last pdges: If the. 
reader wishes to curse me fpr a srftug «jn“ ■ 

' plncenUy setting down pU this theology of cop 
demnation, lethimsave hisb r eathawrltew.|h 
! thrills of fright rippling' up and qowp my beipg , 

■ ' . " The moody apd immodest didacticism p •. 
this book is, It seems to me. pnalleviated by a y.; 
thrills for the reader, . ; ; 
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THE RETREAT OF 
RADIANCE 
IanMoffitt 

The Chinese Civil War of 1949 is an unusual and 
interesting starting point’ for a pilgrimage of revenge 
that becomes ’a joumey into youth, guilt and 
understand ire 1 , 

The Times 

£7.95 320pp 
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Angela Davis-Gardner 

A wonderfully fresh first npvel set In a Nova Scotjsn . 
convent school in the 1920s and true to she wonder, . 
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£8.95 302pp 

FLOODGATE 
Alistair MacLean 

Master storyteller Alistair MacLean draws the reader 
through a labyrinth of troths and false trails In h is 
compelling new novel of bombing and blackmail. 
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ON WINGS OF EAGLES 
KeftFoUett 

' Bestselling novelist Ken Folteit reconstructs an 
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daring rescueofnvp American civilians Iran art Ionian 
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1945 : THE DAWN CAME 
UP LIKE THUNDER 
Tom Pocock 

A brilliant account ol the changing lace of the world in 
the turbulent summer of 1945, when Tom Pocock, then 
a young war correspondent, launched liis distinguished. 
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‘The excitements, scheming “td medieval gang-warfare 
1 are Vividly resurrected by Giles St Aubyn. 1 ' 

Sunday Express 

£11.95 black and white illustrations . 288pp 

ADURABLEFIRE 

Letters of Duff arid Diana Cooper ; : 

/ 1913-1950 •••' 

Edited by A rtemis Cooper ■ 1 

Love, scandals, jok^s, theatrical and political gossip! the 
Icttets of the ebullient actress and the witty statesman 
provide a marvellous portrait of twoextmardlniiy 
characters and the age in which they lived. 

£12.95 332pp 

THE FONTANA 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
COMPANION TO 
MODERN THOUGHT 

Edited by Alan Bullock and • 

■ ; v RBWoodiiigs 

■ OveT 15Q0 entries, fttch Ujf an authority on thesubject , 
give biographical details nnij assessments of work tund 
. career.fbr iwent icfh-cenuirv ortista, -scientists, 
humanists, soldiers, polit iclans and performers front 
‘ i Aalto to Z-wicky. 

£l3.95 -.dasriM Index 868pp., I 
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Boasters on their dangerous journeys 
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Hermione Lee 

V.S. PRITCHETT 

More Collected Stories 

320pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.50. 

07Q11 27457 

■ A fat, lazy, fifty-yeaT-old estate agent called 
Rogers, living in a country town in an alcoholic 
“stupor of inertia and incompetence”, makes 
friends with another fat drunk called Pocock, 
who says he is a well-known painter. Pocock 
dies, no one seems to have heard of him, and 
Rogers takes home one of Pocock’s paintings, 
an embarrassing nude. “He took the picture 
because, without knowing it, he felt it symbol- 
ized the incomprehensibility of the existe nee of 
other people.” 

The sentence, and the story ("Pocock Pas- 
ses”, 1938), are characteristic. V. S. Pritchett's 
stories penetrate “the incomprehensibility of 
the existence of other people” by making (he 
most unpromising characters reveal them- 
selves in absurd and painful ways. Very often 
the penetration of such lives will centre on a 
comical object - a set of false teeth, a ladder - 
which the reader, though not the characters, 
recognizes as "symbolic". "Pocock Passes” is 
typical, too, for its dingy semi-rural setting and 
for the rather shame-faced relationship be- 
tween the two men, each of whom “has passed 
the crest of his life”. 

It is reasonable to compare such characters 
with Dickens's shabby-genteel optimists or 
Wells's anxious suburban heroes, but Pritch- 


ett's England is more peculiar and less predict- 
able than those parallels suggest. The curricu- 
lum vitae of any of his characters will be found 
to have odd quirks or gaps. The bossy interior 
decorator, so irresistible to middle-nged 
women, gives up Chinese drawing-rooms for a 
girl who likes dogs and horses. Mr Lavender, 
ex-Navy, in the garment trade, displays the 
portrait of a great-uncle who “made a quarter 
of a million in the bacon trade - and was the 
best judge of claret south of the Wash" - but 
who turns out not to be a great-uncle at all. A 
harmless window-cleaner marries a crazed 
wife, a respectable locum finds himself acting 
as a go-between for a very odd marriage, a 
henpecked grocer finds his house taken over by 
his barmy landlord. Pritchett's favourite type is 
anxious, earnest, well-meaning, easily 
bothered: 

Lavender relumed, and seeing her near the picture, 
straightened it and then put his blotter straight on his 
desk, saw dial the telephone books were in the right 
order on Ecles's table. Then he got his coat from the 
coat stand, remarking that Eefes had only one bad 
habit: he often used Lavender's peg by mistake. 
“Small things’ 1 , he said, “irritate". 

But the attempts to keep order are doomed 
by the “incomprehensible” strangeness of 
things. The only way to keep a brave face is to 
make yourself up. Most of Pritchett’s charac- 
ters are boasters, liars, story-tellers, or, at the 
least, self-deceivers. When a daughter says of 
the father whose second marriage is a bad mis- 
take, “It was his chief vanity that he under- 
stood his own behaviour”, she speaks for them 
all. There is an excellent story in the earlier 


Collected Stories called "The Sailor”, narrated 
by an ineffectual country gentleman who takes 
in the sailor, Thompson, as a cook. Thomp- 
son's confusion on land is pathetic; every 
errand lie makes is a victory over alien terri- 
tory. 

When he came back he was excited. He hud (lie look 
of someone stupefied by incomprehensible success. 
It is ihe feeling a landsman hns when he steps off a 
boat after a voyage. You feel giddy, canny, surprised 
at your survival after crossing thill bridge of deep, 
loose waicr. You boasl. So did Thompson - morally. 

Moral boasting after dangerous journeys in 
alien spaces is the condition of life for Pritch- 
ett’s characters. Some, like the old lady in “The 
Liars” or the museum attendant in “On the 
Scent", live entirely inside their inventions. 
Some have a single lie which they cling to, like 
Mr Lavender's “great-uncle” or Pocock’s 
painting career. Boasters respect each others' 
subterfuges. 

“Been having (rouble with my foot," said Mr I'ocock 
defiantly at Rogers. 

"It's the weight you carry,” said Rogers. "I get it 
myself." 

Mr Pocock, as one heavy drinker to another, appre- 
ciated the tact of that lie. 

The uncomfortably intimate pairings (banal 
versions of Conrad's “secret sharers”) that re- 
cur in the stories - Rogers and Pocock, Laven- 
der and Eeles, two Irish brothers, a film pro- 
ducer and researcher, a bankrupt father and 
the son he despises - suggest the question: 
How close can you be to someone without 
finding them out? Pritchett sees that people 
can give themselves away with every word they 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA 
1934 

•• , . Translated by William Weaver 

297pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.50. 

• 0 436285533 
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Readers of Cabiere della sera will know that 
• • Alberto Moravia has recently returned from 
Vi\. Mongolia to write about pastoral socialism, 
v t Most Italians will have seen him on television 
; attacking both 1 the terrorism of the Red Bri- 
j gades and the legitimacy of the state. Those 
; ;'|s Who were students in 1968 Will remember how 
}’;j ’ he entered crowded halts to listen sympatheti- 
cally to their millenariap hopes. They will find 
• it both comforting and disconcerting to'realize 
/ 1 .. that this eminent writer who achieved instant 
Tefcpgnitipn with his novel ,Gli Indifferent! in 
1929% still among them and still a n outst and- 
; ing figure as he approaches his sjeverity-sixth 
V ; ’ biithaa y* 11 comforting because he seems as 
fell - - ' Permanent the red cliffs of Capri or the 
iiif i i ' slopes 'of Monte Mario, a reassuring symbol of 


characters are in disguise at a fancy dress ball 
and the book itself is written in a style which is 
not Moravia’s. All this elaborate camouflage 
owes much to fascist oppression and cen- 
sorship - and it is interesting that the Duce 
failed to recognize himself in La Mascherata- 
but this is only a partial explanation. 

1934, published in Italy last year and now 
skilfully translated by William Weaver, will 
disappoint neither Moravia's admirers nor 
those reading him for the first time. For the 
former, there will be an element of dUjA vu, the 
recurrence of old themes and techniques, but 
as they will already appreciate, seeing or look- 


suicide. This is another familiar theme; in 
V Autonomo. Guido spends most of his time 
contemplating driving over the edge of a cliff to 
break with conformity but, like so many Mora- 
vian males, he fails to act. Luzio has been 
studying Kleist, a man who committed suicide 
with his mistress, and desperately seeks to 
evade this fate by courting Beata, only to find 
that she too has a Copy of Kleist and is looking 
for a partner who will make love and then enter 
into a suicide pact. Apart from passing Kleist 
and Nietzsche to one another, and a brief con- 
versation in the sea, they fail to come to grips 
with the problem; Beata and her husband re- 


ing is a complex process in Moravia. On ,he mm .0 ™ h” 

boat to Capn - the same settmu as thHf nf It eietn- r r^.ri„ i. ■ 


boat to Capri - the same setting as that of // 
Disprezzo in 1954 - Luzio conducts the early 
stages of his love affair entirely, through ex- 
pressive glances at the young German girl 
Beata, and this is continued in a hilarious epi- 
sode with some sunglasses. Voyeurism.is also 
explicitly mentioned and underlined in the 


sister Trade and her mother Pauln. However, 
they too are not what they seem. The know- 
ledge that Beata is a professional actress will 
provide the clue to the second half of the book 
but It would be otiose and unfair to follow the 
plot through to its tragic end. 

Much of the novel is sexually explicit and 


•aches his s-everity-sixth scene where Luzio watches the naked Beata mwVnf Z « 7* ■ expHc,t and 
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'» a reassuring symbol of ■' the husband to photograph them both Mora , tbe umatorla. Mora- 

sbangingwoffd. but this ■ rla’s ^_Bconv,ct.ou Is, ha. the conflict of egos, lhe 


* and still g„ undetected. So 
characters arc often innocent,, 
the narrative is wickedly observant tP** 
ly famous for his ear; his peorie 
wear their verbal manjffi Jg* 
once protecting and revealing then^' 

Even now. Bunny Manningiree won't Bn*. . 
wus doing in (he w U r. He simply sayshevS l ? k 
ns Iniliuni in the Shetland*, “poc L aS? 
few months m lhe United States, aSdh£t 
m Lit) wuh one or iwo “wheezes" 

“wheeze” cumes o„t will, 0 lingering'^** 
as if he were a .sehoollmy who had JunZH 

fnr'lr;:L ai,,kcs ^ w ^ te *^u 

Thai delight in detail is the outstaDdiMnui 
ity or Pritchett's work. The narrative hi 
lously ironic nnd precise even when tbe gtcria 
(ns with one or two in thiscollection) are slidi 
The man “whose slow mind lay down £ 
dog in the domestic basket", the woman sh 
keeps “breaking helplessly into autobk» 
phy", the conversationalist who ends the oUg 
"sodden in his own anecdotes, like a trail i 
rum", the ship’s officer “with an unreasoaS 
chin and emotional knees", the lady B wb® 
upper part suggested a box at Ihe open a 
which she was somehow living and siuh^“: Uo> 
relish for humane caricature is everywhere* 
tained, in a collection which ranges from Ik 
1930s to the late 1970s. One of Pritrtetii 
characters is a mineralogist who believe is 
“no fact, however small, is unimportant, h 
all the facts together and one gets the whok' : 
If people were crystals, Pritchett would h 
their mineralogist. 


furore and even a Polish translation seemw 
evitable. 

To call 1934 a “romance" wouldbeashfik 
as calling it an historical novel, although it 
could be described - like // Conformists -lii 
“political’’ novel. The story does involve fesda 
Italy, the Nazis and the Night of the Long. 
Knives, which lias a decisive impact on at least 
two of the characters. The strange Rusai 
aristocrat and village whore, Sonia, also talk 
about her bizarre affair with Azev, the Socials 
Revolutionary leader and doublMgent,brtii 
is not the historical content which is impfflti*. 
nor even the reminder that Dostoevsky * 
mains Moravia’s supreme literary modd.TV 
"history" is part of the technique of theanw 
and it is only "political" in the sense that;* 
Luzio says, “in a regime of terror 
blc not only to distinguish truth from re* 
hood, hut also to distinguish the truth pm* 
hood, if I may be excused a playon »w5 
ugain, from the truth of truth". Luziol V|j\ 
Jew - ns he has to prove in dramauo.c®*' , 
stances - he is not attracted by, Shapiro* j 
to gel rich, he is not yet a convra*® . 
fascist, he fails to consummate 


panting for the dictator 

^ ~ past (notably in his send-up . 

Michael Scammell agricultural policies in The Go 
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^ISKANDER 

tnndroofChegem 

Translated by Susan Brownberger 

368 pp. Cape. £8.95. 

02440 21591 

^Bbmderis likened, on the jacket of his 
Lj SatdroofChegem (published in Russian 
hv Aidls in 1979, but not available in its 
Lrety in the Soviet Union), to Gnbriel 
narda Marquez, and the novel, by implica- 
te to One Hundred Years of Solitude. The 
to Is far-fetched to say the least, and of 
OTUse Iskander cannot be held responsible for 
it bat it Is instructive to consider some of the 
^sons why the invocation of Marquez is so 
nMe of the mark. 

[Under's tale of a tribal adventurer who 
rises from layabout to top dancer in a folk 
daring troupe, then retires to escape arrest 
ad becomes a celebrated toastmaster, is set, 
to Solitude, in a remote country at the outer 
edges of empire. Abkhazia, a tiny land at the 
eastern end of the Black Sea, once known to 
! die Ancient Greeks as Colchis and later much 
l buffeted by the competing ambitions of Geor- 
r ji, Ottoman Turkey and Imperial Russia, is 
, an excellent vantage point from which to con- 
1 template the follies of empire building. And 
l ty events described in this Macondo of the 
taiiem Mediterranean also span about a hun- 
■ (bed years of turbulent history, starting with 
: iheperiod just after Russian annexation in the 
, meteenth century, continuing through the 
' Revolution, four years as part of the indepen- 
dent republic of Transcaucasia, ten years as an 
! Mependenl republic within the Soviet Union, 
j reduction to an autonomous region of Geor- 
. pi, occupation by the Germans and "libera- 
i tion" towards the end of the Second World 
| War, not to speak of Abkhazia’s involuntary 
' ride on Ihe roller-coaster of Soviet history: 
NEP, collectivization, purges, world war, 
more purges, de-Stalinlzation, de-Khrushche- 

VEStiOO, 

The subject-matter is rich in potential for 
my and satire, especially when viewed from 
fr village, of Qhegem, perched high 1 in the 
; woiains behind Abkhazia’s capital city of 
' ^um (best known as a holiday resort). 
: Iskander, who has shown a gift for satire in the 
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Protest and prayers 
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past (notably in his send-up of Khrushchev's 
agricultural policies in The Goatibex Constella- 
tion). has peopled his novel with a cast of col- 
ourful characters: Kolya Zarhidis, the wealthy 
tobacco merchant who stakes his entire fortune 
in a gambling game against a cattle dealer; the 
princess who takes Sandro for her lover; San- 
dro's shrewd and successful peasant father, 
Khabug; the cowardly collective farm chair- 
man, Timur Zhavnnba. And there are equally 
fnscinating historical figures: Prince Olden- 
burgsky, a pre-Revolutionaiy grandee in 
Abkhazia (attacked by Lenin in his time); Noy 
Zhordania, effective ruler of independent 
Transcaucasia under the Mensheviks; Nestor 
Lakoba, who took over Abkhazia under Soviet 
rule; and of course those wildly successful 
Transcaucasians, Stalin and Beria. 

Iskander has combined these elements in 
eleven chapters, each one a separate tale loose- 
ly woven around the character of Sandro, 
which take him from pre-Revolutionary times 
up to the era of Khrushchev. The progress is 
not strictly chronological, but it is useful to 
summarize it in that way. At the outset we find 
Sandro as the young lover of a Svanian princess 
and getting into a tight spot with the Menshe- 
viks. In other early chapters he earns the praise 
and indulgence of Prince Oldenburgsky, gets 
involved in Kolya Zarhidis’s epic gambling 
game and tries to play the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks off against one another during a 
Civil War incident. The climax of the story 
comes when Sandro, as one of the stars of the 
Abkhazian Folk Dance Ensemble, dances for 
Stalin, and is later selected to accompany him 
on a fishing trip. Later still, as danger from the 
purges mounts, Sandro purposely injures his 
knee_ and retires to his native village of 
Chegem, where he becomes a celebrated tama- 
da, or toastmaster, and betweenwhiles a 
watchman over the village orchard. 

The trouble is that the book sounds more 
exciting even in this bald summary than it is in 
the reading. It suffers from two large faults. 
First, there is a failure of nerve. Iskander 
leaves us in no doubt as to his negative views on 
the impact of Soviet rule on Abkhazia, but, 
except in the very middle of the book, he pre- 
fers tq keep these dangerous tqpics al arm’s 
length, treating them to gentle ridicule instead 
of lashing them with the whip of satire. As a 
result, neither Sandro nor any of the other 


characters in the book ever comes truly alive. 1 
They remain figures in a comic opera, all luke- 
warm pleasures and pale regrets, in which the 
true-life monsters have walk-on parts. Eyes are 
averted from the bleak realities of modern > 
Russia and the whole is lost in a haze of whimsi- < 

cal sentimentality. 1 

Only in two central chapters does IskandeT 1 
break out of this haze . “The Story of the Prayer 
Tree”, about the paradoxical fortunes of an 
ancient, hollow walnut tree that serves as the 
village oracle and the tricks it plays on the 
villagers, offers a wonderful parody of Soviet 
attitudes to religion. “Belshazzar’s Feasts", 
where Sandro performs for Stalin's benefit and 
witnesses the effect the dictator's alternating 
bouts of seemingly spontaneous cheerfulness 
and sullen suspicion have on his sycophantic 
courtiers, is a memorable addition to the grow- 
ing Russian literature on Stalin, given extra 
force, perhaps, by Iskander's intimate know- 
ledge of Stalin’s Georgian origins; this is one of 
the chapters that remain unpublished in the 
Soviet Union. 

Two chapters, alas, are not enough to save a 
book (though they remind one of the strength 
of Iskander's talent when he is on form). The 
other (and related) major defect is the novel's 
slack and nerveless prose. Iskander writes not 
only as if in ignorance of the entire modern 
movement in fiction since James Joyce, but 
also, which is worse, as if Bely, Babel, 
Zamyatin. Bulgakov and Platonov had never 
existed. ■ His leisurely, anecdotal narrative, 
with its clumsy asides to the reader, its plethora 
of “incidentally”s and "by-the-way”s , seems as 
if it had been written in Abkhazia rather than 
in Moscow. 

There must be many and complicated 
reasons for this: cultural isolation, the difficul- 
ty for independent writers of obtaining any 
competent criticism once they abandon the 
sheep-pen of the Writers’ Union, personal ten- 
sions. Iskander is a brave and admirable man, 
attempting the almost impossible: to remain in 
the Soviet Union and write truthfully. But it 
docs him no favours to praise his prose indis- 
criminately or for the wrong reasons. Not the 
least of the evils of that political system that 
; ■ Marquez is said to admire iathe fluidify with 
which it attempts to ensure that none of jits 
subjects wlli Write with the freedom of express- 
ion enjoyed by Marquez. ' ' . . 


My Life and Times 

IEROME K. JEROME 

In this autobiography, long out of print, the 
author of Three Man In a Bent looks back on 
his long and varied life. Witty, moving and 
often profound, full of anecdotes and 
memorable characters, It will delight the 
reader from start to flnlah. He became 
friends with many of the leading literary and 
theatrical figures of the day. and although a 
relaxed, urbane man he was a relentless 
explorer of new Ideas and new experiences. 
Mg Life and Times transports us back to the 
late Victorian and Edwardian times. 

4 Just published 0 7195 4089 5 C9.50 
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[ ^J^ ^itmatav, now in his fifties, has been 
! 5S^ in S; stories and novels since the late 
i 2MIe is well-respected In the Soviet Union 
JJJ® Won several Stete prizes. He subscribes 
; oe ; doctrine of socialist realism:’ his heroes 
I ^ u?ua| ly stalwart Kirghiz workers, and he 
i ^wlsive use of folk legends. Yet his 
have from time to time contained 
, explicit oriticism of the Soviet State. 
hti^ £ Qrewe U’ Gul'sary, published in 
: ai .T970,^s an account of the.prushiiig 

^^Jji^t pfficlals in tfte 1950s of all initiative , 
’! p J 1 .of jhtf peasantry >- 'sytrtbblized ' by 

;Wj ^ his horse. In his latest book; 
^ Wttslate^ hy John French l he makes- a ; 
^.P ru ! teri ! phonal cooperation, and attacks 
; k of all things foreign which 

•r 80 f^facteristic of Soviet leaders. 
'firSS- La * ti MonThwA Hundred Years 
^Wnderpus.booit, not lightened by the 
‘ ^ t a ^warding onei. It has many 

• j, ha^pfij plaited together. It 
q ‘ yedigel,.who; works at a remote 
nvKn ' ;^9Whe're on the East-West rail- 
the desert in South 
r n old friend Kazangap 
resolve^ to bury him according.to 
Mosle'm tn^toihi ln the old cemet : 
l^^gfl- So tHe smail caravan - a trao 
body, an excavator to dig 
W six thouroers - sets 
During the 

\ 64ck oyer events of the 


last twenty years; in particular, he recalls the 
last days of Stalin, when his schoolteacher 
friend Abutalip was unjustly persecuted (he 
had been a prisoner-of-war, and had later 
escaped and fought with the Yugoslav parti- 
sans).- Things have improved since then, 
Yedigei reflects: but events prove him mis- 
taken. 

The mourners never reach the old cemetery, 

■ for they come up against a guarded barbed- 
wire fence behind which is a cosmodrome, 
from which rockets are being sent up as part of 
a joint Soviet-American space mission. Two of 
the astronauts make contact with an alien civi- 
lization on another planet, and report to their 
base that the “aliens" probably have a lot to 
teach os, since their population of 10,000 mil- 
lion are living peacefully as one state, Rowing 
nothing of weapons or war. But the Soviet and 
American joint controllers on Earth ban the 
astronauts from returning, cut off all channels 
of communication, and send up more rockets 
to form a barrier in space - “so that nothing 
should change on earth* so that everything 
should stay as It was". " ■ 

On its appearance in Navy Mir three years 
ago, this novel was greeted by many Soviet 
, intellectuals as a plea for an end to cold war 
policies. Aitmatov himself, in his preface. de*, 

scribes lhe book as a “cosmo. ogtqal _ ta|e 
dreamed up with one intention only - to draw 
attention to a situation fuU ofpotenWl dpnge 
for people on earth". But this is more tbrin just 
’ another declamation from the Soviet ^ 
movement. When (also in the preface hecasti 
gates the creators of : the Chinese Cultural Re 
■ volution for denying their »un.try?^sl and 
isolating themselves behind a Great Wall, it i$ 
not only the Maoists that Aitmatov has in 
mind He re-tells in old Kaiakhi legend about 
Uw MongolSi when ,tlte evil Zhuau'abuan m- 
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The Art of 
Humanism 
KENNETH CLARK 

Donatello. Uccello. Alberti. Mantegna and 
Botticelli are the five artists chosen by 
Kenneth Clark as embodying the crucial 
Ideas and expression of the art of humanism 
and the early stages of the Italian 
Renaissance. He reveals the brilliant 
orglnality of their Individual achievements, 
the astonishing quality of their total 
contribution to the Renaissance and their 
lasting potency In pointing the way for some 
modern artistic achievements. 

0 7195 4077 1 88 Illustrations £12.50 





vaders practised on their slaves a form of tor- 
ture which destroyed all their memory arid in- 
telligence. They became mindless mankurtsi 
and Aitmfttov sees the successors of the 
Zhuan’zhuans in those scientists and politi- 
cians who plan to control people, so that “a 
person will always do everything in accordance 
with the central programme”. Such an Orwell- 
ian vision of the future is firmly rejected by the 
hero of the novel, Yedigei; his creator hus 
instead made him a protester against blind au- 
thority. Yedigei is "a man who will always ask; 
himself questions and never be satisfied with 
easy answers”. His devotion to the old tradi- 
tions extends to religion, though he is not hjm- 
self a believer; but he recalls the words of 
■ half-forgotteri Moslem prayers of burial, and 
says them over the body Of his friend. 

; As the stoty ends; Yedigei goes home, deter- 
mined to protest to every authority be can find 
about the clbsUre of tfid old cemetery Mrithiri 
the territory of the cosmodrome; he will never 
'• give up until he obtain* satisfaction. 

Aitmatov in this latest novel affirms the Indi- 
vidual Soviet citizen’s right to think for hinri- 
•; self, to. , make his protest against official 
'. bureaucracy, to join individuals of other na- 
tions in the common struggle for greater sanity 
in world affairs. Coming from a senior "offi- 
cial” writer and a member of Xhc Novy Wr 
editorial board, this message has a cheering 
ring to it, reminiscent of the besi ( days of that 

■, journal under Alexander TVaidovaky. .. 

Russia Dies Laughing Is b compilation of jokes 
from Soviet Russia, edited fry Z. Dolgdpovla 
' and Illustrated by Jak (125pp. Unwin. Paper T 
bafck, :£J.50). The jokes , fall Into categories 
such as “Politics and Politicians". “We Are 
Catching Up With America” and "Russian 
Sketches: Drunk and Sober”. • . , . , 


Mozart and 
Constarize ; 

FRANCIS CARR ^ 

Francis Carr examines Mozart's life from the 
time of his first meeting with the Weber 
family and eventual marriage to Constanze. - 
a match which pleased no one apart from 
Mme Weber and to which Mozart's father 
was positively host He.. Mozart's own witty 
and revealing letters arid Leopold's agonised 
responses, trace the course of the nffalr.The. 
author also looks at the circumstances Of 
Mozart's death and funeral In detaU, and 
.. argues for a cover-up. 

Just published O 7195 4091 7 £9.50 
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Bernard Levin 

ENTHUSIASMS 

The nearest he says he will come to 
an autobiography, a compelling 
treatise on the art of enjoying 
ourselves. 

0224021141 £8.95 

Desmond Morris 

THE BOOK OF AGES 
A unique and fascinating study of 
the facts and quirks of being every 
age from nought to a hundred. 
Illustrated. 
0224021664 £8.50 

John Campbell 

F. E. SMITH, FIRSTEARL 
OF BIRKENHEAD 

The first independent and fully 
researched biography. Illustrated. 
0224 015 966 £30.00 


Etty 


A DIARY 1941-43 

' Translated from the Dutch by 

Arnold J. Pomerans 
An extraordinary document both as 
a work of literature and a revelation 
of faith in humanity written by a 
, Dutch Jewish girl in Nazi-occupied 
V ■ Amsterdam. 

: : blsq r v 

i! RalphSteadman 

I, LEONARDO 

;'M ^ splendid celebration of Leonardo 

!:5j da Vinci. lUustrated in fuU colpur ; 

X'J \ • . . throughout.; 1 

ffjU;-: ; • 0224019163 £9.95 . 


pjjN. HELUCONIA SUMMER 

! ; , Thesecondiiidie Hellicotiia 

' . sequence; his widely acclaimed 

‘ '• • new trilogy. 

||| .Vi: 022401J485 £8,50 
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The origins of 'Dracula' 


Philip Temple 


“And then 

“And then?" He look n key from his {nickel ami 
held il up. "And then wc spend the night, you and I. 
in the churchyard where Lucy lies. This is the key 
that locks the tomb. I had it from the loI fin- num tu 
give in Arthur." My heart sunk within me, for I felt 
that there wns some fearful ordeal he fore us. I could 
do nothing, however, so I plucked up what heart 1 
could and said that we had Metier hasten, its the 
afternoon wns passing . . . 

As renders of- Dracula - rather than viewers of 
Dracula films - know, some of the (ale's most 
bizarre action takes place in' a churchyard near 
London. Lucy Wesfenrn, who falls victim to 
the Count and becomes one of the Un-Dead, is 
entombed in the family mausoleum at "Kings- 
tead". By day she sleeps in her coffin. After 
dusk she preys on small children in (lie Hamp- 
stead neighbourhood. Several such children 
are found, one of them on “the Shooter's Hill 
side of Hampstead Heath". Each has been hit- 
ten in the throat. It is in the Weslenra tomb 
that her fiance? Arthur Holm wood - helped by 
Professor Van Helsing, Dr Seward and Quin- 
cey P. Morris - exorcizes her soul by putting a 
stake through her heart and cutting off her 
head. 

It has generally been thought that Stoker's 
model for “Kingstcad churchyard" was High- 
gate Cemetery, but this theory is soon dis- 
proved. In the process some interesting light is 
thrown on Stoker’s sources for the story. 

Factual accuracy - of geography and even 
train timetables - characterizes Dracula, a de- 
vice which makes the story more credible to the 
reader. Stoker goes to some lengths to pin- 
point Kingstead, and the place he evidently 
had in mind was Hendon. Hendon, which lies 
between Hamp stead and /ftrigsbury, was still a 
large village in the 1890s. Seward and Van 
Helsing set off at about ten from Jack Straw's 
Castle in Hampstead: 

It was then very dark, and the scattered lamps made 
the darkness greater when we were once outside 
their. individual radius. The Professor had evidently 
noted the redd we were to go , for he waut.oq unhesi- 
talingly; but, ns for me, 1 was In quite a mix-up as to 
locality. As we went further, we met fewer and fewer 
people, till hi last we were somewhat surprised when 
we met even ihc pntrol of horse police going their 
usual suburban round. At last w? reached the wall of 
the churchyard, which wc climbed over. 

As Seward refers to Jack Straw’s Castle and 
later to the Spaniards Inn familiarly enough, it 
is obvibus that they were not going to High- 
gate: the road would have taken them past the 
Spaniards, In which case Seward would have 
known the way. Nor can they have. been cros- 
sing the Heath to Hlghgiate because there were 
street gamps' on the way.. Nor can' they, have 
been going to Hampstead churchyard (which 
does resemble the description of the church- 
yard at “Kfngstead*') as this would have meant 
going further into Hampste&d village. The iij- 
fereiitojTg .that they were going along: Najlti 
End Road, through (Jolders Green and Alnna' . 


and found i( empty, took up their hiding places 
in the churchyard lo await the return ut (he 
Un-Dead. 

Despite alterations to the church by Temple 
Moore in the early twentieth century, the 
general look of the churchyard is much as il was 
when the sculptor and one-time Pre- 
Raphaelite Thomas Woollier was buried there 
in 1892: "The graves are sheltered from the 
blasts by spreading cedars, undent yews, and 
lovely evergreen trees. The old church walls 
are covered with ivy. and there is an avenue of 
limes arched overhead, from the entrance 
gates to the south door." Ivy and lime-trees 
have gone, hut the village churchyard diame- 
ter remains. Even in Stoker’s day it was some- 
thing of a survival. There were large buildings 
overlooking the churchyard, which was hardly 
the remote place described in Draathr. “Lucy 
lies in the tomb of her kin, a lordly death-house 
in lonely churchyard, away from teeming 
London; where the air is fresh, and the sun 
rises over llninpstead Hill, and where wild 
flowers grow of their own accord." Incidental- 
ly, the sun as seen from the churchyard does 
rise over Hampstead. This would not be the 
case with Highgate Cemetery, which lies cast 
of Hampstead. 

Stoker may well have had some link with 
Hendon, perhaps through Woolner, who had 
lived at St Peter's Ouvroir in Brent Street. 
Stoker knew Rossetti, and lived near him in 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Sir Hall Caine, who 
was, after Sir Henry Irving, probably Stoker's 
closest associate, was one of Rossetti's closest 
friends and his companion until Rossetti died 
in 1882. It. has been credibly suggested that 
Caine may have written the final draft of Dra- 
cula for Stoker. There may well have been a 
closer link with Hendon: the Hendon & Fin- 
chley Timer reported as “local news” in 1893 
the publication of a souvenir booklet to mark 
Henry Irving’s revival of King Lear at the 
Lyceum where Stoker was manager. At all 
events, Hendon was n convenient location for 
“Kingstead". But something happened at the 
churchyard in 1828 which may well have been 
Stoker’s inspiration for the exorcism in the first 
place, which he then fitted into the story and 
turned into a classic piece of vampire horror: 

Arthur took the stake and hammer, qud when onte 
his mind was set on action his hands never trembled 
or even quivered. Van Helsing opened his missal and 
began to read, and Quinccy and I followed ns well ns 
wc could. Arthur placed the point over the hear I . 
and as I looked I could sec its dint in the white flesh. 
Then he struck with nil his might. 

The Thing in the coffin writhed; and a hideous, 
blood-curdling screech came from the opened red 
lips. Tlie body shook and quivered nnd twisted in 
wild contortions; the sharp white teeth chnmpcd 
together till ihe lips were cut, nnd the inoulh was 
smeared with a crimson fonm. But Arthur never 
faltered. He looked like h figure of Thor as his un- 
trcmliling arm. rose and fell, driving dcc|ior and 
deeper the mercy-bearing stake, whilst the blond 


Rtutilell Mausoleum, Hendon. 

that he did. It was published as an item ol 
interest in Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper la 1892. 
On the same page was a long “rave" review, 
with illustrations, of Irving's production ol 
King Lear at the Lyceum: The play “evoked 
one of the heartiest and most spontaneous de- 
monstrations of unalloyed satisfaction eve 
heard within the walls of the Lyceum". Ai 
Irving's manager. Stoker would almost certiifr 
ly have seen the review and therefore no doubt . 
the Hendon story. This would explain not only 
the name Holmwood, but why the churchyard : 
at “Kingstead” figures in the novel at all. Us . 
similarity of the factual and fictional events if 
obvious. In one case a son cuts his mothers 
head off to trace an hereditary disorder, in the 
other a man helps to cut off his fiancee’s head 
to cure another disorder. In fact, Stoker pots 
far more emphasis on culling off the head than 
on the sinking of the body, although the stak- 
ing is the thing most people remember: 

“Good God!" lie cried. “Whal do you mepri.Hu 
there been any mistake ; has she been burieii I aliveT 
He groaned in anguish lhai noi even hope cotiM 
soften. 

“I did not sny she was alive, my child; I did a* 
think it. I go no further than losay that she might « ' 
Un-Dcnd." 

"Un-Dead I Not alive! What do you mean? 1st®, 
all a nightmare, or whnl is il?" ■ 

“There arc mysteries which men cart oitly peuft 
which age by ngo they may solve only in part. Belief • 
me, we arc now on Ihe verge of one. 3 ul * 
done. Mny I cut off the head of dead Miss Lacy* 

A final curious point concerns the chlH 
found on the “Shooter's Hill side" of Ho^ 
stead Heath. Shooter’s Hill , of coursers trai 
away from Hampstead across the ’Tbi ^ 
Surely what was intended was the 
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Letters- — 

Stolypin and Russian 
Nationalism 

c t -tor Vinogradoffs panegyric to Stolypin 
, Leather 9) bas come belatedly to my 
Zm. Pet« Arkadyevich Stolypin is uni- 
Lliv considered the last great statesman or 
! joijtfjal Russia, and Mr Vinogradoff rightly 
; Sshis forceful personality. The agrarian 
i Stans, for which Stolypin is best rcmcin- 
| tod indeed offered a promise of overcoming 
| backwardness and stagnation of Russia’s 
I- jmcuJtural economy, and hence of defusing 
tN empire's most explosive social issue. Still, 
Stokjjjadoes not merit the unqualified praise 
hi upon him by Mr Vinogradoff. Purticu- 
‘ iah objectionable was Stolypin’s handling of 
: jollity problems, which were of crucial 
BDportance in a multi-national state. 

Tie experience of the 1905 Revolution had 
dun-n that traditional monarchical loyalism no 
; longer sufficed to assure the empire's co- 
bem In order to bolster the shaky Tsarist 
i regime Stolypin allied it, more closely than 
lever before, with Great Russian ethnic 
; Biionalism. Whatever the short-range be- 
! nefils of this policy, it was bound to increase 
the disaffection and restiveness among the 
non-Russian inmates of the “prison-house of 
onions". Thus the subversion of Finland's 
Himnmy, which had begun in the 1890s and 
*a continued by Stolypin, transformed this 
formerly peaceful land into a hotbed of 
tan-Russian “activism". Mr Vinogradoff de- 
fends Stolypin’s policy townrds Finland by 
ftdons legalistic arguments, but it is most 
doubtful whether it corresponded with Rus- 
i sri tree interests. 

; Mr Vinogradoff also defends Stolypin's 
: proposed introduction of a separate Polish 
! rkrifl lor the zemstvo local self-government in 
; fesix western provinces by adducing the need 
i » protect the allegedly Russian peasantry 
tginstthc Polish landowners, The interests of 
4s peasantry could have been served more 
ffteSvely by a democraticization of the zem- 
mc» franchise. Furthermore, the peasantry in 
was pot Russian at all, but rather 
; ttoinian and .Belorussian, Of course, the 
last regime, consistently denied the cxist- 
«wof any distinct Ukrainian and Belorussian 
“toss, and Stolypin was instruments in the 
oppression of even the most Innocuous 
Riolan cultural Activities. 

Mr Vinogradoff passes over In silence' 
Hurt's denial of a modicum of self-govern- 
■ffllo Russian Polapd proper (the so-called 
Kingdom), and ho excuses his hero's 
to remove the shameful legal disabilities 
T^a's Jewish minority. I find this upologin 
&Katant Russian chauvinism, whoso chain- 
IW was Stolypin, disconcerting nnd indecent. 

L RUDNVtSKY. ■ 

of 'History, The University of Alberto, 

Canada. ./ ■ 
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branches of the art that are not unimportant i 
and may well be more naturally and instinctive- : 

ly congenial to the English temperament than 
opera seems to have been. ! 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 

Newton Blossomvillc, Bedford. 

Sir, - It is odd that such a knowledgeable critic 
as Jane Glover (October 21) should suggest 
that opera enjoyed little popularity in Victo- 
rian England. She even goes so far as to imply 
that, apart from Weber’s Oberon in 1826, all 
operatic productions from 1792 onwards were 
flops, and she instances (hardly a typical 
example) the failure of Sullivan's Ivanhoe in 
1891. 

Miss Glover completely overlooks the suc- 
cessful productions at Covent Garden under 
the management of Frederick Gye the Youn- 
ger ( 1810-1878). After helping his father with 
the management of Vauxhall Gardens. Gye 
obtained the lease of Covent Garden in 1849, 
and soon made it a theatre of international 
repute. The 1851 repertoire already included 
no fewer than thirty-three operas (not all 
financial successes), and 1853 saw the first 
English production of Verdi's Rigoletio and 
Berlioz's Benvenuto Cellini. 

When the Opera House was tragically burnt 
down in 1856, all Gye's scenery, costumes, 
music and props were destroyed in half an 
hour, yet astonishingly he kept his company 
intact and opened the season a mere six weeks 
later at the nearby Lyceum Theatre, with forty 
operas in the repertoire. Moreover, it was Gye 
who set about raising the then staggering total 
of £120,000 for the building ,of the Opera 
House we know today, which was completed in 
only six months, and opened in May 1858 with 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 

The latter years of Gye’s management saw 
many notable productions, and in the 1870s 
Covent Garden was running at a profit of 
£15,000 or more yearly. In 1874, eighty-four 
performances were given of thirty-one operas 
by thirteen composers: in 1875 he introduced 
Lohengrin , in 1876 TannhOuser and in 1877 
The Flying Dutchman. Sadly, Frederick. Gye 
died in a shooting accident at pltcfi/ey Park in 
November 1878. His. marble statue in the 
Opera House fittingly commemorates the man 
to whom today’s opera-goers owe so much. 

PETER HADLEY. 

Poldowrinn, Covcrack, Helston, Cornwall. 

'Critical Practice' 

Sir, - In an essay in Reconstructing Literature 
/(reviewed by Imre Satusinszky last week) John 
Holloway attacks post-structuralist literary 
theory on the grounds that its propositions are 
contrary to his own experience. His evidence 
against the new theory includes a series of 
quotations from my Critical Practice, among 
them the following: “Language gives not given 
entities, but socially ' constructed signifieds’; 
“if the world is constructed by language, then 
to say that language reflects reality is a 
■’ tautology"; "... the idea of individualism 
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Ironically, one of Professor Holloway’s main 
rgutnente in the essay is that proponents of the 
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new ideas have seriously misrepresented Saus- 
sure and Benveniste. He also finds that we 
write in a way which is high-handed, vague and 
loose; our minds are over-confident and un- 
trained; and some of us give the impression 
that we “could not think lucidly and rigorously 
about anything whatever”. 

It is, of course, a lot easier to criticize any 
piece of writing if the passages which form the 
basis of the criticism arc the critic's own 
invention. Holloway is a distinguished 
academic and 1 do not believe that he would 
misquote deliberately. But his experience of 
what Critical Practice says precisely confirms 
one of the points I tried to make in the book: 
that experience itself is the location of ideolo- 
gy, not the guarantee of truth. 

CATHERINE BELSEY. 

Department of English, University College, Cardiff. 

'Poetry and 
Metamorphosis' 

Sir, - Alistair Elliot doesn’t understand 
Charles Tomlinson’s Poetry and Metamorph- 
osis (October 14), but that is no reason for 
imputing his own deficiencies in coherent 
thought to the author under review. Nor is it a 
good reason for Elliot’s dressing up his impati- 
ence with Tomlinson's theme as an anxiety for 
the lucid. There is something very mischievous 
about pretending to be on the side of the clear 
thinkers (all puzzlement made respectable in 
the ranks of the “literary audience”) while 
dismissing Tomlinson to a “musical” audience, 
which the author shows no sign of having 
sought, with his alleged “movements’’ and 
"transitions". 

It certainly will not do to blame Tomlinson 
for “swift nnd suave transitions" of logic, 
where "fast ones are . . . being pulled", if the 
speed of the chicanery lies with the reviewer in 
his rush to bury the book. For if only Elliot had 
carefully read the final pages of the work, 
instead of giving it a “musical" gloss, he would 
not say that it “ends on a dying fall, with an 
ominous reference to Gavin Douglas’s coni- 
. ; pledng his version of the Aenfid, in the yeqr of ■ 
Flodden (1513), 'V The actuality js moTe subtle ' 
and less enfeebling, because Douglas's Aeneid 
joins Pound’s Cathay as a work that for Tomlin- 
son signals a heroic counter-response of the 
human spirit in an age of crisis, “when poems 
from a remote age were suddenly metamor- 
phosed into poems of present consequence, 
when the recoverable past renewed itself at a. 
time of tragedy”. 

But then Elliot is not concerned with getting 
the balance of meaning right. In fact , he hardly 
seems at times to be concerned with justness at 
all. He does not oppose Tomlinson's claim in 
the first chapter that Ovid was “a chief ancestor 
of literary modernism” by outright, argued 
challenge, but by undermining through im- 
puted motive. Tomlinson ‘‘must have felt there 
was something too sudden in his claiming Ovid 
In this way, for without pausing for a full stop 
he adds that 'if the case of Joyce’s Ulysses 
appears to deny that assertion, one can reply 
that Joyce’s Ulysses is The Odyssey meta- . 
morphosed and that Joyce, a directive influ- 
ence ortboth Eliot and Poutid, himself set forth 
on seas unknown emboldened by aq epigraph 
concerning tlje artifice), Dedalus, from 77te 
. Metamorphoses.'" Elliot may wish to suggest a 

• guilty speed about the way that connections are 
made in this sentence, but there is nothing 
improperly rushed (except for Elliot’s owp 
assumptions) about a series of links that take ; 

; . one from Ovid to the Joyce of Ulysses and. In ; 
the riext few llheS, of Finnegans Wake, where 
Tomlinson observe? Ovidan metamorphosis 
bn the banks of the LifTey! None of this matters 

. , to Elliot.' • 

; . fo f . the lack of cOberenoe belongs to a 
reviewer who can say that' the themes of the 
chapter (sorry, “movement’’) about- Eliot are, 
“broadly sp&akjng, the metamorphosis of, 

• noise. . . . Into poetry arid the nbtlon of. 
fragmentations (as in the last lines of Ti&e Waste 
Land )•” Less broadly speakiftg, with a preci- 
‘ sion that Alistair Elliot Fails to recognize, 
Tomlirisori deals with tb* I impulse .in Eliot’s : 
poetry to reconstitute noise as meaning' V,tp:: 
rise out of incoherence, babble; fragrrienta- 
• Hop and n^roric silence; towards a larger, . 

• articulate "comm unity of voices. Oiie' sees a 
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This new series will contribute to an 
understanding of the interaction between 
economic behaviour and tha technical, social, 
and political environment. In examining the 
way In which new patterns of social 
organization and behaviour influence the 
economic system and policies for copnbating 
problems associated with growth, Inflation, 
poverty and the distribution ol wealth, 
contributors will stress the link between 
politics and economics and the Importance 
of institutions in policy formulation. 

Dangerous Currents 

The State of Economics 

Lester Thurow 

In this critique of modern economics, Thurow 
reveals flaws in the assumptions on which 
much of modern economic analysis isbased, 
while showing how economists can still 
contribute to the management Of an economy 
subject to social and political pressures. 

Cl 5 paperbackC5.95 

Urban Inequalities 
under State Socialism 
Ivan Szelenyl 

This book is the first theoretical account In the 
tradition of 'the new urban sociology 1 of urban 
Inequalities under actual state socialism In 
Eastern Europe, Jtatterripts to clarify the , 
cOr^ieptof 'the soalallSt city v and then - 
Investigates empirically observable 
Inequalities In the urban housing system, 
and inequalities in terms of access to scarce 
urban resources. £15 paperback £5.95 

The Political Economy 
of Nationalism 

Dudley Seers 

Seers challenges the orthodoxies of 
economics, In particular 'development 
economics' and aid policies. He argues 
that Marxism and conventional 'Western' 
economics, which are basically similar, 
underestimate both the strength and 
justification of nationalism -a strong and 
necessary protection against elimination - 
by the United States or the Soviet Union. 

£15 paperback £6.95 

Social Innovation arid 
the Division of Labour 

Jonathan Gershuny 

The author proposes a new model of 
economic development for the countries 
- of Iha first world' based on analysis ol the 
contribution of economic activities usually 
considered to be outside Ihe formal economy. 
£15 paperback £8.95 . 

Women’s Claims 

. A Study in political ] Edonomy J 

Lisa Peattle arid Martin Rein 

This book Investigates the way In which social 
g rou ps make claims on sddety and thereby 
shift the accepted riormabf distribution of 
: power and resources. This theory of claims 
is applied to women, who are nowrnaklng 

.no table claims against the state .within the 

.family, and In the world of work. 

£15 ! paperback£5.95 

. Oxford 

University Press <.«> \ 
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COMMENTARY 

The connoisseur of boom and slump 



David Walker 

The Burrell Collection 
Poliak House Park, Glasgow 
RICHARD MARKS* ROSEMARY SCOTT, 
DARRYGASSON, JAMES K. THOMSON nnd 
PHILIP VA INKER 
The Burrell Col lection 

160pp,withcolour illustrations. Collins. £8.95. 

0004356802 

RICHARD MARKS 

Burrell: A Portrait of a Collector 

Sir William Burrell 1861-1958 

207pp, with colour and black-and-white 

illustrations. Glasgow: Richard Drew. £12.95, 

paperback £6.95. 

0 86267 033 0 

Glasgow’s Burrell Collection is unique in Bri- 
tain. In formation and in atmosphere it is akin 
to the great museums created by Sir William 
Burrell’s American rivals earlier this century, 
and its great silvery-roofed glass building in 
Pollok House’s park is in fact the work of a 
New York-trained architect. Bany Gasson. 
With an area of 137,241 square feet it is the 
largest museum built in Britain this century, 
even although it can display only 40 per cent of 
its 8,000 exhibits at anyone time. Externally it is, 
however, sensitively understated in accord- 
ance with its donor's wishes for “a plain build- 
ing", sheltering half its frontage in an angled 
woodland edge which has been allowed to de- 
termine its plan- form as if it had been an urban 
building line. A long simple masonry structure 
with something of the character of an early 
monastic church reaches forward in welcome, 
its late fifteenth-century doorway giving a hint 
of the medieval treasures within. A glimpse of 
the magnificent early sixteenth-century portal 
from Hornby Castle draws visitors through the 
foyer into a senvi-medieval court, far more spa- 
■ clous than any photographs suggest, finely ex- 
t^uVedHn. pale reel satvdstotie .an^ housing the 
• Ipteridft 'broilghf froiii Burrell’s oWn’ Hutton 
Castle. At the centre of the court the interna- 
tional plane of the collection is heralded by the 
one major purchase made since Burrell’s 
death, the giant Roman vase excavated from 
the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa; fig-trees and the 
high. pine and glass roof structure contrive to 
. - restore to it something of its former orangery 
- setting at Warwick Castle. Beyond the court lie 
the galleries proper, opening into a high peri- 
meter ambulatory looking out into woodland 


and punctuated hy medieval arches which, as 
Richard Marks observes, “give an age and 
sense of permanence to the modern fabric of 
the building and act ns a framework for the 
smaller exhibits". In some areas it is rather as if 
a medieval complex had been partially res- 
tored and roofed over for the better preserva- 
tion of its fabric and artefacts. 

Sir William Burrell gave his collections to 
Glasgow as long ago us 1944 but. firmly resist- 
ing all attempts at municipal guidance, re- 
tained an unrelenting control over its con- 
tinuing rapid development right down to his 
death nt the age of ninety-six in 1958, and 
indeed beyond: Gasson’s final realization 
at least internally, be very much on the lines 
Burrell visualized when in 1952-54, recogniz- 
ing that the protracted delays in finding a site 
would otherwise result in architectural control 
slipping from his hands, he fixed its internal 
character by buying up huge consignments of 
architectural features from the Hearst collec- 
tion at absurdly depressed prices. It was the 
final astounding masterstroke of a career 
which was itself, in both business and collect- 
ing, a masterpiece of long-range financial plan- 
ning. 

The Burrell Collection, compiled by its keep- 
er Richard Marks, with a fine introduction by 
John Julius Norwich and contributions from 
the architect, deputy keeper and assistant 
keepers, is a well-produced volume, demon- 
strating the range of Burrell's collecting in a 
series of historical synopses written around the 
300 exhibits illustrated. Since the text does not 
extend beyond these to the other exhibits, and 
still less to the 60 per cent not currently on 
view, they make the collection seem much 
smaller and less significant than it actually is. It 
is not at oil satisfactory still to have to refer to 
back-numbers of the Scottish Art Review and 
the Aris Council catalogues of 1975 and 1977 
for further information on what the collection 
actually does hold. Its sheer scale and. quality 
.are: such that detailed catalogues of at least the 
major holdings dre absolutely essential. 
Marks's biography, Burrell: A Portrait of a 
Collector , gives a more vivid impression of its 
riches and cells the story of its creator, perhaps 
as well ns it can now be told. Although far from 
humourless, Burrell was a very private man 
who left few personal papers. Marks has thus 
got little closer to him than did Peter Savage a 
decade ago when he found that the architect 
Robert Lorimer had, in his letter to the Aus- 
tralian architect R, S. Dods, chronicled vivid 


Letters 

parallel -theme in Tomlinson's own poetry; been reproached in another group for leaping ‘ 

whjch is ; why. his Clark Lectures we . so into his seat, h Is account of his visit to hftr may 

impoftanUn.theirbi;aringon Ihecvolution that not hove been quite true. ' 

.has taken place in -hfs yerse of the last thirty . Second, if he did not lose his virginity to that 
years: Elliot’s 'incqmprebensioiv as reviewer . woman, is there any evidence that he did riot 
doesn’t alter that.. It Only- emphasizes the more keep it til! his affair With Mary Fitton, which 

. how much simple clarifying ^needed in order ■ began attain cOukin’s wedding on June 1 6 , 1600, 
To see Tomlm^on straight. •• \ and ended with her pregnanCy and his arrest? 

klCflARD, SWIGG. v Third,. 1595 ikuiriikely. Herbert hadeertain- 

Dejlartnieni dfEnfclUh, University of Kcele; Keelc, ty U P to. London aged fifteen-and-a-half 

Staffordshire. for about a month at the end of October 1595 

; withhU father, the Earl, and Hugh San dford, 

/ - T'; 0 . V • the secretary- tutor, to become. engaged 


1 nuMbhedLhirty years; a^c^is.- ; 46Dth)^.- Wdtoti;) Hp^..^ine:u^'$je(^rid time, with- 
ft*™*#- FSjbbpSv # dfv.; > his ntptber; ifor 

■ tiC TOC rtS: firs t’ltt fee tin With- UA^tnnn ■■ Vg!mnniK l« ,4v,l 4^. . i 
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1 - ■ - ^ ll - V rst the son Iiet weslWritten to introduced at Court.'!)? Sfr Roberl.6ecil. tiut 


glimpses of his early collecting. These Marks 
has supplemented with some equally revealing 
letters relating the unhappy end of their eigh- 
teen-yeur friendship which had much to do with 
the development of Burrell's passion for late 
medieval art. An analysis of the family ship- 
ping line, largely culled from David Burrell's 
serial. Burrell’s Smiths, published in the maga- 
zine Sea Breezes in 1975, illustrates how a for- 
tune, modest by the standards of his multi- 
millionaire American rivals, was made and 
maximized to achieve comparable results by 
the accurate forecasting of boom and slump 
several years ahead. He ran his line, entirely 
confined to tramp steamers, not for glory but 
for cash: he built technologically advanced 
ships when prices were low in 1888 and 1893, 
sold out in the boom years of 1898-19(1(1 and 
repeuted the exercise in the 1905 slump. Furth- 
er orders at rock bottom prices in 1908 and 
1912 brought this second fleet to n total of 
thirty-eight ships which he sold out at a profit 
of up to 350 per cent in the boom of 1913-16, 
most after a decade of hard use. Continuity 
through these fluctuations in the size of his 
fleet was provided by a managing agency and a 
network of agents which took him across 
Europe several times a year. 

Similar underlying principles can be found in 
Burrell’s collecting. He backed his own judg- 
ment from n studied analysis of the art market 
based on an acute observation of the wares of 
(he dealers all over Europe: lie questioned 
them until he knew as much as they did, and in 
his earlier years he did not hesitate to sell out 
to re-finance his ship-owning: the idea of mak- 
ing it first a permanent, and then a public col- 
lection, perhaps to put it beyond the reach of 
the estate duty office, did not come until after 
he was knighted for his services to art in 1927. 
His policy was, broadly, to buy works of estab- 
lished worth which were not overpriced and 
preferably underpriced, and to be endlessly 
patient in waiting for the right moment to buy. 
Thus, except for his Veneziano “Judgment of 
Paris" and Bellini “Virgin nnd Child", he large- 
ly avoided Italian Renaissance art, partly be- 
cause of his outspoken dislike of Duvecn and 
his overpriced market, but more because of his 
personal preference for northern Europenn art 
and late medieval art in particular. His gothic 
tapestries (“you get more for your money in 
tapestries”) are bettered only by those of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York; his col- 
lection of stained glass can compare with that 
of any museum in the world and only » very few 


Court, so he would have been free to make 
such a visit as his sonnet describes. 

For reasons top many to give hero (they are 
in my edition of the Sonnets, New Poems by 
Shakespeare , Herbert Press, 1981) I have put 
the first meeting between Herbert and the 
lyopidn of the Sonnets at the end of May 1598. 
A little extra confirmation copies from his 
unexpected , return to Wilton in June. His 
father’s letter of June 18 to . Cecil as the 
Queen’s Secretary, excusing his son's absence 
from the Court on the ground of illness from 
which he had riot yet recovered, lets us suppose 
that Herbert’s long ride home from London 

' psychosotnar 

^ Syih pto;m d , ■; to ^ Whicli a yWng man may be 
^ plbneaftei: his first' hetdrosexiial encounter. So 
; .jperha|j« he Wrote his . Sonnet In that June at the 
age ofxighteen. v ' 7 • ’ 
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■t ai^uf /</eriii isn’t very convjpcing. 1 Suppose I • 
,;s)idUldhfVec(iepk^ 5,_^ 

^4 nt to % thaf shej had givpn the sebre of. the ; 

; W 0 rk tp pry ut;'wfiet hpf. j t ;was she or. tr 
( grpup of indristrj^lists doesn’t seem to niake . 
,.;'mach.odds;;.,r:- vf ;!:T ' 

' • doh g^uffey trig; • wherea? Hitje? 

n ’.! ev^rappeaf. lb ;be. Though --theBerUn^ 
r ! 01ymprcs may jiot have crated the Impression 


collectors excelled him in late medieval statu 
ary. In painting he bought two Memhe. ! 
Cranach and several other major fifteemhSr! 
tury pictures; and after the Duveen mh 
bottomed out he was able to add superb m 
traits by Rembrandt and Hals, InFreuchpSJ' 
ing he Imd a distinctive taste which took ink 
Nain, Chardin, Oudry, G6ricault, Crnttuc 
Bonviu. Fantin-Latour, Courbet. Bowk 
Monel. Sisley, and most particularly Dew 
with twenty-two items, of which only abwTi 
third are currently on view. His love of textiles 
extended beyond tapestry into Tudor and 
Jacobean embroidery nnd most partkularlj 
into Persian, Indian and Caucasian carpets, his 
collection rivalling that at the Victoria and 
Albert, while the patina of Chinese ceraraks 
appealed to him so strongly that his holdinp 
will probably never nil be shown. 

In his final years Burrell set himself, at the 
age of eighty-six, to master buying the art of 
the ancient civilizations, achieving some de- 
gree of success in a very thin market, apparent- 
ly with the aim of making the collection wok 
“educative", taking in the scope of the British 
Museum ns well as that of the Victoria and 
Albert. This last campaign was conducted 
against a background of disagreement villi 
Glasgow Corporation officials over the used 
wlint had been his own money: sadly even Dt 
T. J. Honcyman, who originally won Buirdl’s 
confidence, showed a chronic lack of sensitiv- 
ity. Something of their consequent fear ofk 
unforgiving nature when crossed more than 
once seeins to have been communicated to 
their successor Marks, whose biography is a 
times less sympathetic than it might have been. 

He unnecessarily re tails rat her too much gosap 
of Burrell's alleged meanness, and at least hh 
habit of switching off the electricity at n#t 
must surely have been as much due tofearof 
fire in such a treasure-packed house as Hutton. 
Carefulness in small things like stomps and 
generosity in large was characteristic of man) 
Scots of Burrell’s generation. There can be t« 
episodes more poignant than the Burrells W 
comfortless months in their bleak halwwwlw 

castle, its remaining treasures stripped out and 

packed off to a municipality in no great nuny 
to house them in the rural setting he had stipu- 
lated. Cleaner ulr, developments in au- 
ditioning nnd the gift of Pollok have now 
it possible to bring the collection within 
boundaries to a fur finer "plain building 
those envisaged in the 1950s. Ithaabwn. ; 
the wait for those of us who have lived io^ n ; 


of Hitler as a “wnr-mongcring ogre , p 
ccrininly intended, nlong with Rief. | 
film of them, lo promote the idea i or w g 
supremacy, in which respect, as is we 
they misfired to the FOhrer’s rage. w 
destruction of his enemies is no 
the behaviour of modern tqtali k 
than that of any other ruler 
woulil-be assassins; nor is his 
quoted by Deathridge, leas plwj* ; 

justifications normally advanced, 0 
(raying enemies of the state. . , y tiin ts,' 1 
I have heard Rlenzl - all of T , Sj ir ^ 
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suggests as a punishment for my . , 

. But I wonder whether each time he • 

; isn’t afflicted by any doubts as • fata: 
.time could be better spent Usm 
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A compulsion to simplify 


Frances Spalding 

Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 1891-1915 
Kettle's Yard, Cambridge 

Eariy death may ensure an artist posthumous 
fame, but it is often the kind of fame that 
ronalitidzes and obfuscates. The sobriquet 
“Savage Messiah” has been served on Henri 
(hudier-Bneska, first by H. S, Ede's fictional- 
ized biography, and subsequently by Ken Rus- 
jdl'j film based on it. Yet as Wyndham 
Lewis remarked after Ede's book appeared: 
“Gaudier was a placid genius of gentle and 
rounded shapes, not a turbulent ‘savage’ one at 
sU.' 1 Elsewhere he asserted that the sculptor 
wgs H a good man on the soft side, essentially a 
man of tradition -not ‘one of Us"’. Neverthe- 
less Gaudier shared Lewis's interest in the 
machine, contributed to his magazine Blast 
and was Ihe only sculptor to sign the Vorticist 
manifesto. But he also gave his allegiance to 
ibe Omega Workshops, even after Lewis's 
notorious dispute with Roger Fry. Similarly in 
his art, harsh geometry never wholly drove out 
a liking for curved, natural shapes. His ability 
lo absorb influences from many sources and to 
straddle rival factions makes Gaudier a diverse 
artist whose bohemian life, tragically cut short 
Kibe age of twenty-three, has invited a story- 
telling that has obliterated the ambiguities in- 
herent in his work. 

Thus if his oeuvre is familiar, it still provokes 
questions. This exhibition, for the most part, 
fluids modern casts and concentrates on carv- 
ings, plasters and drawings. Moreover, not 
since his memorial exhibition in 1918 have so 
many original works been assembled in one 
place.iln thecatalogue Serge Fauchereau shows 
InwGaudier's love of animals originated and 
developed in his art; Sarah SUalgosKy, Rod 
Brookes and Jane Beckett collectively analyse 
the earliest texts on Gaudier and the strategies 
wiployed in the “construction" of the Savage 
Messiah myth; and Jereiny Lewison provides a 
dwussioii of the, artist's problematic chranol- 
% together wjth catalogue notes that sum up 
i, »d extend existing scholarship. 

: The sculptures themselves have a rtinssive- 
j “■-that belles their actual size. Mostly, 

[ *Ml er worked ori an intimate scab and to- 
the end of his life, at T.E. Hulme's re- 
■ W produced toys or charms that could be 
j®iied in this pocket And played with in the 
“nd. bi bis carvings he repeatedly exploits the 
nH » of the block, folding one form into 
"wlier in "Maternity” so that the design itself 
opresscs the tenderness of the subject. Like- 


wise his treatment of animals is compact, the 
forms compressed with affectionate and often 
witty effect. His natural compulsion to simplify 
made him sympathetic to the Vorticists' in- 
terest in abstraction; and after Pound had in- 
troduced him to Hulme, who argued that the 
use of geometry would lift man “out of the 
transience of the organic", Gaudier’s work be- 
came sharper and more impersonal. By this 
stage the protective gentleness of his earlier 
carvings had become fascination with the 
grotesque: in “Bird swallowing a fish” the vio- 
lent aettakes on sexual connotations, the harsh 
stylization bringing their union to brute para- 
lysis. 

All of the work included in this show was 
produced over a span of just four years. 
Gaudier's progress, from a naturalism largely 


"the one as obscure and incomprehensible as 
the other”. She did not appreciate the in- 
creased economy of image that resulted, and 
suspected arriviste motives behind Gaudier's 
move into abstraction. Nevertheless he began 
to employ the triangle, possibly derived from 
the shape of Pound's beard, in the place of 
facial attributes and for a while this motif be- 
came his signature. 

Yet the varied changes in style indicate crea- 
tive irresoluteness. After the subtle under- 
standings that he brings to his portrayal of 
animals and the human figure, his marriage of 
primitive influences with Vorticism seems 
awkward and forced. It is, moreover, unlikely 
that the machine aesthetic would have sus- 
tained his interest for long: when carving the 
butt of a German rifle in the trenches, he tried 














Gaudier-Brzeska's portraits of himself and Sophie Brzeska, 1912 and 1913, from the exhibition reviewed here, 
and reproduced in its catalogue (63pp. £3.25. 0907074 189). 

inspired by Rodin to the incisive angularity of for, as he said, "a gentler order of feeling, 
“Torpedo Fish" (1914) 1 ,was achieved in. sucf-. whi^I preferred' I- Coqippred vyjtji the ine«T 
deh- leaps and changes of ‘dltebtibn. Hra do- • prosslve rigidity in’tbriflln bf nisYorf iefat dfew* 

. 1 . J!_ll k..i LI..' I!f„ .In. k.uti. 


velopment followed no clear route, but mean- 
dered through various cultures, drawing ideas 
from Polynesian, Chinese, Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian art as well as from Epstein, Brancusi and 
his Vorticist colleagues. His changing aesthetic 
meant that his loyalties were split, between 
Ezra Pound, whom he first met in 1913, and 


ings, his earlier, larger than life-size, busts > of. 
Brodzky and Alfred Wolmark display. imprest 
ive rhythmic vitality. In the Wolmark it begins 
in the tilt of his bow-tie, follows round the turn 
of the head and . the twist of .the nose and cul- 
minates with triumphant confidence . in .the 
heavily gouged clumps of hair. Whether 


tizra rouna, Wliuni ac IIIBI IIICl IH 17*^, ucaviljr gvm 6 vu yiuxi^a 

Sophie Braeska with whom' hi lived and whose attracted or distracted by Pound’s and Hulmt’s 

name he appended to his own. Sophie felt that theories, Gaudier gained as much from Rodin, 

Gaudier decided to align his sculpture with who taught him to discover movement eveh in 

Pound’s poetry; nnd for a imriod she found q calm face, i 


The periodicals, 6: Poetry Review 


jg ucorcoran 

jJjKBjUH and TRACEY WARR (Editors) 
TORwiewi Volume 73, Number 3 • 
gge nprion £8, libraries, £1 1 . 

Andrew Motion succeeded Roger Gar- 
ww editor of the Poetry Review in 1982, the 
_ Y j ^ Poetry Society grew In size and 
^ better-quality paper and illustrations. 
2.J® *?“» H«e, its eiusively eclectic pharac- 
^^eioped a, slight Oxford-metropolitan ac- 
W,up® n hasmbw been succeeded by two 
a., lto ^j MitkImlah and Tracey Warr; but 
.'wL ^ttMue looks very much as the jour- 
??? ^ VPl e °fy ears . (Those who 


of years. (Tliose who 
■ Pfldtry Review for some time will 

I' of tdste in the 

| nio fcS 1 * 1970s.) There are poems, 

I*-' 1 an i^Forinativp news sec-, 
i pojumn , and a geqerr 

vi? ws s^ohbh . Which contains an enlight- 
^Ibtiori and PauMn by jClaude 
^Thdjciblus assessment of Faber’s 
'.v Riake Mprrisoii, 


Wfi bywell-dstabjlshed naiheti 
ittbyjne^ 


comers whose first volumes are due soon from 
prestigious presses (Philip Gross and Selima 
Hill), or by the 1983 Gregory Award winners. 

The only surprise of this issue, then, is just 
how good the best is. John Fuller’s. "Wednes- 
day" starts out as an apparently unassumjng 
piece about the death of his pet rabbit but, 
skilfully avoiding coyness, it builds into a fine 
poem about the ways we accommodate death 
in “our myth of perpetual contentment”. Craig 
Raine’s. “Officer arid Laughing Girl", like 
Anne Stevenson’s “The Blue. Poor, benefits 
from the journal's policy of illustrations: it 
helps to see the Augustus John which is 
Stevenson's starting-point, and the Vermeer 
and Picasso which are Raine’s; In the latter 
case, the reproductions have a. particular point , 
since the poem is actually about reproductions 
rather than original paintings. • . . . j 

The feature articles seem to me less assured. 
As editor. Motion encouraged autobiographic- 
al reminiscence, and there were informative, 
pieces by CMes Causley, Anne Stevenson, 
Dbualas Dtinn and Anrie Ridler. Motion s own 
SographicaT piece, ”Skating’;; a ^mp^ 
nied by a sheaf of photographs, »s about Ws 
rektionship ’(‘Tove-affair''; perhaps) wlthj^ 
mother. The intensity of the feel(rig 
here, and the deep suffeHog caused by his 
’ mother’s accident and coma - the material 
which also. lies-. •• behind the ^uence 
“Ahuiversaries" froriiT/ie P/ ^ 
make It difficult to critique tl^ls piece. But- it 


seems to me that these matters have not yet 
reached a point of sufficient resolution to be 
adequately articulated in casual reminiscence. 
As a result, Motion finds it difficult to strike a 
proper tone: he can occasionally sound vain 
('‘It 'was so marvellous to be admired", sexual,- 
ly, by other boys at school) and precious: When 
his mother, undresses "ostentatiously’’ in front 
- of hjm, he finds It "delicious arid staking: I . 
can remtynber looking aWay f(om her to o mad 
ballet of flies artiuijd the lampshade". I want to 
: ; look aW low not because the thing itself is 
embarrassing, but because jit is embarrassing to 
watch someone making a phrase out of it. That 
"mad- ballet" has a showiness surprising from, 
the author of the toutedly. harrowing 
“Anniversaries”, : 

Je,mes Fenton's "Manifesto Against Man- 
. ifeStoes" is a collection of aper$us , miisings apd 
queries on the State of the Graft, Jt Is witty, and . 
urbane and genuinely infqrpjati ve. ahqut the 
new “nanative" pofitiy, or what Fdnton thinks 
that' mighti.be. But it is a little irritating in its 
knowingness, -Editors are - - referred to 
;• perl'phrastically, as are his. own poems; anql he 
. makes much play of Craig Raine’s.com parisori 
of his wife to a tomato without telling ua where 
' f tb find it. (I have! myself discovered quite 
, casually that. tlie comparison was made In .a 
Sunday Times article, some, years ago.) ThlS. 
mild waft of the cliquish is something that Poet - , 
• ry Review pari do without. It is,. otherwise, an 
immensely readable arid enjoyable journal., : - 


Artfulness 

Harold Hobson 

HAROLD PINTER 
Players 

CottesloeTlieatre 

Players consists of two monographs by Harold 
Pinter, one on Anew McMaster, for whose 
company Pinter in his early years barnstormed 
a considerable part of Ireland; the other on 
Arthur Wellard, the Somersetshire and Eng- 
land cricketer, in whose company he some- 
times played when they appeared together for 
the Gaieties Cricket Club, a group of genial 
fellows who wandered round the Home Coun- . 
ties, as Pinter had wandered round Ireland, but 
less boisterously. 

Edward de Sauza is suave and elegant, 
perhaps strangely so, as the roaring, dominat- 
ing, whiskey-drinking actor-manager McMas- 
ter; and full of glee and rustic wiiiness as Wel- 
lard, who guided with brusque affection and 
sharp perspicacity Pinter's sometimes uncer- 
tain notions of how to deal with deep-thinking 
and malevolent bowlers bent on bringing disas- 
ter on him at the wicket. De Souza shows us 
what Pinter thinks McMaster could do with 
Othello; how he yearned after Lear, and 
doubted his capacity; the tremendous confi- 
dence and artful delay with which round about 
midnight he quietened an audience of 2,000 
drunks in Limerick, and even, in the process, 
sobered them up; just as he displays the modes- 
ty, the courage, and the idiosyncratic integrity 
of Arthur Wellard. 

But the main importance of the perform- 
ance, charming though it is in its own right, is 
the introduction that it gives us to a second 
Pinter. For there are, it seems, two Pinters. 
There is the Pinter with whom we are already 
familiar, the man who writes plays; Players 
shows that there Is another Pinter, a man who 
has friends that (his own words) he remembers, 
fondly. Now the fascinating thing is that the 
creatures the first Pinter creates are not in the 

Life (sometimes inadvertently) sets traps .for 
■; them;, menaces them; is on. occasion rather 
• frightening. The creatures of the first Pinter, 
the playwright, are baffled and defeated- by 

- . these threats. They vanish: to unfindable ejes- 
. finations, as in The Birthday Party ; or pass opt 

Whimpering, as in The Caretaker , into a Waste 
world; or even, as, in Na Man's Land , carinot 
’ discover the exit to a veb' commonplace street. 
They are terrified men , and they pay the penal- 
ty of terror. 

Not so the second Pinter's friends. In their 
profession, at least, nothing seems to have 
daunted them. When he was over seventy Wel- 
lard would stand up in a bad light to fast bowl- 
ing without flinching. Playing’agalnst Larwood 
' in the latter's prime he admitted; when pressed 
by Pinter, that “He was a. bit quick”, His 
friends were equally unperiurbable. The night 
before a match in Madras, t . Joe -HnrdstafT 
(Notts) sat up till five in the morning drinking 
glass for glass with the iocalMtaharajah: At five 
.o'clock Hardstaff fell under the table, and was 
put to bed insensible. That rnornii1g L Jie went ■ 
out to bat before lunchj batted for five hours; 
hit twenty-four fours, and made 213... 

. Pinter himself was at least once a menace to 
McMaster. In 77ie Merchant of Venice , as Bas- 
sanio, he accidentally said “buckets? instead of 

- “ducats". McMaster)® '.Shyloek tobk : up the 
word , and .went on with' atl» instantly imprp- 

: Vised text: .“If evefy buckcMO six: thousand .. 

buckets were hi six pftrts and pvery part a buck- 
, ef I would hot draw them." ^uch rnen cannot 
. be overthrown; The first Pinter clearly-has ;not 
modelled his charaCters oh - them. They are 
creatures of Pintec I’s brain, hot copies of Pin- 
ter II's acquaintances^ One : may; not always 
agree with him. He can think of no reason why 
, McMaster never played in Englnrid after 1932, 
when Heippeared.at Stratfor'd. l saw him then , 
amf fouridip fiimhqne of the'dosolation Pinter 
. asSibei to bis Lear; What is really odd is. that 
the dramatiet' who haS done more than aqy 
other td pefopade uri.that the.world is a place of 
• i hahioleSs’ teiTors should i when he looks back 
: ;oii His .qwn pasC'see only days of goldqn.sun- 
8hirii mid mights of-glory. 
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Geoffrey Wheatcroft 

NICHOLAS WRIGHT 
The Custom of the Country 
The Pit, Barbican 

The Custom of the Country was written around 
1620 by Fletcher and Massinger, based on Cer- 
vantes’s Persiles y Sigismuntttr, after a later 
revival Pepys called it “fully the worst play that 
ever I saw". The Jacobean play has been 
adapted in turn by Nicholas Wright who moves 
the setting from Lisbon to southern Africa in 
the 1890s. The custom of the title in each case is 
. the ius primae noctis. An English missionary 
(Christopher Guard) in Zambesia, soon to be 
Rhodesia, has fallen in love with nn African 
girl, Tendai ( Jose tie Simon), and plans to mar- 
ry her. Her feudal lord demands his customary 
right and, as in the earlier play, the couple flee. 

From the second scene onwards we are in or 
near Johannesburg, the burgeoning gold-reef 
city. Tendai falls in with Daisy Bone, a brothel - 
keeper (Sinead Cusack). Daisy is having a 
casual (ling with a young Boer (Tom Mannion) 
whose mother, Henrietta van Es (Sara Kestel- 
man), owns a gold-bearing property. Living in 
Daisy's house is Lazarus, a Jewish scholar and 
her former lover. There arrive also the mis- 
sionary's brother and Dr Jameson. The rest of 
the plot, leading to murder and resurrection, 
seduction and suicide pact, defies summary. 

The striking set by Ralph Koltai is domin- 
ated by two great nippled domes representing - 
what? The koppies of the veld? Female sexual- 
ity^ central to the play? The solar topees of 
imperialism? In whatever case, these mighty 
mounds are out of place once the action moves 
and stays indoors. More to the point are two 
upstage doors, one at ground level, one up a 
flight df stairs and leading to a balcony. 
Through these and two other entrances the cast 
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Writings and reasonings 


enter and depart with dizzying, rapidity. 

That gives a clue: at nny given moment it is 
necessary that one character does not know 
that another is nearby and about to come 
through the door. Wright calls his piny ii 
“ romantic comedy”: sex- farce would be nearer 
the mark, though if it had been pul on at the 
Whitehall in the old days it would not 
have had anything like so strong a cast. The 
three women arc especially memorable, even if 
one sometimes feels that in the unintentionally 
patronizing way the modern theatre has with 
black actresses Miss Simon is expected merely 
to look stunning (which she does) 
rather than actually do anything. Miss Cusack 
is affecting as the tavt with the heart of Rand 
crushings. (Harvey in the old Oxford Compan- 
ion to English Literature sighs that the Fletcher 
and Massinger play is “disfigured by the inde- 
cency of some of its scenes”; it's as well that he 
didn’t hear some of Miss Cusack's lines. ) And 
Miss Kestelman us the Boeress widow is for- 
midable. even if her usually accurate Afrikaner 
accent sometimes swerves towards Johannes- 
burg-Jewish. a different thing. 

But then, if the play had been written for the 
Whitehall It would not have been so laden with 
social and political significance. South Africa 
as the goldfields were beginning to transform it 
was an extraordinary place And it should be a 
gift to the writer. Violence and bawdry are 
authentic to the mining camp, but otherwise 
there is almost no feeling for time and place. 
The dialogue is relentlessly prochronistic, full 
of modern slang and idiom. 

In many ways the play provides a sprightly 
and enjoyable evening. But although Orton- 
esque black comedy and gross farce can be an 
apt form of commentary on South Africa as, 
for example, in Tom Sharpe's South African 
novels, it is hard to see here why Jo'burg 1890 
lins been chosen rather than any other place 
and time. 





Peter Kemp 

Bookmark 
BBC 2 
Book Four 
Channel 4 

“Now we've reached the climax of the evening, 
when literature conies face to face with star- 
dust”. breathed Simon Winchester ns Hnok- 
nuirk ' s coverage of the Booker Prize ceremony 
neared its culmination. For most of the prog- 
ramme, though, literature had been coming 
face to face with moonshine. As Kaleido- 
scope's efficiently superior commentary on (he 
event later pointed out, “a media jamboree" 
had been in full, vacuous spate. 

Given (he crassness of last year's television 
treatment of the Booker Prize - with its 
memorable high-spot of a hcavily-mndc-up 
Derek Jacobi intoning extracts from short- 
listed books at a lectern in front of a stained- 
glass window - it might have been thought that 
only improvement was possible. Bookmark 
showed this wasn't so - largely by giving dis- 
astrous scope to Selina Scott. Let loose among 
the literati in Stationers' Hall, she performed a 
dizzying sequence of faux r pas. Coming to grief 
whenever she attempted serious questioning - 
as in her strange enquiries as to "how valid it is" 
for a novelist to write about events he hasn’t 
personally experienced - she increasingly fell 
back on a kind of off-the-rails raillery: accost- 
ing one of the short-listed writers with the cry, 
“Well, fancy meeting you here, Malcolm Brad- 
bury!” or chaffing Cape’s Tom Maschler with 
/’How much lobbying did you do to make sure 
that your writer got nominated?” At least it 
was to be supposed that the latter query was 
intended as a joke. Sometimes, assumptions 
slipped out from under the arch manner sug- 
gesting a rather unusual concept of the way 
things might be done: “Did you read them all?” 
a judge was asked of the books submitted for 
the prize. To the end, she maintained her lack 
of control: informing viewers, after the prize 
had gone to J.M. Coetzee’s Life and Times of 
Michael K , that the winner was "The Life and 
Times of Michael J"\ starting to interview 
Angela Carter - “Madam, can I ask you what 
you think of the choice of the winner?" - with- 
out realizing she was one of the judges who had 
made that choice. 

Amid this flummery, the writers emerged 
extremely creditably - even though subjected 
to a double. ordeal, Interview by inanity being 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 147 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of 
the three quotations which follow and to send 
us the answers so that they reach this office not 
later than November 25: A prize of £10 is 
offered for the first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or failjng that the most 
nearly correct - in which case inspired guess- 
work will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries,, marked ‘’Author, Author 147" on 
the envelope, should be addressed to the 
Editor, The Times Literary Supplement , Priory 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
The solution and results will appear on Decem- 
,bej 2, ' . ;i . • 

feat iflfld.&nbw; the 
npbiUty of the ^aptive ybuths is chained to a 
and a desk; an inflexible master com- 
attention, whichevery moment is 
impatient they; labour like -the 

soldiers of Persia under" the scourge^ and their 
education i$; nearly! fi (fished before ' they can 
' fPP^hend' the sense or-utUity^of the 'harsh 
. WSsdhs ‘wjtich they arfe foredd, fo repeat •• 

1 j jsSSS’ biurlng-oWwas a' savage 
, - A™ in rtiaiiy ^idojp to the end of 
;■ the 

! ' 1$ idrew: hear; growing pefo- • 
Tarn;. at the fi Aoiyllb^efty ; Isortiib dMa 

before the. rime/Af 


- WSW ypM^pW/sir/'wastbibe 

..tnO ifllrflir,. Olif J- 'L'n ' 1 !"• 


supplemented with garishly dramatiau 
tracts from their hooks. The only novel*,!! 
actually present, it transpired, was the whiT 
Coet/.ee. And his reluctance to expose^ 
lo bright lights and dim questions obvZ 
established him in the presenters' miJ 
reclusive freak. “Cocizco Is South African ^ 
somewhat shy”. Selina Scott kindly explain 
"As we’ve said before, he’s . . . ratir;^ 
Winchester heavily confirmed. (His novel » 
excerpted in the TLS of September 16 ad 
reviewed by D. J. Enright on September 30 .) 

From the Judges, little was heard-eKeptfo, 
what emerged in an interview with Fay Weldon 
("the lady with a £1U,(X)0 secret in her head"! 
Obligingly, she disclosed that the Books 
judges were looking for “the book best fittedto 
win the Booker Prize” - adding enigmatical? 
that this meant “not quite . . . the best book’. 
This cryptic qualification was neverelucidated" 
And clearly, there's something about tk 
Booker Prize that promotes obscurity. Earher 
in the week, on Book Four's nicely handled 
survey of the shortlist, Martin Amis mystk 
fyingly observed that, though he’d m*i 
Bradbury's novel when reviewing it, "lookinj 
at it again in the context of the Booker, I would 
rate it much higher”. Exactly how “thccoaW 
of the shortlist” could alter a book's rams 
wasn't evident. And Amis's subsequent re- 
marks - as that Bradbury “isn’t quite up to 
writing a novel about the world we live in'- 
suppiied neither clarification nor anyresonfo 
taking the novel very seriously. 

Book Four provided plenty of belpfudy 
marshalled material about the Booker Prize, 
though. And, in Margaret Forster, it g?vt 
some insight into the thought-processes oil 
recent judge. These didn’t always seem quit 
to add up: she had enjoyed Coetzee's novel 
“till two-thirds of the way through’ 1 because 
“about half-way" it went wrong; she “disliked 
that intensely" but thought it "a wonderfol 
book”. Combined with some resounding ind 
unsorted-out collisions of opinion- she fouad 
Anita Mason’s book “extremely difficult to 
read”, Michael Holroyd “found it verjf?asyw 
read"; she praised Coetzee’s “elegant piose^ 
Martin Amis complained of its “virile clfchfs 
- this all went to suggest that the really mewl 
aspect of the Booker procedures to bellloiM 
access to would be (he judges’ deli berate. 
Denied this, Book Four made a pralsewortnj 
effort to explore the writings and rtasomV 
germane to the prize, while Bookmark setllw 
for sturing at the chsIi and cachet. 


is Indeed a very pretty career M . 
chalked out for you. I hnve been m 
boarding-school myself; and may 1 rf 
anodyne necklace, but I ratM ... 
under-turnkey in Newgale.” 

Competition No 143 . 

Winner; Ian Hislop 

heard anyone who 

of an Orator-Grattan would have^ > . 

,but for his Harlequin detivery r. . . ^ 
heard-Fox but once-andthen h, ^ 
a debater- which sepmstomeas - jjjr 
an Orator as an Improvisators . . 
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\i In those days, and indeed for 
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HOWARD COLVIN 

unbuilt Oxford 

l^gpp. Yale University Press. £20 (paperback. 
£7.95). 

0300030169 

Tlie unimpeucliable scholarship of an author 
jBch as Howard Colvin applied to one of the 
most beautiful cities in Europe could not fail to 
produce a memorable volume. A professional 
medieval historian, Colvin helped to create 
architectural history as an academic discipline 
in this country in the mid-twentieth century by 
applying to it the historical technique of rigor- 
ous reliance on documentary sources. He de- 
monstrated the success of this approach in his 
monumental Biographical Dictionary of llrit- 
jfiArchiiects, first published in 1954, where he 
overthrew many long established attributions 
and “invented" dozens of new architects. The 
other principal change in the recent fortunes of 
architectural history is associated with the 
name of Mark Girouard, who showed how 
architectural history could be enlivened by 
emphasis on the personalities and styles of liv- 
ing of patrons. The prospect of mass sales to a 
wider audience justified the production of glossy 
illustrated books of which an attractive re- 
cent example has been Clive Aslet's The Last 
Country Houses ( Yale, 19K2). Unbuilt Oxford, 
also published by Yale, looks like a book of this 
kind. Lavishly illustrated, with virtuuliy nn 
footnotes, it does not look like a book by Col- 
vin. Indeed, he points out that it "is not a 
systematic study . . . and makes no claim to 
completeness". 

It is none the less a triumph in which the 
learned lexicographer, without lowering his 
standards of scholarship, can enjoy himself by 
describing, for example, Baker's Rhodes 
House as "like a dinner jacket made of Harris 
Tweed": the perfect description of its odd com- 
bination of a Pantheon portico with Cotswold 
stone rubble walls. Commenting on the 
tendency of dons to procrastinate, he can 
quote tjie description of Oxford as "a hotbed pf 
cold feet”, and relating the story of the fight 
J Swnst the Zoology Tower in the 1960s he can 
wite: "the building that the Vice-Chancellor 
optimistically described ns likely to bring 'a 
Ml °f 5an Gimignano’ into the Oxford sky- 
i foe, seemed to others ‘less like San Gimignano 
; wdown in the.Scicnce Area than like the new 
' tagineering Laboratory set down in San 
Gimignano' . 

It is a curiosity that architecture, ostensibly 

* mosl tangible and concrete of the arts, can 

* appreciated in unbuilt as well us in built 

The possibilities for appreciating un- 
trailt architecture were heightened by the in- 
wation of the perspective architectural draw- 
as part of the Picturesque movement in the 
*Jlileentl: century. Even before this, Brn- 
tauita SjUnexeduted design for St Peter's was 
of the most important designs in Renaiss- 
j architecture. Bernini's unexecuted 
I . *P_ project, Wren's Great Model design 
! .Raul’s, and Lutyens’s design for Llver- 
' Cghedral manage (o have a powerful 
j- 3* 1 ?* Which enhances • their architects' 

I JjffPit now as in their lifetime, almost as 
j --t. j w "Ihey hftd actually been built. It is this 
it. possible for a serious and.en- 
1/^3'^^. He written with' the tide 
i.jn. „ Whereas a book called Unwrft- 

Sounds like something out of 

' ^WdffQribjes Oxford in his preface as a 
' designs and his book as 

studies in the academic pat- 
a H^f«?ture n , His conclusions are, 
Evi that “though Dons mf»y 

j they ;ito not often build 

in Oxford architectuje is, as 
m, ^^tp^oniise between the vision- 
• J Ho wksmoor’k 

: .H^jj^^^fo an ^.hg' Oxford afld Austen 
! flfcl d ; C°I I e ge in a modr 

1 t y!®i C°ivin finds too'vislod; 

L:”^,fH > .Rble- t . , nid-Science' Aren'; on the 


have been many libraries in which the number 
of hooks housed is so small in proportion to the 
total cubic area”. One such was the handsome 
School Library at Eton by L. K. Hall of 1906. 
Partly inspired by the Radcliffe Camera, it 
turned out to be more successful as a Memorial 
to the South African War than as a library. 

Colvin begins his book with a very short 
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which makes the title. Unbuilt Oxford, not 
always strictly accurate. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the extra- 
ordinary story of "Indecision at Magdalen", 
where between 1720 and 1844 as many us twen- 
ty architects produced designs for moderniz- 
ing, extending or replacing the medieval col- 
lege. One of the most surprising of these is the 
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Nicholas Hawksmoor’s design of about 1720 for Brasenose College, as illustrated in Williams's Ononis 
Depict a. The tall rectangular structure with giant pilasters, at the centre of the front quadrangle, is the 
chapel, and the hall lies immediately behind it. This was to be the elevation to the High Street. The design is 
reproduced from the book reviewed here. 
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chapter on medieval Oxford of which the high- 
light is a conjectural drawing by Daphne Hart 
of Cardinal College as Wolsey envisaged ft. No 
medieval plans survive in Oxford which are 
comparable to the documents relating to Hen- 
ry Vi’s college at Cambridge.! In the seven- 
teenth century the impact of the Reformation 
on religious practices and of the Renaissance 
on Intellectual thought, “might have been ex- 
pected to produce n new type of college, clas- 
sical in style and recognizably Anglican in its 
provision for religious worship”. In fact, as is 
well known, Oxford retaained content to echo 
medieval forms, with the result that “Not a 
single building by Inigo Jones or his pupil-John 
Webb was to be found in Oxford". Colvin 
explains this as a consequence of the medieval 
distinction between the liberal and mechanical 
arts: “Architecture, as a mechanical art, did 
not form port of the academic curriculum”. It 
took the Grand Tour connolsseurship of the 
eighteenth century to make knowledge of clas- 
sical architecture part of the equipment of dons 
and gentlemen. An exception is, afforded by 
the remarkable classical plan for University 
College of about 1634 which Colvin reproduces 
in a modern, redrawn version. He points to a 
contrast between Oxford and Cambridge in the 
sixteenth century as represented in the person 
of Dr. Caius (1510-73) who, more informed 
about architecture tlian any Oxford don of his 
generation, erected three gateways at Caius 
College which tire striking architectural, ex- 
pressions of humanist concepts. '■■■•• ■ 

The eighteenth century provides Colvin with 
the richest feast in his book- There are Bar- 
oque and . Palladian schemes by the score: 
Aldrich for All. Souls and Christ Church; Tel- 
man for All Souls; and, above all , Hawksmp.or 
for All Souls. Queen's. Brasenose. Worcester, 
the Radcliffe Camera, and for transforming 

Oxford into a Roman city with a Forum Uni- 
versitatis between the Schools and St Mary s 
Church, a. Forum Civitatis at Carfax, and 
triumphal arches in ^e High St^et wd .the 
Cornmarket. Of the more practicable designs, 
that! by James Gibbs fora rectangular Radclme 
Camera is oneofthe moststriking. TlilsOibbs- 

. iB n version of Wren’s Trinity College Library 
at Cambridge would donbtjess liavebeen.more 
functional than the drcular domqd; design 
eventually executed, Colvin’s decision to disr • 
cuss Variants of designs actually , 

to include illustrations of executed buildings, 
complicates the ifook, especially thi^Chapjer, 

- in aWy which was probably, unavoidable but 


project of 1720 for replacing the college with a 
crescent of Palladian design preserving the 
tower as a gateway. This bizarre design is the 
first suggestion of a crescent in English 
architecture. One of the most elaborate plans 
,wqs thaj njade in ; J301 by.Nash.who,^^ 
first architect in the history of fhe college iio t fo 
ignore the potential charms pf its .rural setting- 
However, in presenting plans whiejk would 
make the most of the views Over the river to- 
wards Addison’s Walk, Nash proposed to 
Qothicize (he New Building, a ludicrous 
scheme which Wilkins subsequently proposed 
for the Gibbs Building at King’s College. Cam- 
bridge. Repton carried the Picturesque in a 
different direction by proposing to form a lake 
in the grounds of Magdalen, a proposal which 
prompts Colvin to “regret that, in a city sur-. 
rounded by water, Worcester js the only col- 
lege with a picturesque landscape embellished 
by that clement”. Here, a difference with 
Cambridge is immediately apparent, where the 
waters of the Cam play so important a part. 
Indeed, perhaps the most striking difference 
between this book and one on “Unbuilt Cam- 
bridge” would be the absence In Oxford of the 
monumental schemes in a visionary neo-clas- 
sical style (such as Wilkins’s for Downing Col- 
lege) which were Cambridge’s; striking con- 
tribution to European architecture in the early 
nineteenth century. , . . 

Nash’s Gothic fantasia for Magdalen reap- 
peared in different gqise iq Pugin’s project of 
1843 for rebuilding: J3a II jol.’ Colvin approp- 
riately devotes a whole chapter to this, explain- 
ing how Pugin saw “the fanning pf a college as 
the first step in a crusade to pur the clock back 
to an Idealised medieval past in which dons 
thught Catholic doctrines in rooms with oriel • 
i windows andundergraduates slept in canopied 
beds with pric-dieu [riel by their side and im-. 

proving texts round meir walls”., 

The nineteenth ceqtu/y is rich .with unex- • 
ecuted projects for Christ Church by. Bod ley, 
Jackson and Sir Gilbert Scott;. for, the. Ex- 
amination Schools by J. O, Scott arid C?hamp- 
nays; and for Merfon. and Trinity by Jackson; It 
is Jackson who is the hero of this chapter for, 
"From the 1870s until the First World War 
Jackson was almost contiriually employed in 
Oxford’;. His neo-Jacobean work was generol; 

, ly civilized and not ^appropriate t,o its setting, 
so that Oxford was more fortunate in this; 
period tliart Cambridge. - . . S 

■ The last chapter, "Oxford and the Modern 
Movement", was obviously the most difficult 


to write for there are as yet no generally !, 

accepted criteria by which to judge modern , i 

buildings. Most educated people will now ■ • .] 

share the value judgments which Colvin makes 
about buildings up to the First World War, but 
controversy still rages about buildings from ; 

that period to the present day. Thus some read- 
ers will be surprised to find Colvin regretting .’ ■ | , 

the failure to execute nt Balliol the “crisp and j 

elegant” hall range in the style of Le Corbusier 
which Lubetkin’s pupils, Samuel and Harding, 1 ; 

proposed for Broad Street in 1936. However, 
he opposes the similarly breath-taking effron- ;i ' 

tery of the buildings Maxwell Fry proposed for j 

AH Souls in 1937. On the other hand, he wel- ' , i 
comes the no less aggressive products of the \ 

swinging 'sixties by architects like Dowson, 1 ; 

Powell and Moya, Ahrends, Burton and " ■ ■ 

Koralek , The unexpected heart of this chapter * ‘j 

is the entertaining account of (he rise and fall of 
Austen Harrison's extensive scheme of 1938 - 

for Nuffield College in an imaginative if au- .<•. 

store style which Colvin is pleased to describe ; 

as "Siculo-Norman". When it was presented to ; J' 

Lord Nuffield in the form of “« model made ;; 

unprcpo55essinglyofclay, without any of those : j •; 

little artifices by which modern architects be- I 

guile their clients”, he rejected it uncomprom- . ■; . 

isingly. Content to adapt himself to Nuffiuld's >/ 

wish for “something on the lines of Cotswold |; V: 

domestic architecture''. Harrison produced j 

the designs which, following further cmascula- 
tion in 1949, were executed in the 1950s. -- *. • . 

Colvin's discussion of the monstrous Zoolo- m • 

gy Tower, proposed in 1961 at the behest of the • . y 
late Professor Pringle by Chamberlin, Powell . 
and Bon. is the occasion of the only lacuna in • ; . : 

the book: the omission from the bibliography ., 

of The Letters of Mercurius (1970). In his j . ? 

account of the successful battle against the ■ i 

building, Mercurius Oxonicnsis described it us • 

"of prodigious height, dwarfing all other tow- 
ers, but slender, like □ gignntique stone bean- — : 1 |. 

stalk, with twenty-nine storeys, and each ~~ 
storey packed with animals, superimposed af- ; |l ‘ . 

ter their kind, as: moles in the basement, bats 
in the belfry. . 

This study i;s, especially .valuable in vievy of. ;* vriM., 
Tdtyitiatthe ^uJicflrtjjs n^i^hbi , r ' . g 'fej. 

' befin subjected to the detailed archival ihves- 
tigation of. the kind which is at the core of Willis j. : 

and Clark’s monumenral Architectural History i ■ ;! 
of the University of Cambridge (J886). Unbuilt 1 \ ]i‘ ■ -i 

Oxford is a book which everyorte will want to • j •- 

hove on their shelves who loves architecture i i f:;;,; 

and who loves Oxford: and is there it civilized •: • 

pe rson who dries hot? • : * ‘ 

Introducing the Holy •- ; • !? 

■ . Land, i ^ 

A Guldebookjor First ; ; ^ v j. 

Time Visitors \ ‘b ■$*-', 


j :i S-'ii--? 


J Maxwell Miller 

This distinguished Old Testament 1 
scholar has Introduced many visitors 
to Israel and Jordan. The guide book 
which he has developed from his 
'experience Is packed ’with fascinating 
detail covering the geography, . 
archaeology and history of Palestine, 
with maps, plans and photographs. 
"The travel Information js practical, 
and parf 2 gives suggested itineraries, 
Worth reading even In an armchair at 
homel ' , 

£6.50 paper' 20Qpp 

Jesus and the Wor Id 
of Judaistn > 

Geza Vermel 

These collected sludl.es continue die 
line of Investigation ln.Dr. Vermes' • 
. earlier .-books Jesus (he Jew and The : 
Daacf Sod Scrolls, ana shed light or 
. many donlrov6islal issued This book 
Includes The Riddell Memorial 
lectures, ;The'Gospel$ of Jesus the 
Jew/. ; ' 

; £5.95 l paper j 224 pp 
• "S CM PRESS LTD 
26-30 TOTTENHAM ROAD 
LOND0N fjl 4BZ 
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In reasonable doubt 


NOVEMBER 4 1983 SOCIAL STUDIES 


T. L. S. Sprigge 


MAX BLACK 

The Prevalence of Humbug and other essays 
187pp. Cornell University Press. £14.50. 
0 8014 15144 


There is a kind of no longer dominant analytic- 
al philosophy whose main message is: “Don't 
get too excited about it!” Its mission is to show 
that certain dramatic claims turn on con- 
ceptual confusions and that things are just as 
we ordinarily think them (when working in low 
mental gear, as an opponent might say). Max 
Black has long been a skilled and illuminating 
practitioner of an analytic philosophy which 
includes but goes beyond this approach. The 
present volume contains essays (bused mainly 
on talks) intended for the general reader, in 
which a variety of issues about rationality that 
tend to generate excitement are dealt with in 
this sober way. There are four parts, each in- 
cluding two essays: “Rational and Reason- 
able", “Aspects of Science", “Beyond 
Rationality", “Some Puzzles". 


the full souse is a development of a minima! 
form of, or analogue to. rational inference 
found in animals, and is thus (he specifically 
human form of n tool which any animal must 
use if it is to survive. For Black, any animal 
that uses perceptual signs for objects out of 
view which might threaten danger nr promise 
benefit is employing this analogue of reason. 
Surprisingly, he does not contrast instinctive 
and learnt interpretation of signs. Mis answer 
to irrationulism would have been clearer if he 
had explained Why. 


The first essay asks “Why should I be ration- 
al?" For Black's taste, the very common view 
that it would beg the question to offer reasons 
for being reasonable (for basing one’s beliefs 
and actions on reusons) plays too much into the 
hands of the relativists, for whom reason is 
optional, ft is, he thinks, ill grounded, since the 
person who, theoretically, doubts the desira- 
bility of being reasonable may recognize indi- 
vidual good reasons, and it is worth offering 
hint one for being reasonable. This will con- 
form to canons of reasonableness but will not 
beg the question by using these as premisses. 
Black's own proffered reason is that reason in 


In the second part, the two essays deal re- 
spectively with scientific objectivity and scien- 
tific neutrality. Sensible reasons are given for 
holding that science is a search, not hopeless, 
for truth and not, as some maintain today, 
the construction simply of one among many 
possible mythologies to live by. What seems u 
little unsatisfactory here is an apparent associa- 
tion in Black's mind of the view that science is 
concerned with genuine truth with (he view 
that the scientific truth about nature is the only 
truth about it. One may agree with him in reject- 
ing (he view that, because it depicts a nature 
which is “dead, alien and purely functional" 
(Roszak) science is not properly true, while 
holding that such critics of science may be right 
if they are maintaining that a scientific account 
of nature, from which all value predicates are 
purged, is not the whole accessible truth about 
it, not "all that we have with which to get n grip 
on reality”. In the second essay, “Is Scientific 
Neutrality a Myth?", the question of whether 
scientific propositions are value-free is disting- 
uished from the question whether science as an 
activity should be conducted in a moral 
vacuum, and it is shown that an affirmative 
answer to the first question would be no 
ground for a similar answer to the second. But 


Lured to complexity 


Penelope Mackie 


GEORGE N.SCHLESI^GER: 
r iMUepflyBUis: Methods and Problems " y - ■■ 
2^9pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £18.50 (paperback, 
£6.95). 

0631 131248 


Although one of the declared aims of Metaphy- 
sics is to Illustrate some of the "unique techiii- 
qiies” employed in metaphysics, what is. dis- 
tinctive about George Schlesinger’s approach 
■ is his conviction that various metaphysical be- 
liefs - in the existence of God. of an external 
world. Of minds other than one’s own - have 
the status of explanatory hypotheses which, 
like those in science, are susceptible of assess- 
• tnent in terms of confirmation by empirical 
; evidence. ; ; 

,:Wliat relevance does this model have to 
• other traditional metaphysical problems? Pro- 
f ;{ lessor Schlesinger 'has nil] worked, but his 
answer, as, for example* his perplexity over the 
1 problem ofuniversals shows. There are unre- 


mentioned. Nor is Schlesingcr a reliable guide 
to the redent literature. For example, we are 
encouraged (6n page 214) to dismiss Straw- 
son's views oh induction because "he fails to 
consider" a type of example that, in fact, he 
discusses in some detail; and (on page 62). to 
reject J. L. Mackie’s conclusions about the 
theological problem of evil on the basis of the 
attribution to him of an “unquestioning 
assumption” that he neither makes nor needs 
to make. On page 24 wc are told (although this 
is later contradicted) that “all epistemologists 
agree" that it is n condition of having know- 
ledge that one possesses sufficient evidence for 
one’s belief. 

The writing is often polemical, and one of 
the author's purposes is to give cautionary tales 
illustrating “the strong forces tending to lead 
philosophers astray"; in particular, the tempta- 


tions that lure them away from the simple and 
obvious solution. But the case-study to which 


he devotes most attention Is, to say the least, ill 
choseq. Schlesingcr clnitns thdt needless com- 
plexity has been introduced into attempts to 
cope with various counter-examples to a for- 


Blnck goes further, and contends that scientific 
research itself (though not the nature it re- 
veals]. especially as a team activity funded by 
interested parties, involves values to such an 
extent that the research workers’ impact on 
human life cannot be hived off from their scien- 
tific work proper as something they do as mere 
citizens. 

The third part opens with an essay on “hu- 
maneness” and is concerned with what it is to 
“act towards another human being as befits a 
human being". It lies, Black contends, in 
paying attention to him as something that mat- 
ters iq its own right, and having some power to 
sympathize with his “private world" and re- 
specting his right to have it. Black shows him- 
self a thorough humanist both in a good sense 
and in what some may think a less good sense, 
for he gives at least the impression (hat the 
human world is (lie sole locus of value, lie 
protests (despite essay one) against nil views of 
the kind “Man is just an animal that has such- 
and-such” hut does not consider the attempts to 
place man more squarely in nature of the reli- 
gious or humanist traditions, which nrc not 
thus belittling. The following, title essay seeks 
to define and put us on our guard against 


humbug. Black does not discuss the risk* 
analytic philosophers run of seeing more J 
bug around them than there Is, butlwoi 
defend any of the targets he aims ai W { 

Pun Four contains essays dealing^ 
rationality of casting one's vote inaneketi! 
when the result is normally pre-detenj 
and 'Willi u problem about the prediction i 
choice culled Newcomb’s puzzle gw 
doubtless lightly, characterizes the atuaS 
supposed to generate the latter- as sob 
fetched that the rational thing would always be 
to deem oneself not in it, but his self-imer^ted 
voter weighing up his precise contribution u> 
the election result seems to me too thin !a 
abstraction to cast much light on whaianyom 
is up to in the polling-booth. 

These essays are pleasant reading! but 

almost too reasonable, sometimes bearing on 

Black’s own suggestion that reasonable^ 
is “a somewhat humdrum, pedestrian virtue’. 
Perhaps their main weakness is that the oppo- 
neuts against whom Black here defends his 
own commitments are hardly the most serious 
alternatives to his kind of rationality, human- 
ism, and confidently common-sense philo- 
sophy. 


Bridging the gap 


David Papineau 


SOLLACE MITCHELL and MICHAEL ROSEN 
(Editors) 

The Need for Interpretation: Contemporary 
Conceptionsofthe Philosopher's Task 
182pp. Athlone Press. £14. 
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■. . — . . — ■ r . ifi M i rmu/iu vuuuibrtAaiiipiu iu a iui- 

solved tensions in his conceptiop of t he relation m ulation of (he logical conditions for explana- 

between metaphysics and i evidence, which "tibn. that' was given by Hemp?l in 1948, He 
place outhe reader of tire first .two chapters an .producssa'lsiiripie: principle'’ which, be says, 
.... t , intolerable burdeii of lnl^rpretatipn. .. ..expresses "plriin common sense", yet is cap- 1 

’..Unlike scienttsjs, metaphysicians cannot ex- : able of qctounflhg for all -the counter-exam- 

WM:, •> P? ct significant additions to their stock of re- pies. But his principles are vitiated not only by 
empirical evidence; and hence, we ah? \ a failure to distinguish changes in evidence 


that! there; ■ tent"; When fhejconfiisiori^re Stripped awfiy i 1 

a^^Kerr.ap-;; ;j addi 

ri^:3('Av.;,:lhW^bilUy^;Bpt!tmS.4Sifteedless ObScuirflntiftm? • rinthinirlln nritrili'i itL/n 'AmtAtiU*; 1 i J u. 


The Need for Interpretation is a collection of 
essays united by the conviction that there is 
more in philosophy than is dreamed of in Oxford 
University. The contributors, all alumni of n 
maverick discussion group in Oxford, share a 
background in English-speaking philosophy, 
but find their tradition narrow by comparison 
with other philosophical approaches. Or, ns 
the editors put it. the contributors “embrace 
the methods but not the aims of nnnlytic phi- 
losophy, and the aims but not the methods of 
continental philosophy". 

The division between analytic and Continen- 
tal philosophy Is a difficult thing to get hold of. 
At one level it is not dear why there should he a 
division at all. English-speaking and Continen- 
tal (especially French) philosophers ask similar 
general questions about mind, language and 
reality, and indeed at a general level they tend 
to give similar answers - thus, for instance, a 
dominating concern in both camps over the 
past few decades has been to remove the con- 
scious subject from the centre of the philo- 
sophical stage. But as soon as we come down to 
any level of detail we seem to be faced with two 
entirely different enterprises. Even if theyslnrt 
with similar concerns, both sides end up feeling 
that theotheris by-passing: all the important 
issues arid succumbing to stylistic self-indulg- 
ence. But why they should always find them- 
selves talking past each other remains a puzzle. 
Why should similar starting-points have led to 
phenomenology on one side of the Channel 
and to phenomenalism over here, to their hav- 
ing Jacques Derrida .rind our having Donald 
Davidsod? There seems no good response ex- 
cept to recognize that the demands of common 

fofhothing 

j agri.inst lhe brute pdwef of divergent; tradition. 
‘/ ^is'v^lurne iliustrates Sonjfe of the difficul- 
ties involved in trying to. bridge the gap. For a 
; start, ibniy two of -this pieces engage directly 
, with . recent developments in ' .Continental 
thinking. Sollace Mitchell - discusses post-strdet- 
urallsmVln the perSpp of Demda. He focuses 


Unquestioned questions 


; ! : i- 


Janet Morgan 


other piece dealing directly with Continental 
developments is Michael Rosen's article on 
Critical Theory. Rosen concentrates on 
Theodor Adorno and Jurgen Habermas, criti- 
cizing the former for being a materialist who 
still wants to eat his Hegelian cake, and the 
latter for not taking Wittgenstein's insights ab- 
out rule-following sufficiently to heart. Again, 
while this is an admirably cogent piece of wwi 
and while it is unlikely that anybody nowaday 
would want to defend Adorno against this kind 
of criticism, it is by no means clear that the 
most illuminating way to object to Habermas is 
to appeal to Wittgcnstcinian considerations 
about rules. 

These Wiltgcnsteinian considerations, as it 
happens, figure rather large in 4 his colleditm. 
Two of the other articles are explicitly about 
aspects of Wittgenstein’s thinking on rules and 
conceptual judgment. Christopher LricJ 
writes on Wittgenstein and mathematics, 
Theodore Schalzkl on Wittgenstein and social 

science. These arc interesting topics, and «■ 
tainiy worth discussing, but it is somewhat sur- 

prisihgto find them featuring so prominently is 

this volume. For, if there is such a thing as I 
analytic tradition, there can be littlcqjJ^JJ 
(hat Wittgenstein is u fully fledged membtf 
it. It is of course a measure of his greatness'^ 
he can be seen ns subverting and changing . 
tradition. Hut this gives no cause for 
ruction With the analytic tradition- on tne 
trary, it' Is surely to the credit of 
that it can absorb such innovative 
This issue of Wittgenstein’s place vim 
not without significance, for while L« ^ . 

Schntzkl's essuys are stimulating, jWj P j 
distinctly idiosyncratic views of their . j 
matter, and they could only have ^ 
proved by some discussion of the Inc ■ ; 
sophisticated literature in this a« a - , ^ i 

Perhaps the most interesting IJjfJ ^ a ' 
collection is by Charles Taylor. '• 

rather more senior figure than the ■ , v 
butois, and indeed, among cl ' lT V_ 5 f a rBt 
philosophers, probably the most 
bridging the gap between W ^topic; 
is noteworthy that he does not ta . ^ 
some meta-issue relating tc J ' *fciAirln|i- 1®" 

tween Continental and analytic ^<^0 
, . - W the most lively 0 ' - 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 

Towards 2(HW 

273 pp. Chatto and Windus / Hogarth Press. 
£9-95. 

0 7011 2685 X 

ftereisa particular kind of argument - fluent, 
fdl-iutentioned, wonderfully straightforward 
and simple -on which it is almost impossible to 
(rtagrip. It somehow remains unconvincing, 
S its defects are persistently, maddeningly 
elusive. Towards 2000 is exasperating in just 
th is « a y. A seamless garment of beguiling 
shades, it offers no one join at which to start 
unpicking the threads. You must tnkc it entire, 
hsKins, or not at all. It is, moreover, a grand, 
all-encompassing argument. No use objecting 
dial in places it doesn’t fit; it’s a robe. 

What Raymond Williams has done is to take 
die greater part of the essay, Britain in the 
ana. which he wrote in 1959, and by examin- 
ing what has happened in the twenty years 
since then to test, not his propositions as to the 
sort of future we might hope for, but the useful- 
ness of his methods at arriving at such predic- 
lions. If, he declares, his techniques prove with 
hindsight to have been intelligent, they may be 
applied to a study of where the next fe.w de- 
cades may take us: “a prospective analysis is on 
therecord ... we can review and learn from it 
in the necessary work of a new prospective 
analysis”. 

The second part of Towards 2000 according- 
ly reprints the main sections of Britain in the 
Shies, concentrating on four themes: indust- 
rial society in Britain; contemporary British 
| democracy; class and politics; and culture. A 
note on the book-jacket reminds us that when 
these views originally appeared, as part of the 
author’s guidance for The Long Revolution , 
Richard Crossman hailed the work as “the first 
book to break through the thought barrier into 
mew epoch of Socialist ideas". Since, howev- 
er, k is methodology that Professor Williams 
bu invited us to inspect in his introductory 
J ittiion, let us for the moment keep to that, 
i As it happened, in that earlier essay the 
! “tor did not make any song and dance of Ills 
i “tlylic method; nor does he do so now as he 
bfa back. But it is not too difficult to identify 
J components, There are four. In the first 
N, Williams pays much attention to the use 
**1 meaning of words: in the section 
on industrial society, for instance, lie. reflects 
®nto popularity and significance of the term 
“"“met" .and, in tho relevant section, on the 
««y of "‘class’ as n social term". Second, he 
"P Slress on .relationships rather than on 
•legates: that is, on relations between diffe- 
*f® “b* of activity, between people and the 
f^nsiatices jn which thoy live, and relations 
Sjjwn the themes he is himself discussing. 

. » lie emphasizes the importance of look- 
“g at trends, as in his section on class and 
pMies (largely on historic movements in the 
Last, he supports His argument 
by appeals to experience, often his own: 

■ 80 os a characteristic intcrpolfl- 

» sitting with a group of. small shopkeep- 
9 *. who wire trying.to explain to me how you 
^neyei; trust ‘that classbf people’. . ,VT 
fflber watching in a backstreet fish and 


stead, he discusses orie of th ® m °L' ^elj : 
in con temporary analytic'pnn^Pf 1 ! . ^ , 


^fc anecdotes are so, endearing, Wil- 
../sp^uladons about trends and relations, 
■v tyestjflg arid his effort to explore coiitem- 
J^/.^bulary so admirable , an enter- 
is hanj to keep the point $bout 
J^^gy. at the -front of our. minds (espe- 
isTfSt! Ws Secohd P art ** much better writ- 
j “ S’ ^jekpfonatiort ofthe author’s jnten- 



.•w^rPoirida, ' ib assimilating all meaning to 
. .metaphpF, simply overlooks the kind of literal 
■ or " first-oraefV meaning Where some ribtldn of 
; liintentidn is ■ ultjipately jnescapable, This is a ' 
^pnsideredJftnd riot ’dritfmpkth^ 

: r reas^uririg as t He; conclusions may belo ahaly- 


k,UIIIUUkbl --- , ■J 1I nfnBP' 

mind, and explains why soroet^yj^ 
nomenological inclinations wi for tW. 
approach Is quite unable to ac - ^ 
point, or S ignmcani:e, ofm?» 


' the 6 na r S ?^) vln sd far as we can hang on to 
‘ ^^P^ss, Howeyer, we find that in 

■ ^ 6 j.: W tbe book, where the sorry ,?t'ate 
r Eighties -is examined, our 


materialists will no doubt find 

difficulties Taylorraises, but f nP osiii8* 


Qimcumes iayiui A i n nosiuer- . 

CultieS, and Taylor at least 
serious challenge to the . 

And perhaps he also succeeds ^ 

more general moral: that to ^u. , 

need to construct.them out o fsu 5 s S'di m 


Txyg :: • v- ■ . v y - . ^ ... ; ' ■v: 1 ^ 


! ^s wQfd- The same instru- 

' ,an g ua 8 e ^ unravelled, 

^ skdonon “post-industrial 
/&. ftli frierels a useful discussion of 
t ^n»». S,^ in 8 ;of the , terms “employ. 

‘ Sw ork ,, ,Less plausible is an 
^ltoZ!^ sectiQn : democracy of the 

SlS^^P^i^tibn of “representative" - 
t ^ feioxS- «.AS before , relationships 

'particularly those between in- 
resources and 
nioney . Trends , especial- 


ly in the Labour vote, are once more inspected. 
And, as in Britain in the Sixties, we ure invited 
to look not at mere theory (which the author 
tends, engagingly, to dismiss as “fantasy") blit 
at what we know - what to the dear-eyed 
plainly counts, for instance, as “work” (includ- 
ing hard manual labour and caring for the 
young, old, sick or weak), at the mess wc make 
of the globe, the effects of intervention, 
however benevolent our motives, on other 
peoples and other economics, and so on. There 
are further glimpses of the analyst himself on 
the job, as, for example, he looks on at a 
self-deluding competitive world: “I know that I 
have gone from reading the English newspap- 
ers on these familiar themes and then read for 
some weeks the French or the Italian or the 
German newspapers only to realise, beyond 
the differences of language, that the same 
analyses were being applied, the same re- 
medies proposed, as if each were the only peo- 
ple in the world." 

In this ultra-reasonable, systematic manner 
Raymond Williams has thought and now 
thinks again, or at least brings together the 
views of progressive people (to be accurate, he 
does not in fact call them that and they appear 
in various guises: radicals, intellectuals, the 
Left, etc) who subscribe to the conventional 
wisdom as to the state of Britain and the 
chances of redemption for its and the rest of the 
world's citizens. We are persuaded that the 
author is honest not just by his lined, craggy 
face, with tufts of hair sticking out over his 
ears, smiling tentatively from the back of the 
jacket, but by the disarming way he talks about 
himself - on procedures for taking decisions 
jointly, for instance: “I know from my own 
experience, in helping to work out such ways in 
my own job, some of the difficulties”; or in his 
strictures on the “limited perspectives and out- 
dated assumptions” governing the labour 
movement: "very hard things to say: especially 
hard for someone who grew up in and was 
formed by the old labour institutions and per- 
spectives; a contemporary of the present lead- 
ers of (he industrial labour movement, from a 
working-class family like their own . . 

Not only ip uch of the author s styje.but mqny 
of his sentiments are sympathetic: his recom- 
mendations, for example, for more and more 
genuine consultation where and whenever de- 
cisions are to be taken, for greater sensitivity in 
dealings with other people, more honesty ab- 
out attitudes to women, foreigners, children, 
in fact to members of any group, especially 
when it is perceived as a group, for more scru- 
pulous enre for the environment, for confi- 
dence to resist “technological determinism”, 
so that machines may be seen as people’s ser- 
vants and not the other way about. 

But ns we move from methodology to the 
content of the author’s analysis and prescrip- 
tions and particularly ns we arrive at his more 
specific suggestions, the edifice becomes in- 
creasingly shaky and the ground of the argu- 
ment less and jess secure. There are awkward 
little screes at the point where he embarks on 
detailed recommendations: in the section on 
democracy, for example, where he offers fixed 
parliamentary terms, which actually tend to 
weaken an opposition’s hand, and a second 
chamber based (as far as we can make it out) on 
professional and interest groups, “in which the 

democratic process would ron . , . alongdiffe- 
rent lines of relationship”, which, ignores the 
tendency of legislative; bodies; to divide on 
1 party political lines, however they have been 

constituted originally. . ■ 

. There is a fanciful proposal, m the section on 
culture in the original essay, for a Books Coun- 
cil, “representative on the one hand of pub- 
lishers, booksellers and authors, on the other 
hand of Parliament [Parliament!],, which 
would have the duty of ensuring Jeronnnued 
independence of publication, ? nd f, (be . 
time the best possible distribution of books and 

periodicals overseas; . In the new l * ap ^ 
on “Culture and Tedinology^.thesp 
brought'up to 


independent producers of different countries. 
Third, a library or backlist network, serviced 
by an electronic catalogue now owned or 
stored by a wide range of producer companies. 
Fourth, a reference and archive network, 
drawing on material now stored in various 
forms of public trust ....". the first three to 
be financed by “systems of pay-as-you-view”, 
in all their early stages. It all sounds fine, at 
least until one starts to wonder what it all 
means, let alone how this state of affairs is to be 
arrived at. 

More worryingly, there are huge chasms, 
where the argument gives way completely. 
These are especially evident in the two later 
chapters where Williams outlines the strategy 
right-thinking persons should now seek to fol- 
low, “The Culture of Nations" and “The 
Analysis Extended". Suddenly, for instance, 
the reader who has happily trundled over the 
terrain of some fairly sensible, indeed familiar, 
remarks about the unworthiness of narrow 
nationalism, about different types of "bond- 
ing". the new international economic order, 
alternative technologies, and soon, fetches up 
on the edge of a crevasse such as this: “tradi- 
tional Socialist programmes of planned pro- 
duction can then be steadily extended to prog- 
rammes of planned and equitable foreign trade 
and investment, which are the only alternatives 
to the world capitalist system". The author has 
explained at length why he believes that capi- 
talism is a disaster but he nowhere outlines how 
“traditional Socialist programmes of planned 
production” are to become any less of a disas- 
ter than they at present seem to be. The reader 
is left at something of a loss, particularly since 
the writer has warned him at the beginning of 
the book not to fall into the trap of maintaining 
that certain remedies should not be tried in the 
future because they have failed to succeed in 
the past. 

It would be time-wasting to bother with 
arguments as windy, if well-meaning, as these, 
were it not for the fact that such litanies so 
frequently deter people from thinking for 
themselves. A sequence of sensible observa- 
tions lulls the audience; real problems are out- 
. lined aqd attacked; splntions a je then, ptq- 
f : popnded which 1 tfre Wf-bakea,'. but which , be- 
causel they are couched in familiar language, 
tend to be accepted uncritically. Take, In 
another example, Williams’s chapter on “War: 


The Last Enemy". A balanced discussion of 
the place of military technology in the “social 
order” is followed by pages of appallingly loose 
argument, including unsubstantiated asser- 
tions that, for instance, “deterrence" has be- 
come an ideology, that since the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages “there has been a remarkable 
increase in death and destruction”, that, as far 
as "surveillance" and “secrecy" are concerned, 
in “Western capitalist societies” there is “at 
least as much use or these controls, now aided 
by major technological developments of their 
own, against home-grown working-class and 
related political organisations” as “against 
nctual and probable Soviet agents, or for 
national military security”. From a “radical 
thinker" this is not good enough. Nor is it 
useful to make such statements as: “the 
distinction between strategy and ideology is 
particularly evident and it has been evident 
again, (hough in confused ways, in the complex 
actions in Iran and Afghanistan”. 

' As for the author's five “most relevant and 
precise proposals” for "genuine multilateral- 
ism”, they show a happy ignorance both of the 
terms and circumstances in which the nuclear 
freeze debate is being conducted, in the United 
Nations as elsewhere, and of the possibilities, 
os chilling outside "Western capitalist 
societies” as within them, of nuclear terrorism 
and nuclear blackmail. 

It is nil very well for Williams to urge us to 
assemble, in the title of his last chapter, “Re- 
sources for a Journey of Hope”, and to discard 
narrow and insecure attitudes which might 
otherwise persuade us tolling only to the ways 
we know or, worse, to fall in with the opportu- 
nistic, calculating proponents of what he calls 
“Plan X", those who steer for a marginal com- 
petitive advantage', selfishly and consciously 
surviving hand-to-mouth, "devising and test- 
ing alternative scenarios of response, moving 
resources and standbys into position”. If we 
are to be the intelligent, co-operative strateg- 
ists he would like us to be, we will need more 
than an advanced course of Coufiism or, if 
exhortation is all we can expect, we should at 
least be able to feel confident that those who 
spur n* to better,, yepys . have pccur.^ely di- 
' pgnosed wfiaf ts ivrdrig wit h ' kh ose wb practise"' 
- now. Professor Williams, alas, Tails his awn 
test. Questioning many assumptions. In the 
end he fails to question his own, 
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Poet’s Thought 




The baby sparrow eyes a tiny crujnb 
Like Nicklaus’s final addressing of the ball. 
Tennysonwise, I think: whence do they come, 
The instinct and the near-religious call? 
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FONTANA POCKET READERS 

. ; A Wies which presents, in single compact volumes, 

: . the.essential writings of leading twentieth-century 
figures, each with an extensive introduction by a 
distinguished editor. 
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DAVID PACE 

Claude Lfri-Strauss: The Bearer of Ashes 
263pp. Roulledge and Kegan Paul . £ 14.95. 
0710092970 

Although he regards hint as "one of the greats 
of twentieth century anthropological theory”. 
David Pace does not, in this book, attempt a 
critical account of Lfvi- Strauss’s anthropolog- 
ical work in its own right. Rather, he tries to 
show the tenor of L*vi -Strauss's views outside 
anthropology proper, and to argue that these 
have been an important determinant of his 
position within anthropology, so that we can- 
not properly understand or assess his anthro- 
pology without considering them. 

Pace knows that Lfivi- Strauss himself would 
disagree with this, that L£vi-Strauss has often 
denied that his professional standing could or 
should lend authority to his wider views - de- 
nied, for instance, (hat the political views of the 
stivii hi should have any more weight than those 
of any other citizen. Thus Ldvi-Strauss would 
surely repudiate any claim that his wider views 
could be relevant in assessing the validity of his 
anthropological work. But Pace thinks that he 
is wrong about this. For him, the anthropolog- 
ist's disavowals are forms of dissimulation, and 
Ldvi- Strauss’s pretence that his professional 
work could lend no authority to his political 
views came, Pace argues, from his desire to 
avoid any commitment to political action. 
Equally, any deninl by Ltfvi-Strauss that .his 
political views could form a basis for his 
anthropological theories would be made in 
order to conceal their conservative tendency. 

What then, according to Pace, are ihcse 
wider views? We may summarize them as fall- 
ing under three headings. First, in the psycho- 
logical sphere, there is L6vi-Strauss's desire for 
"distance”; second, he holds a series of specific 
opinions on particular issues: respect for 
•‘primitive" cultures, despair at the spread of 
a universal monoculture originating in West- 


Llvi-St muss's anthropological theories. His 
attempts to do this are not convincing. Consid- 
er, for example, this treatment of the dispute 
between L^vi -Strauss and Maxi me Rodinson. 
Rodinson, the French Marxist and writer on 
the Middle East, attacked L£vi-Strauss in two 
articles published in 1935, and L£vi-Strauss 
replied to this attack in the collection of articles 
published under the title of Structural Anthro- 
pology. Pace maintains that it was Rodinson 
who "really exposed the ideological structure 
of L£vi -Strauss’s own position". 

Oversimplifying the already oversimplified, 
wc may say that Rodinson claimed (hat Llvi- 
Strauss's structuralist approach was lacking in 
any criterion to distinguish the more important 
and fundamental from less important and more 
trivial features of a society. It was relativistic, 
anti-historical, anti-progress, itself a man- 
ifestation of the decline of the bourgeoisie, in a 
word, it was reactionary. L6vi-Strauss replied 
by rejecting the unilinear model of cultural 
progress esjjoused by evolutionists like Mor- 


gan, ami which through its influence on Marx 
himself had become dominant in some forms of 
Marxism. Marxism whs in no wise essentially 
committed to this model, it could, and should, 
admit multiple piittcms of historical develop- 
ment. Pace finds this interpretation of Marx- 
ism “rather strained". 

Perhaps it is: but unfortunately his own 
account is rather shallow. Rodinson himself, 
for example, was expelled from the French 
Communist Party two years after the articles 
were written, ami was then distancing himself 
from Stalinism. One of the cruciul methodolo- 
gical issues which lie later confronted was 
whether Marxist history does or does not re- 
quire a unilinear model of historical develop- 
ment. His answer now was that it docs not, that 
the unilinear model was wrong in itself, and 
that "institutional Marxism" had incorrectly 
foisted it upon Marx. It is thus striking to find 
Rodinson, stilt an avowed Marxist, adopt a 
position very similar to that advanced by Levi- 
Strauss in his own defence. 


Dialectical drifting 


Dan Sperber 


: ern societies, rejection of the ninet$enth-cen- * T , , 
accopm Of humari -cultural F Anth *°P olo e ists 
V v . l 'development; and of hisioricism in general; fessor Boon • disci 


third, there is a varying political component. amnropo.ogyasa merary 

Pace’saccountofthe psychological element, 1 Jp"?'* ,ls / voJmlon n " d ***”*} ? ev,c “’ 
offered, mainly through a reading of Tristes sho ™' fo f ,nstai ! ce ' the sh,f * from Sir 
. Ttbpiques . is somewhat lightweight. He seems J ™ es Fr ^er s grand comp, lotion to Bronislaw 
nottp appreciate the interesting psychological, Malinowski s functionalist monograph a shift 
rtiethodological and indeed ethical questions J? 1 as n scienttfic revolution - is m fact the 
which arise over the role of the anthropologist ^splaocment of one literary genre by another, 
who does fieldwork; the problems of "partici- e ^ ia ^ ^nventionnl. While Frazer de- 

part! observation". He writes of Ufvi-Strauss’s velo P®? a mult ^ imensi0,,nl alle 8 0r y* 
fieldwork in the Mato Grosso that "here, if now f k } s P rose neepunts adopt mechanistic 
ever, he should have been operating as a dis* r ? 10 ^ e s anc * conventions of space-time isolates 

passionate scientist Bur as lie himself that « s s o ™ 1<:d vyjth realist and naturalist 

: : admitted- his informants represented more to n0 ^ s ^' nd • lterar y theories) ” _ 
him than scientific data. . Well, of course Allegorical compilations like Frazer’s re- 
.: they did. Again, Uvi-Slrauss’s remarks about n ^ lned , n i^refrom the late Rcnaiss- 
' the. "chronic uprootedness" which tends to • to the beginning of this century (anti Boon 

■accompany the profession of anthropology arc' devotes an interesting chapter to Samuel 
brushed aside with the observation that since ' Purc h as ’ s Hakiuytus Post humus, a seyen- 

antbropolbgy is a profession, many anthropo-~ lee rith-centiiry example). The functionalist 
legists are, bh the contrary, well-rbbted, and, ■' monograph, on . the othcr hand * has gone stale 
■ Hke Lfivi-Strnuss himself, mprivllegedgroimd. s within a Few decades. Boon links its rapid de- 

The best achieved and iVtost useful part of ca y:!o the fact tjiat ■ . 

the, bbok is where Pace reviews Uvi-Stfauss’s : ; :5! nc - li 1 on Si^ Increasingly resisted selt-awnftness. 

issues, as in this comment on the closing para- The promise of complexity aqd full vision in Mall- 
graph of Tristes Tropiques; nowski’s Argonauts became a routine neo-ulilit&r- 

.. ' ' , lanism, ... Functionalism became, an amliropoloRV 

-.-TKere la no niore. toiiriiing paMBge in theepnre without irony. 


JAMES A. BOON 

Other Tribes, Othcr Scribes: Symbolic 
Anthropology in the Comparative Study of 
Cultures, Histories, Religions, and Texts 
303pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £7.50). 

0 52125081 1 

A discourse on other cultures, distant in space 
or in time, real or imaginary, admired or de- 
spised, is as much a standard component of 
culture as dietary rules or funerary rites. Mod- 
em Western anthropology is only one form of 
this discourse, with antecedents in history and 
counterparts throughout the world. James 
Boon's merit is to approach anthropology in 
this truly anthropological perspective. 

• Anthropologists are producers of texts. Pro- 
fessor Boon discusses, and illustrates with 
splendid quotations, anthropology as a literary 
activity, its evolution nnd rhetoricnl devices. 
He shows, for instance, how the shift from Sir 
James Frazer's grand compilation to Bronislaw 
Malinowski's functionalist monograph - a shift 
hailed as a scientific revolution - is in fact the 
displacement of one literary genre by another, 
both equally conventional. While Frazer de- 
veloped a multidimensional allegory, “Mali- 
nowski’s prose accounts adopt mechanistic 
models and conventions of space-time isolates 
that arc associated vy»Uh realist and naturalist 
novels (and literary theories).” 

Allegorical coni pi lotions like Frazer’s re- 
mained n lively genre from the late Ronaiss- 
. a nee to the beginning of this century (and Boon 
devotes an Interesting chapter to Samuel 
•Purchas’s Hakluytus Posthwrtus, a seven- 
teenth-century example). The functionalist 


Frazer, Malinowski, Sapir. Hocart, Benedict, 
Margaret Mead, L6vi-Strauss, Leach, or 
Geertz but also that of Marx. Durkheim, 
Mauss, Max Weber, C. S. Peirce, Saussure, 
Eco, and Chomsky, Edmund Wilson, Kenneth 
Burke, Barthes and Foucault. It discusses 
Balinese incest, Indie literature, Jacobean En- 
gland, the Enlightenment, Romanticism, trib- 
al dualism, semiotics. “I proceed", Boon 
writes, “in a manner less sequential than 
episodic; my method is dialectical drifting. 
Sources proliferate as the book advances." 

He is not trying to make any particular point 
or to explore systematically some well-defined 
topic. He is attempting, rather, to establish a 
new anthropological approach, somewhere be- 
tween that of Geertz and that of Lgyi-Strauss. 
Like Geeftz, and unlike L6vi -Strauss, Boon 
believes that the social sciences are radically 
different from the natural sciences; they seek 
interpretations based on intuitive understand- 
ing rather than causal explanations based on 
general laws. Like Uvi-Slrauss, nnd unlike 
Geertz. he sets great store by the methodolo- 
gical and theoretical apparatus of structuralist 
semiotics. 

Boon, however, is not writing a systematic 
account or a manifesto. He proceeds indirect- 
ly: by exemplifying the attitude of ironical 
understanding he wishes to countenance, by 
attacking the Enlightenment and its helm, and 
by praising- rather than presenting- his brand 
of semiotics. The trouble is, he displays little 
understanding in his attacks, and little irony in 
hiS praises. 

A very liberal quotcr of original sources in 
other places Boon discusses the Enlightenment 
at length with the help of long quotations from 
Foucault, Mich&le Duchet and other secon- 
dary sources. It would be unfair to say that he 
failsi since he does not even attempt to give n 
sense of the intellectual consistency and attrac- 
tiveness of the Enlightenment vlbw of human 
• nature. He balks at the very idea of a human 
nature and never inquires into its positive con- 
tent. He remains puzzled: “Because Ideals of a 
uniformitarian nature behind cultural diversity 
are by no means the profoundest legacy of the 
Enlightenment, their tenacity grows all the' 


more provocatiye." When provoked by. some 
( % ig^fiiingbut formal Jwien- cultural puzzle, anthropologists are supposed 

«VjM ; spiy« jtby ^bhieving a.deeper under- 
J; unlike; gqograpjiy, ft is no( ; ; '^atidibg of the issues. OBoon, ^hen provoked, 
ifculat' fgqts; It i$ CefttTed + if at • : does not question his own Understanding, he 
I; attitudes To cultural identity merely counter-attacks. J 

$nd an interpretations of par- " ■ ■ In order, to *‘see things from the native’s 
lyed from th^se, attitudes. Id a|l point of’ vie\y“, anthropologists pay great 


Similarly, Pace comments on the rfe™ 
between Sartre and Uvi- Stra Jft 
clear to him that Sartre's activism W 
admired as an honest and continue ccZ 
mem to a better world, nnd L^vi-Strmi2‘ 
tieal inactivity, on the other hand s 
kind of moral failure. He does not really^ 
sure the seriousness of Ldvi-Slrams's chm 
against such as Sartre, which is one ofutl 
parochialism. 1 

rite book suffers front a number old™ 
defects: inconsistent titles, mistaken dated 
publication, a bibliography which does noth 
elude all the hooks or articles referred loin 
text, and some surprising Gallicisms: Sortie is 
made to tell us that "Hell is the Othere", in- 
stead of "Hell is other people"; and li>> 
Strauss himself, instead of remarking that Ik 
never attended Mauss's lectures, is made tony 
that he “had never assisted in his count’. 
Finally, it is disuppointing to note that Pace b 
apparently unaware of the pun in the tMe.li 
Pensde Sauvage. 


Revamping the revolution 


!4«vt 'Us;! o. -jlL it 


•gives wajy to’ unabashed distortion, For 




his example of a "generative model"! Groms- 
ky's "deep structure" is certainly one of the 
most explicitly developed not ions in the humu 
sciences; it is quite technical and, qs anybody 
who cares knows, bears no relationship ton) 
ordinary idea of depth. Boon likes Chomsky's 
phrase but does not care for Chomsky's men 
ing. What is he talking about, though, whenbe 
writes: “Chomsky’s transformation seem 
practically puritanical. Surface structures rank 
nothing; they merely realize deep structuR", 
or: “the self-containedness of transform! 
tionalism sustains a uniformitarian hope of dt- 
tccting the deep structure of all languages'? 

Carelessly dismissive in his attacks on “uni- 
fornu’tnrionism''. Boon descends into a lira?) 
when praising semiotics: 

Semiotics displnces muonomous individuals » pri- 
vileged reference points . . . semiotics avoids asrt 
reducing meaning to reference . . . today seimotiau 
vast beyond measure . . . semiotics doubu boitoa 
lines and inexorable fates . . . semiotics ensurn 
against explaining away cultural variation 
tics is. or should be, both dinlcctical nnd 
semiotic methodologists are forever refinlog 
of communication and meaning . . . serniot ' c5 , 0 ^ 
the space Ik tween the essentially mateniw, 
alternatives of patent physicnlily KISU! * 
voynncc. ... • 

Good as he is ut exposing other writen 
lorical tricks, Boon is, I suspect, earned aj 
by his own rhetoric when lie writes; ‘Thee; 
pnrative untltropology of meaning 
apace while issues in depth psychology ^ 
linguistic 'deep structure’ remain 
This antithesis Is spurious. Any 
-and, surely, psychology and linguistics arew 
less lively than untltropology - is bothf 
ing upace and leaving issues unresol ' 
therefore, could have written with 
(but with the reverse effect): Depth pg, 
gy and the study of linguistic ' dee P '.j 
proceed apace while Issues in the 

anthropology of meaning remain unrew.^ ^ , 

He is indeed a very directive ' 
wants to play the tune, call the s e P s ’. ; 
the dance. He keeps telling 
readers precisely what he wanb th ^ (( jj 
even when he cannot spare “ ie 
them why they should think it. ^ 

he winks or points: half h, ^ 1 ? u ^ in , er | e di® B 
tions have “emphasis added o j |j) 
in square brackets. At the sa . gn oBi'iil* , 
afraid, Boon attributes to his raW* ^ 
competence and a degree of menw*r ? . 
only gods possess. Thus: • ■ ^ 

I shall ?rgup that, for J • 

pinning even rationalaed We^ thf 
gous to the uonratlonalily bdm rg 
cultural variations of 

behind the reasons why he ioielKjr ; 

interpretation the promise of ..... ^ Vj ’i 
future.' ; , o««s ' 

Or: remembering tbal ^° a || V di^ olren c!t 
Mahabhararata are, at corydea y ^ ■ 

variations on possibilities ln_ P- ts .<? ' 

pean; ideology", I ! 

sWayaravarri run discursively ami*"” D^jji'SV- 

' • there are many ®V bt le . £cl ^ 
prose; but most readers. mcM ^ . 

er, do not have the gods’ : abihty ^ 
sktiells. • . 


No rman Hampson 

SSrfRevolutlon ( 1789-1820) 
j^Yale University Press. £22.50. 

030002864 4 
BONNIE BUTLER 

bjLic and the French Revolution 

2 Npn. Croont Helm. £15.95. 

NewJersey: Barnes and Nobfa 
0 70993208 I (Croom Helm) 

038920406 4 (Barnes and Noble) 

Ronald Paulson’s Representations of Revnlu- 
bm is based on the assumption that the French 
Revolution confronted European society with 
iamnbei of wholly unprecedented stimuli and 
challenges. The most obvious of these was the 
attempt to create a new and better way of life, 
to translate into political fact what had pre- 
■ lioKlybeennomore than millenarian dreams. 

, Bias was it in that dawn to be alive. As the 
revolution became the Terror and eventually 
developed into a new form of dictatorship, it 
raised the question of whether such regenern- 
don had actually been possible, or whether 
yesterday's rebels were always doomed to be- 
come tomorrow’s tyrants and new presbyters 
tete bound to be old priests writ large. It is 
Paulson’s contention that writers and artists 
me peculiarly aware of the moral questions 
posed by the revolution, with its disclosure of 
nrospected dimensions to man's capacity for 
ennoblement and degradation. Their struggles 
; to come to terms with this new experience had 
profound consequences for both their lives and 
Aeirart. Blake and Goya in particular, “free 
from the constraining situation of the success- 
ful revolution, which requires apologists only 
...came up with the same revolutionary scen- 
tho in which the people revolt and break 
my from tyranny only to destroy each other 
ad set up a worse tyranny”. 

So far so good, but what may serve to illum- 
. the work of a particular artist or writer 
’ ® become an implausible and depersonaliz- 
, qortho'doxy if individual responses are all 
; ade to converge into one general pnttern. 
is especially true when, as here, the reac- 
of both revolutionaries and artists are 
■Nwed to a dogmatically Freudian inter- 
prctoiion. What should have been an Invcstiga- 
i * fi of the individual responses of different 
fwple comes to look like a military man- 
in which nil the recruits are made to go 
® n3u gh the same evolutions, where their per- 
.JmI Identity is subordinated to n pnttern of 
.Waviour that exists in its own right and for its 
^porposes. Even if one were to accept the 
.tafldi8n thesis as fundamentally correct, it 
empty the particular experience of its 
significance. It is not very helpful to be 
what the French did to Louis XVI was 
End of Oedipal drama In which the sons 
of their father, since this would pre- 
be equally true of Charles l and 
, n. Instead of helping us to under- 
“what was unique about the French Re- 
and people’s reactions to it, the 
^P*nce loses any particular significance. 

hevilabiy, if oni Is going in for this sort of- 
j ^6' inconvenient evidence tends to get bent 
mote tractable 1 , shape. Thus we are told 
: 88 : a yo un g man seduced an: 
S daughter and wrote a pofnographic" 
iivpkS ? ™ enklirig his days as a revolution- 
^ T*!' Be did Indeed change from a near- 
’ an aqt P cra f» but in actual fact his 

; 'horn P^ ve nted hlm from marrying a girl 
we^renydered to be hU social inferior; 

■ but ft poem, inspired by 

pBly mildly licentious, 


managed quite well, but for Paulson any con- claim to a certain historical originality. This 
yenhonal reference to it as a storm or the burst- quality is not only expressed in the way that his 
mg of buds in spring must imply a conscious characters re-enact the processes he describes. 

rappel of every other use of these scarcely It also emerges in a more strictly scholarly 

surprising metaphors. sense, through the substantial evidence which 


surprising metaphors. 

Paulson is, in fact, a virtuoso of the Glass 
Bead Game. He has a passion for drawing 
parallels and seeing relationships' where none 
existed. He manages to get Wolfe Tone, Sher- 
idan and the Marquis de Sade into one sen- 
tence. Writing of Goya's Tauromachia, he says 
“the bull itself would have recalled to Jovella- 
nos’ circle Burke’s reference to it as a sublime 
animal". Perhaps they were indeed familiar 


he offers on specific questions which continue 
to engage the attention of historians.” “What 
finally matters ... is the remarkable accuracy 
of the Comtdie Humaine in anticipating histor- 
ical findings." 

One can see his point: to the extent that the 
Comfdie Humaine was a panorama rather than 
a vignette, the description of an age rather than 
a few portraits, Balzac had to get it more or less 







Francisco Goya's Quinta del Sordo: Duel with Cudgels, reproduced from Representations of Revolution 
(1789 - 1820) by Ronald Paulson which is reviewed on this page. 


with Burke's Enquiry, but how many of the 
readers of that interesting treatise can remem- 
ber what Burke said in it about bulls? Freud's 
influence is particularly mischievous when it 
encourages Paulson to link, not what is actually 
said in different places, but what he believes to 
be its latent significance. It will not have occur- 
red to many readers of Northanger Abbey that 
General Tilney’s dismissal of Catherine be- 
cause of her suspected designs on his heir had 
anything in common with the crowd’s irruption 
into the palace of Versailles on October 6, 
1789, and its alleged attempt to “ravish the 


right. But what “finally matters", since he did, 
after all, choose, as a novelist, to invent im- 
aginary people rather than to describe real 
ones as a historian, is not whether the econo- 
mic fortunes of his tmigrfs taken as a whole 
correspond exactly to those of the actual dinig- 
ris, but how well he can communicate what it 
felt like to be an 4migr£. If he had not managed 
this he would have failed outright, however 
accurate his knowledge of the economic for- 
tunes of a group or a class. Butler's inability to 
appreciate this leads to some rather tedious 
and unhelpful comparisons. 


ate the extent to which they recovered their 
estates. In the early part of Butler’s book, such 
hints of motivated distortion are rather scanty 
and he is prone to lapse into rather naive com- 
plaints that Balzac is “lacking in both rigour 
and completeness” when compared with 
Greer, Gain, Marian or Vidalenc, or to regret 
that he is inclined to concentrate on bankers 
and to neglect industrialists. 

Towards the end of the book, however, But- 
ler manages to free himself from his obsession 
with statistical accuracy and to develop a much 
more interesting argument. Balzac to some ex- 
tent anticipated both Darwin and Marx. He 
believed human society to be subject to the 
same laws of biological determinism as the rest 
of nature, and he thought that social evolution 
was to be understood in terms of classes rather 
than of individuals, This put him squarely in 
the nineteenth century. Butler compares him 
to Scott, in the sense that he was divided be- 
tween nostalgia for the values of a vanished 
society and a realistic awareness that these hod 
become anachronistic. He could also hove 
pointed out that Balzac's conviction that social 
equality implied mediocrity was reminiscent of 
the views tlmtTocqueville expressed in Demo- 
cracy in America. This was a different world 
from that of Blake and Goya, and some sort of 
intellectual watershed had been crossed. Like 
his predecessors, however, Balzac found him- 
self unable to arrive at a consistent view of the 
consequences of the revolution. .Like some 
Marxists, he found it impossible to enthuse 
over a “bourgeois" revolution that he never- 
theless believed to be not merely inevitable but 
progressive. If social evolution indeed meant 
the replacement of the unfit by the fitter, he 
should have applauded the advent to power of 
a class whose dynamism he recognized and the 
eclipse of an aristocracy that he himself was 
inclined to castigate as effete. The tensions 
created by' his inability to accept what he be- 
lieved to be inevitable perhaps helped to make 
the novelist , as they might have marred a histo- 
rian. 

There was another contradiction in Balzac’s 
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allel were not impossibly far-fetched, even if g a j 
one were to accept the whole Freudian bnsis of 0 | u 
Paulson’s investigation, it would tell us nothing hQ> 
about Jane Austen’s mind or art. Paulson be- sug 
comes the prisoner of his own erudition. His an£ 
knowledge, especially of the British sources, is 
formidable indeed, but it lends to impede t0 
understanding and to lead him, time after time, a j x 
into implausible attributions of influence. len 
What with Freud and the endless cross-refer- ^ 
cnees, the render has a hard time of it. Paulson t j ia 
is rather fond of such passages as, “The im- jm, 
plication of the object-loss being withdrawn he 
from consciousness is that the object which is jjj n 
generally attributed to love of the 'human a£e 
being’ Is linked, to that first object-loss or cas- pe) 
trntion-fenr which is exorcised in the totem- reN 
meal, and further that at Us extremity of refer- Uo 
once the lost penis-object is also bound analo- nir 
gously, as a detachable part of the body func- SU1 
tioning in a system of exchange, to excrement 
and, babies, items essential to the satumalian; o{ 
rituals and the witches’ Sabbath.” Anyone who r— - 
finds this obscure - or perhaps even furtny - is ■ 
unlikely to respond favourably to the book. 

This .Is a pity, since Paulson, has important 
things . (o.say, if one can penetrate to his mes- 
sage, and some of his parallels really are illumi- 
nating. ■ 

In Balzac and the French Revolution , Ron- 
nie Butler might seem to be dealing wiltva 
particular example of Paulson’s general prob-, 
lem, but there the similarity ends. There is np 
Freud; nb cosmic Angst jeVerything is dismissed' 
and evaluated on the conscious ldvel of mate- 
rial Interests and social classes. Butler gets off 
to a somewhat laboured start . He takes Balzac, 
rather too literally, in his c\tim to be « n 
“more of a historian than i novelist . Emphasiz 
; mg that he himself is not,, a; profe^ional 
historiart, Butler is perhaps more in awe of the 
discipline than its regular practitioners. The 
first part Of his book therefore consists of a 
painstaking investigation of the the 
which Balzac’s account qf ^ : ‘ 

• bleS intigrds and bourgeois? edrresponds to tpe 


estlng conclusions, “The contribution which 
Balzac makes to an understanding of post- rev- 
olutionary society is not to be measured, 
however, in statistical terms or even In what he ; 
suggests about the composition of social classes 
and professional groups. Its interest lies in its 
fruitful registering of contemporary attitudes 
to the changes arising from the Revolution, 
above all to traditional notions of status chal- 
lenged by the acceleration in social nobility” 
[ste - presumably “mobility”] . He also suggests 
that it was Balzac’s parti pris , his insistence on 
attributing to the revolution most of the things 
he disliked in the society around him, that led 
him to distort the evidence. Thus he exagger- 
ated the extent to which both bourgeois and 
peasants had gqined land as a result of the 
revolution, and he was wrong about the revolu- 
tionary inclinations of the peasantry in the 
nineteenth century. On the opposite tack , pre- 
sumably to persuade himself that the returned . 
imlgrts could still have dominated the society 
of the Restoration, he was inclined to exagget- 


stabfiity* based bri the existence i?f a stable 
hierarchy, and In a process of, struggle and 
competition from which would emerge leaders 
of outstanding enterprise and ability. It was 
oniy towards the latter part of the July Monar- 
chy, that. his growing fear of social revolution 
led jilm to write off the nobility as a lost cause 
and finally to accept the advent of the 
bourgeoisie. This still did not resolve his prob- 
lem since a bourgeois political order implied an 
electoral political regime that was anathema to 
him. In the end he opted for an' authoritarian 
solution. Butler sums up its attraction for him 
very well: “Neo-Bonapartism offered for Bal- 
zac the rare advantage of being a populist form 
of authoritarianism which guaranteed bourg- 
eois interests and at the same time caught 
the social and nationalist imagination of the 
masses;" It might not have appealed loathe 
tormented spirits, exalted and appalled by the 
direct experience of revolution, whom Paulson 
studies, but for Balzac it was the logical way 
out. .... ’ . ■ ■ 
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ROBERT CREELEY 

The Collected Poems 1945-1975 
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Popular (hough Robert Creeley’s poetry has 
become in recent years, its language has never 
fitted in with the official current notions of the 
poetic. For example, the verbs do not work 
harder than, say, the adjectives; there is as 
little metaphor as in the most straightforward 
prose; and the diction throughout tends to be 
general, unsuited .to the sensory effects we 
prize nowadays. So much for the orthodoxies 
of the twentieth century, Creeley might re- 
mark, but I am left trying to reconcile my con- 
viction that poetry does work primarily 
through the vigour of its language with my 
experience that his poetry does speak to me, 
and to many others, in a way that is powerful and 
persuasive. 

How does his language work, then? In com- 
menting on the neutrality of Creeley’s diction, 
one poet has evoked the name of Waller, and 
another has compared his pared-down anti- 
rhetorical flatness to the plain style of an early 
Elizabethan like Barnabe Googe. Nor do you 
have to go far to pick up Renaissance echoes: 
here is a poem from about 1960 called “For 
Friendship”: 

For friendship 
make a chain that holds, 
to be bound to 
others, two by two, 

a walk, a garland, 
handed by hnmls 
that cannot move 
unless they hold. 

Neither Waller nor Googe are inappropriate 
names to connect with this sweet-natti red and 
sweet-sounding generalization, in which the 
complete neutrality of language exposes a den- 
sity of definition, and if the sheer melody of 
Wfdlet is not achieved (oreven aimed at), it is 
• . v. in sense glanced at by tlnie tetrameters, which 
Cre'eley both creates and at the same time 
carefully rejects in the iineation of the first stan- 
za. The rejection of regularity, minute though 
it is here, already points to a great difference 
between Creeley’s and any Renaissance prac- 
tice. The poem reminisces about iambs but it 

• has its. own slightly shifted rhythm, which is 
’> sustained not by a tradition but by the" varying ■ 

• . pace of the singular voice. 

If Creeley has come to dislike simile, finally, 

1 as '‘always a displacement of what is hnppen- 
Wig”, he has come also to dislike all regulariza- 
tion, because it does something like- the same 
thing. In a recent" interview he said about 
... Charles Tomlinson’s use of the triadic line, 
which was invented late in life by William Car- ' 
los Williams, that Tomlinson was “missing 

• where the initiating impulse is in Williams”. It 

1 . is.aU-lmpor tant for him then to be true to what ' 

is, happening, to stick to the initiating impulse , 
to keep train what be sees as the dead predicta- 
bilities of a 5^t^rnhtiz6d,rhythrri or language. ' 
Throughout nis ciieer I notice the recurring' 
, letm of stumbling for his poetic procedure, 
most reunify in the “Prayer to Hermes” (from 
Later j not included in the Collected PoeniS), in 
j . which he addresses the" god, 
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it was Crceiey who made the famous remark 
that form is never more than an extension of 
content, and in so far us the accidents of com- 
position are embodied in the surviving poem, 
liis remark is constantly illustrated, for he 
apparently does not tidy up the odd, the pecul- 
iar, or the awkward. His suggestive or at times 
puzzling strangeness is directly opposed to the 
calculations behind (hose kinds of rhetoric of 
which he has so much dread. There is for exam- 
ple the disconcerting language of the last lines 
of “The Whip”: “for which act / I think to 
say this / wrongly”, where because the refer- 
ence of “this” is unclear and the locution "1 think 
to” unusual, the whole poem is called in ques- 
tion: thus the characteristics of the style enter 
the content of (he poem, as they always must. 

Easy as Creeley 's poetry looks at first 
glance, then, much of it is to be grasped only 
with the closest attention. The Collected 
Puans is a formidable volume to read straight 
through: even though it stops short at 1975, 
thus omitting two later books, it is 678 
agreeably printed pages long. You are lucky in 
fact if you have had the opportunities to read 
most of the work hs it came out in the original 
collections over the last thirty years. 

But certain general impressions strike me at - 
once about his career as a whole. The first is 
that the style goes through only quite minor 
changes from beginning to end. I find more of 
the wonderful comedy early on, and the most 
recent poetry of all (I am thinking of Later) has 
been hospitable to some dreadfully soft emo- 
tion about growing old, but essentially the 
poetry is still written with the same plain, terse 
language and the same sure command over the 
verse movement. The next general tendency is 
that there are changes in the organization of 
the poems volume by volume. The early poems 
are complete in themselves, independent of 
each other, however much they may share 
themes. In the collections of the 1970s, however 
- Pieces and In London , for example - poem 
leads into poem, group leads into group, and 
the book rather than the individual poem be- 
comes the meaningful : unit. There is also in 
these books far more fragmentary material in- 
cluded - what you might plausibly call note- 
book jottings, some of them interesting in con- 
nection with the rest of the work or with our 
thinking about Creeley, some of them less so. 
The poetics of accident may permit a stumble 
of this sort, entitled "Kid”: 

"What are you doing?” 

Writing some stuff. 

"You n poet?" 

Now and then. - 

Form here is only too clearly an extension of 
content. I can afford to comment with a certain 
acerbity because my admiration, is so great 
elsewhere: ! want to warn the new reader who 
dips.intp the enormous book and pulls out this 
kind of thing before coming to the good writ- 
ing. But it would be a mistake for any critic to : 
• train his big guns bn such minimal poems;" there 
■ are q. large number of -them, exercises, - nota- 
. tions.experimenta, "jokes, but after ali; : there Is 
a certain' proportion of deadness presentiji the 
complete "collected ! Works of any poet . : 

In one sense", though, “Kid” is a characteris- 
tic; poem ,’ for its very modesty. It is an epigram , 
of sorts. Creeley is at once to be differentiated 
from his old associates Olson. and Duncan by : 
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A 1 confession may. ;be f - fbp : - ^:pn$ef.0nlyj'butian ‘ 
obsession recurs; HpVittlfet:; ^ 
thing felt afresh mid '1 ts cir^ : f a 
adopt Lawrentjan terms, ypij might aay ihal it', 
rises up agaitia? a renewalhnp no! a repetition! 
The poetics of impulse and ns.Ae^ved acd^dt is 
closer io Lawrence's 1 ^poetry of th'e present^ 
( a nexiblb‘;tb'*.eyejV. brentb'’. said, Ljawmqcb). : V 


a)tpost : . entirely &$! the iri-egular pulse 'of the::' 
psrsotiali This is not to say that he aims : Rt the-! 
“lyric”, even' though he has bntit|ed;many a> 
:■ poem 'tSong!’, for -wltlvhim it is the speaking!.' 
... ydice. tbat matters p not singing or lyring but-' 

; stumbling," with, fill; theappeafence 6E impro-- 
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dean; ns though it is discovering itself just as it 
gets written. Creeley lakes nothing for 
granted, and if his doing so makes for the 
wonderful unexpected funniness of “I know a 
man", and for the hilarious lines in his serious 
troubadour poem "The Door”, and for the 
frankness of "Something", the poem about the 
pee-shy lover, it is also responsible for a de- 
pressed awareness of vulnerability like that 
illustrated in the note about going through 
New York in a taxi where he records his “con- 
tinual sense of small . . . persistent difficul- 
ties". The vulnerability exposed in Creoicy's 
poetry is almost constant. But nobody has ever 
pretended that stumbling was a fluid motion; it 
is, precisely, an encountering of small persis- 
tent difficulties in moving ahead, and if the 
phrase about New York describes one of the 
main subjects of his poetry it of course cun be 
taken to refer to the style as well. Finally you 
could say that his strength arises from his con- 
stant perception of weakness. If he is the most 
heterosexual of poets he is also the least mneho. 

One situation you can find again and again in 
Creeley is that of the speaker in bed, either 
alone or not, uneasily lapsing in and out of 
sleep, in and out of dream. It occurs for exam- 
ple in a well-known poem, “The World”, 
which starts: 

I wanted so ably 
to reassure you, I wanted 
the man you took to be me, 

to comfort you, and got 
up, and went to the window, 
pushed back, as you asked me to, 

the curtain, to .see 
the outline or the trees 
in the night outside. 

To heai a reading by Creeley at his best is to be 
aware of the importance he gives to line-en- 
dings. He makes a point of pausing on them 
always, whether there is punctuation or not: 
his free verse line is thus always preserved as an 
audibly identified unit. The result is a kind of 
eloquent stammering; there is a sense of small 
persistent difficulties all right, but of each 
being overcome in turn, while it occurs - the 
voice hesitates, and then plunges forward. You 
can see how such a reading suits the above 
lines, with what kind of obstinate holding-on it 
must stumble forward, even past the interrup- 
tion, the almost pushed-in qualification, of "as 
you asked me to", and finally getting there, to 
the end of the sentence, having thus felt its way 
through the poem's opening. The movement 
forward in these lines is certainly as much part 
of the meaning us the language itself, which ns 
usual is plain in the extreme. Plain yet not 
always obvious: “ably” makes a point of much 
subtlety about the kind of firm flexibility he 
would have if he were the man she took him to 
be. And that third line, n broath-unit in itself, 
implies a large and complicated statement ub- 
out assumptions and appearances. I want to go 
on to quote the rest of the poem, taking it in 
two more parts, npt only because it is one of 
Cre'eley's best but because once you have come 
to terms with ityou have made an entry into all 
of his work by discovering the comprehensive- 
ness of packed life beneath the apparently sim- 
pie and prosaic surface. It is a bare scene in- 
deed: nothing much, nothing physical anyway, 
hbs beep seen with clarity, nothitig much bps 
been dorie. 1 An outline of trees Is Visible, that Is 
. all, because, a i curtain has .been pushed back. ' 

: also been 

.. suggested, and that "gives us Something to go on • 

; • When'we embark dn the long second sentence : 

: The light, love,, ...... i.‘ 

the light we felt then, . !" : 
greyly,; was ,lf, that .' . * • • 

came In on us, not, 1 . ■■■.,• 

; merely my bands or yours, . 

lor a wetness so Comfortable,’ . .• 

• ; biit Jn the dark, then . . ■* i ". .. , . 

riai you jiept;.the grey 7. ; . V!. 

Dgurp earne st) dose 


Scars to be proud of 


Stains and all 
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l»ut m*t dcail, for .in 
instil ill. saw me, myself 
the mi ruder, as he was not. 

It is sentence so thick with commas 
qunli fiennons, heeuuse so much is hanSI 
.simuliiineously, that you can easily C 
self in it. But the remedy is in the voice- hi! 
even truer of C reeley than of most poetsthS 
the way to understand hint is to learn howto 
read him aloud. From testing one 1^. 
against another you cun “fed out" why irk 
"we lelt" that ties the first part or the sentenoe 
together. We felt not merely each other's 
hands, not merely the wetness (of orasm it 
must be), but the grey light which in dream 
vision congeals to the ghost of the dead 
brother. Such exploration with the voice show 
the density of the sentence to be wonderfully 
justified: it is not sensory writing in the mi 
way, not like Tennyson or Hart Crane, butitis 
as if, rather, Creeley goes directly to the organs 
that do the sensing. Synaesthcsia ocwn 
casually and as a matter of course. And the 
greyness when it comes the third time bar be- 
come a quality of being - for the grey brother 
who lived in some limbo, where he still 
momentarily persists, was "unused, untaken”: 
his greyness, his indefiniteness was such itm 
"the world" had no use for him at all.itdidnol 
even exploit, him. The reading- voice (mine, 
yours, not necessarily Creeley's) continues, in- 
terrupting itself, but resuming, into a farther 
change . The ghost intruder for an instant looks 
on me , the speaker, as the intruder in the bed. 
That is the man he takes me to be. B; 
comparison with him even I seem "able'- 
competent, fluent, potent - belonging'as Ido 
to the world of the living. The pathos b 
far-reaching. 

1 tried to say, it is 
all right, she is 
happy, you are no longer 

needed. I said, 
he is dead, umi he 
went ns you shifted 

and woke, ill first afraid, 
then knew by my awn knowing • «| 
what had happened - 

and the light then 
of the sun coming 

for another morning 1 

in the world. . ’ 

The last line would perhaps be 
- world", though not referred to as such pet 
this, had not picked up so much 
meaning during the poem as a w# 0 * 1 • 
world here is the real world with i,s ““Tr 
sense light contrasting to the grey ugnto _ 
love-making mid the ghost: but wusn 11 
the place that produced the brother, it 
jcciccl him so thoroughly before his dea 
reassurance of the new day is tempers r 

implication that we arc creating our owns 

of deprivation and dcspnlr as we go an 

llV TTie poem is characteristic of 
best. He has gone beyond, or Whnt . 
sic twentieth-century split between ^ 
discourse: he does not attempt 5 arp ^ 
physical image, and the tlls ' u ” 1 ™ jj«- (i* 
poetry is more aptly termed as . . ■ 
word used of it by Robert Pujsky. -J. ^ 
compared him to Googe). 

World” takes a narrative form 11 * - 

Creeley’s non-narrative poems, tri 
course jt follows is that of the mnjA. ^ 
but at the same. time trying to r 
: own wandering and to map a sro 1 r^^wr. 
course accurately and honesty 
Idiosypcratlc ttiat course may 
idiosyncratic in.its pace, in itssyn ^ 
Subject-matter. In q ttu ni ng o ur v ^ _ e ^ 
mind, 1 in paying our fiill attenti°^ • , 

mMH. and shifts, yye baw™! 

attentiveness and can share. .111 ( 0 : .V.’ 

•df bis emotion”., . 'the!npP^ • 

. It is by that sharing. - 

."idiosyncrasy ceases to besuch.tnw 
be special or unique- Creeley ^ ; 

; best eQirinient here, on the ope .ffOffl 

.'introductiorf to his Penguin . . ■ 

Whitman; “It is, 
which makes the common m s P4 
•: plzes the existence of the 1 

jiiydwn jpy or despair, I 
: which dthers have .also expo P • ' 
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Hie modem heroines of Judith Rossner's re- 
Knl fiction, Teresa in Looking for Mr. Good- 
faud Dianne and Nadine in Attachments, 
W re confronted with destructiveness, their 
own as well as the world's; Teresa was killed by 
a casual pickup, while Dianne and Nadine 
pressurized their husbands (who were Siamese 
twins) into being surgically separated, and then 
left them. Her new novel, without exactly 
trimming with optimism, has a new emphasis: 
on repairing damage, and living with scars. 
August, traditionally, is the month when 
New York therapists take their holidays, leav- 
ing patients to cope with their interior lives as 
best (hey can . Dr Lulu Shinefeld is a successful, 
hsid-working analyst, who deserves a break 
from the intellectual and emotional demands 
of the job; but her new patient, a young woman 
named Dawn Henley, has a terror of being 
deserted even fora month. For Dawn, accept- 
! once is provisional and rejection definitive; 

' every August the people who have allowed her 
- to depend on them disappear, and the prog- 
iess made since September slips away. 

With Lulu, however, Dawn is able to over- 
come setbacks and consolidate her knowledge 
of herself. The analysis occupies the even- 
irambered chapters. Lulu's private life the odd- 
uunbered ones, but inevitably the two subjects 
overlap. Dawn's parents died while she was 
still an infant, and she was brought up by her 
aunt Vera (whom she called “Daddy" until she 
•u taught differently at school) and Vera's 
lover Antonia (first “Mummy” and later 
'Tony"); so she is well used to female parent- 
figures. Lulu for her part has a runaway 
dugfiter from an unconsidered first marriage 
’’ to well as two teenage sons from an over-con- 
i wtoed second one), and at some level seeks 
\ “atone for past mistakes by her treatment of 
ills ocw patient. 

Luht is an astonishingly sensitive analyst, 
iNeto see at once that Dawn’s lithograph of a 
xtof Venetian blinds also embodies her feel- 
ings about the slatted crib of her childhood, 
lohi’i concern with the elaboration of mean- 


ing, the discovery of significance in the trivial, 
is so close to a novelist's purposes that the point 
of view in the analysis chapters is virtually hers. 
Consequently there are moments of awkward- 
ness when Dr Lulu becomes the narrative's 
subject, while the camera dollies back on 
squeaky wheels to include her in the frame. All 
that is left over from Dr Lulu for the narrative 
voice is a sort of distant sharpness which comes 
close to being clumsy: “Lulu Kagan Shinefeld 
had grown up on West End Avenue in Manhat- 
tan in one of those crust-stable middle-class 
households that make it possible to argue for or 
against the notion that the sum of one's 
neuroses is equal to the square of the neuroses 
of the previous generation." 

This represents a real decline from the wry 
wit of so much of the book; August describes a 
world in which marriages are often open, but 
only at one end, and in which analysts, thanks 
to their professional knowledge of human 
motivation, make advanced mistakes in their 
own lives, rather than elementary ones. 

In due course Dr Lulu, recently divorced 
from her analyse husband, starts an affair with 
another analyst, thus further squaring the 
neuroses; but again the narrative voice loses its 
flexibility. 

The chapters of Dawn's analysis, though, 
are consistently successful; the traumatic scene 
which Dr Lulu enables her to recover is both 
convincing and unexpected. Dr Lulu's feel- 
ings, too, which she must control during their 
sessions, are well brought out: “even if you 
were too smart ta go for the happiness fantasy 
on your own behalf, that didn't mean you were 
exempt from wanting some for your patients”. 

There is a satisfying passage near the end of 
the book where Lulu's daughter Sascha, now 
returned, speculates about the radiant young 
woman (Dawn) she has seen emergingfrom Dr 
Lulu’s office: “I have it! She was left on your 
doorstep as an infant and you've raised her as 
one of your own. Except you did everything 
right wi(h her. She was a sort of control." 
Sascha’s fantasy isn’t so different from her 
mother’s. 

August is about pain and maturity; it also 
proposes nffluence pnd self-obsession as qecea- • 
• sffry elements of modern life.. But Judith Ross-, 
ner’s skills as a novelist are such that she can 
postpone almost indefinitely In her reader's 
head the thought that these are enviable 
wounds, scars to be proud of. 


Victoria Rothschild 

ERINPIZZEY 
The Watershed 

402pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 1! 1366 

The Watershed is an analysis of a broken mar- 
riage, a sort of family saga from the 
psychotherapeutic point of view. Rachel is a 
typical wife and mother: warm, loving, caring, 
natural, trusting, harrassed; she can't cook , is a 
bit messy about the house, takes valium a lot, 
and her poor self-image reflects not her own 
but her husband's point of view. Charles, on 
the other hand, is a typical man: a misogynist, a 
lying cheating bastard, in short (ns is explained 
later by the Matron figure) a narcissus, and it's 
all his mother's fault. Those sons who aren't 
their mothers' fault are a pretty weedy bunch. 

The novel starts with Rttchel lying in a hos- 
pital bed waiting for a visit from Charles and 
the children. Her ward is the one “for all the 
flotsam and jetsam of female failures, the de- 
pressives, the neurotics, the divorced, the 
aborted, the anorexics". The rest of the novel 
is littered with such types, and with related 
issues: mothers and sons, valium addiction, a 
bit of battering, the women's movement, mas- 
turbation, breakdowns, child . molesting, 
stains, murder, episiotomy, suicide, auto- 
insemination, incest, menstruation, class, the 
New Age women's movement, antisemitism, 
sodomy, adultery, lesbianism, a bit of librium, 
breast-feeding, glue sniffing, even a line or two 
of cocaine. 

In keeping with the notion of an analysis, 
The Watershed is divided into three sections. 
“Past Tense" documents the family back- 
grounds of Charles and Rachel for two genera- 
tions. Rachel had a happy, if protected, child- 
hood with her two maiden aunts, whose happy 
childhoods are also described, as are the child- 
hoods of her illegitimate grandparents Lionel 


and his whore with the heart of gold, Regine. 
There are accounts of early sexual experiences: 
Lionel’s with his nurse. Rcgine’s with her 
father, Rachel's with the convent cat. 

Charles, meanwhile, isn't so well off. His 
mother Julia - “she who had only ever seen her 
husband without clothes" [sic] - is therefore 
horrified when she first secs baby Charles’s 
technicolour genitals, but eventually takes to 
breast-feeding and does it to him for two years. 
When she then has a daughter, and ditches 
Charles, he, poor chap, has to spend the rest of 
'his life taking it out on women. 

The second section, "Charles and Rachel", 
gives the furniture of their life together, which 
includes the lives of certain of their friends: the 
lesbian mother, the frustrated housewife, the 
scheming mistress, the female masochist. The 
eponymous final section shows the consequ- 
ences of the breakdown: Rachel, helped by her 
friends, can now look in the mirror; she learns 
to cook and be autonomous, goes to New York 
in search of a 'Teal" man, has a lesbian rela- 
tionship, and finds that there's a lot in Cantio- 
politan for her. Charles is disposed of in n 
suitable manner. 

The many issues have been lacked so lightly 
on to token characters that they seem to have 
little to do with the human causes and effects 
from which Erin Pizzey means them to arise; 
the people simply serve the issues. In fact The 
Watershed reads like a string of case histories, 
thoroughly researched but distractingly de- 
tailed. The idea that you can always explain 
and apologize for personality and emotionscan 
be taken too far; it can demystify and lay bare 
too much. What is left is a good deal of 
information but little else , and that strains for 
authenticity: 

Melissa looked up at Rachel and smiled. Her teeth 
, looked quite dtngy against the white of her lipstick, 
and one of her false eyelashes was coming unstuck at 
the comer. However, her bee-hive hairdo stood 
piled high on her head, and she had the longest pnli 
of winkle-pickers Rachel had ever seen. "Melissa’s 
froth London,” Bald Paul. 
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fcnjR PRINCE 
Good Father 
%■ Cape. £ 7 . 95 . 
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Hooper often thinks, of himself as “wired 
j? to the past, “like a poor, doomed labora- 
^imal forced to salivate or wag its tail on 
When he was a student he rode in a 
r^J^rd tank through’Grosve nor Square and 
r 1,n lov <s with what he took to be the first 
Ration 6f feminists. These days, as he 
*«ra.acToss ClitpKam Common to pick up, his 
j/Jto his estranged wife, ' Emmy; for lunch 
McDonald’s and nn afternoon of Children's 
jWPflJp at, the Aits Centre , he: worries, about 
J^Sbeaten U p by youngmeii: When he had 


sympathetic spectator of “a great historical 
development”; “what if, after all, he had only 
been a sort of willing trophy, dragged along, 
squealing excitedly, behind a victory train? A 
ridiculous, capering attendant *to a mob of 
disordered, power-hungry harridans? What 

then7 M _ , , T 

“Thesfc women. They want us dead. I am 

dead, and I never even knew it.” So speaks 
Roger Miles, a rather biddable schoolmaster 
who suffers from a more extreme form of 
Hopper's complaint. His wife Cheryl, who has 
married him simply to get a child, has left him 
for another woman, and the couple now pro- 
pose to go to Australia, taking Miles fils with 
them. Miles is despairingly acquiescent until he 
meets the newly militant Hooper, who chivvies 
hini Into fighting for custody, ... 

Like: any good treatment of the sex war. The 
Good Father is full of surprising reversals, as 
characters find themselves acting at variance . 


Wiyqungif bad been an article of faith that characters find themselves acting ar variant 
^nce vlas'th’e' detesthbl&legacy of the older . with their " 
^erationi-li was strarige "to have to switch in heading mtothe niire of their .mcri \ ■ : 

s'c^ it "as the 'property, of youth : .Ptincesignais his .mtentoi . I. 
j/^The ypuhg people at Overton’s,' the pub- wheri Hooper, approached by ^P 9 ld J"* n ?, ® ■ 

J^s whefehp .^rks as marketing manager pelves ^ I 

toi,L a novelist and journalist mnnqinO, seem is piiziled when she suddenly vePrs aw / m | 

^ ;m^tSrd?s^p« S "gri- ; | 

Bilk the tjtne of the' mqce.'.a snarl that he | 

It •bepaifee clear even to ;poor woman* The courtage. . | 
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f228 TLS NOVEMBER 4 1983 ENGLISH HISTORY 


Mr A. A. to the Pfalzgrafin von Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld 


, ^ NOVEMBER 4 1983 POLITICS 


Robert Halsband 


Hie Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence 

Volume 43: Additions and Corrections, 
compiled by Edwine M. Martz, with the 
assistance of Ruth K. McClure and William T. 
La Moy. 649pp. 

019648038B 


Volumes 44-48: Index, compiled by Warren 
Hunting Smith , with the assistance of Edwine 
M. Martz, Ruth K. McClure and William T. 
La Moy. 3,002pp. 

(Volume 44 . 0 19 638039 6, Volume 45. 0 19 638040 
X, Volume 46.0 19 638041 8, Volume47. 0 19 638042 
6, Volume 48. 0 19 638043 4) 

Oxford University Press. £50 each. 


At last, forty-six years after its inauguration, 
the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole's Corres- 
pondence comes to an end with ii five-volume 
index to all /ortv-three volumes. Only one sad 
note dampens the rejoicing: W. S. Lewis, the 
founder, editor-in-chief and financial angel, 
was deprived by dead) (in 1979) of the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the final volumes in prim. 

As a foyer into the index we have a volume 
nf Additions and Corrections. These, occupy- 
ing about 400 pages, contain much that is use- 
ful: new letters and (more often) exact trans- 
criptions from manuscripts of letters already 
printed, factual corrections and additional in- 
formation discovered.* Some additions are su- 
perfluous, such as frequent citations of Grove's 
New Dictionary of Music and Musicians, a 
standard reference work. And far too many 
corrections are trivial: punctuation (Mrs for 


Mrs.), upper-case letters, accent marks, typog- 
raphical errors. (Since misprints also occur in 
this volume, can we look forward to the pub- 
lication of corrected corrections?) In textual 
jargon, only substantive corrections should 
have been admitted. Then comes a subject 
index of the 324 illustrations in the whole set, 
then a list of Walpole's correspondents, and 
finally -what is most valuable- n chronological 
list of all the letters and their location in the set. 

Why valuable? Since (he set is made up of 
various correspondences, each of them in sepa- 
rate chronological order, this single all-inclu- 
sive list enables one to gather front the scat- 
tered series all the Letters for :i particular 
period. Suppose the reader wishes to know 
what Walpole and his friends thought of the 
initial blaze of the French Revolution: the year 
1789 in the list would lead to all the letters for 
that year in their scattered volumes. Hereto- 
fore Mrs Toynbee's edition (1903-05), u single 
sequence of only Walpole's letters, has served 
as the crutch to hobble from her readable but 
incomplete, bowdlerized and lightly annotated 
pages to the magisterial tomes of the Yale Wal- 
pole. 

The index opens with an unidentified Mr A. 
A., who visited Paris in 1766. and closes with 
the Pfalzgrafin von Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld, 
who - as we discover after being cross-referred 
to Maria Franziska Dorothea (1724-94) - re- 
ceived a bequest from the Electress Palatine. 
From A to Z, in every sense, the index, in 3,000 
double-columned pages, is as meticulously 
thorough as human minds can contrive. It en- 
compasses the contents of an enormous corres- 
pondence from 1725, when the eight-year-old 
boy wrote to his mother, to 1797, whftn the 


All right on the night 


Geoffrey Holmes 


STEPHEN B, BAXTER (Editor) 

. -fenghiad'a ttseTu Greatness, 1660-1763 ' 
360p v p . University of California Press. £25.50, 
0520045726 


Two things in juxtaposition - the reputation of 
the editor of this volume, a scholar well re- 
spected for his work on the Treasury and for 
the best biography in English of William III, . 
and a title of unblushing ostentation ^encour- 
age . the . unwary reader to expect a 
homogeneous series of mainstream . essays. 
Tire period Is an inviting one, which deserves to 
be interpreted as a unity but in textbooks rarely 
.Is. The assumption behind the title is indisput- 
able, siiggcstingia central theme of exceptional 
interest and importance, ripe for systematic 
development, given a strong team, of hlsto- 
.flans, ten essays and 380 pages. , 

. Yet' disappointingly, though there is a iot to. 
admire in it, the end product leaves such ex- . 
pfectations largely unfulfilled. The reason (s 
,* simple, once, the provenance of the. essays 
Stands revealed. AH originated as paper's deli- 
• yered at the Clark Merpo'rla’l Library, UCLA,V 


tice of hanging the millstone of future publica- 
tion round papers read in such circumstances is 
not usually the way to produce a close-knit 
volume of evert quality; and so it proves here. 
Firmer editorial control might have spared the 
reader some unnecessary suffering. In view of 
the title eventually allotted to the collection, 
could not an excuse have been found. for omit- 
ting altogether Slavin's "Craw v. Ramsey", 
with its mind-numbing technicalities and in- 
scrutable 'relevance? And while Jacob Price’s 
expert knowledge of the tobacco trade uncov- 
ers some intriguing links between the state of 
that trade and the genesis of Walpole's excise 
scheme of 1733, did he really need the indul- 
gence of fifty pages to develop his thesis? 
Professor Baxter tries in a brief introduction to 
impart a measure of cohesion to the whole 


operation; but he is playing a losing hand. 
A few essays, including the editors own, 


. A few essays, including the editor s own, do 
deal more of less directly with some fairly basic 
implications of '.‘England's rise to greatness'.'; 
with how she won her wftrs, : for example, or, 
with how her flowering national genius influ- 
enced her neighbours. The late A.. M. Wilson, 
best known as an audiority bn Diderot, argues 
elegantly that England was the trail-blazer of 
th e'Aiifkldrimg. Few would disagree that one, 


. . • : ’ ~ J wuuiu uuugree inai one. 

I! ,n ^ La p tlon °* Stephen Baxter , ' * of Englandfs ntest important exports after 1700 

then Clark Library Professor. .Few constraints, was the wisdom 'of some of her great seven- 

(me imagines, could be Imposed by a prospec- teen tli-century intellectuals and scientists. The 
hye: editor who was probably pleased enough chief importer was eighteenth-century France, 

tq get his field together and bring them to the Wilson, however, goes further and lays claim 
starting-gate. He does at least keen them near- • nn Rnaimvi'c 


tnttcry old man wrote to his Royal niece ( mar- 
ried to King George's HChrother). All the let- 
ters. both to and from Walpole, are sifted and 
their contents classified in categories of asto- 
nishing detail. Of course it is n topical index - 
no other kind is worth looking at. Each entry is 
labelled with its topic, and each is pul on a 
separate line. Such typographical opulence, 
perhaps unique among indexes, helps to speed 
the skimming eye. 

As Mr Lewis wrote (in the initial volume of 
the edition), Walpole’s main interests were 
politics , society, literature and art; and all are 
amply noted in tile index. “Parliament (En- 
glish)”, for example, occupies about fifty col- 
umns of entries, with subsect ions elsewhere for 
“House of Commons'’ and “House of Lords". 
What isune.xpected is the number of topics that 
do not obviously fit any of the main categories. 
Medical topics include Ague, Cancer, Colds, 
Consumption, Diarrhoea, Fart, Fever, Gout 
(six columns). Inoculation, Medicine (with two 
columns of cross-references). Opium, 
Rheumatism. Domestic topics include furni- 
ture (150 cross-references), drinks, plants, 
clothes, foods, etc. “Cod” may puzzle the read- 
er who thinks it refers to fish when the entry 
reads: “Farinelli said to seek, in Newfound- 
land, 18. 119." Farinelli was a famous enstrato 
singer, and a footnote on page 119 of Volume 
18 spells out the joke. (The word is “Not in 
polite use", says the OED primly.) For the 
entry "Loo” the compilers take no chances 
with ambiguity; they label it “game". 

What can be a headache for indexers is the 
treatment of peers and women. Should a peer’s 
main entry be put under his title or family 
name? And should a woman’s main entry 


be under her maiden, married or 
name? ** cn £ 

In the Yale Walpole Mr Lewis 
problem m the most logical, but 

condition have their main entries unfat? 
maiden names - logical, because cvervwm? 
possesses that unchangeable name; bit J 
unmarried most women one might^S 
index are far belter known by a married tm. 
name or title. The reader interested in 
Madame Tussaud is referred to 
(ireshnltz (in another volume of them*,) 
other examples: Mrs Thrale or Piozzi- Salu^ 
bury; Madame dc Sevign*: BrehandeMauroa 
ami then Riibutin-Chanlal; Lady Mary Won- 
ley Montagu: Pierrepont; Madame du ft. 
ffand: Vidiy-Champrond. Listing women 
under their maiden names has the further du- 
advantage of separating wives from husbands, 
who are often joined in the text, and it would 
avoid repetitive hunting if they were adjacent 
in the index. 

Mr Lewis, who set up these principles and 
procedures ut the beginning of his afition, 
once confided to me (about forty years later) 
that this decision to-iist women under their 
maiden names was the only one that he regret- 
ted. Since every other feature of the index isso 
exemplary we can easily endure this minor la- 
convenience, particularly since cross-refer- 
ences to the main entry-are carefully provided. 

This great edition of Walpole’s correspond- 
ence has been called encyclopaedic. Its index 
not only justifies that accolade but proves once 
again that as a scholarly enterprise of eight- 
eenth-century life and culture the edition has 
few if any rivals. 


The year of the foreigner’s dog 


Dick Wilson 


HANG HENG and JUDITH SH API RO 
cm of the Revolution 

301pp. Chatfo and Windus / Hogarth Press. 
£9.95. 
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cades, yet only a handful of pages relate to the 
teething problems of material modernization - 
and nil are disconsolate. In the Goose Court 
Commune the peasants describe their life in 
the couplet: 


g ] ; j^hihgVHq^ -.nfcfits of 


Hc^te'de^ ^making 

Sjdst a.pity Chat it is sothetfh&t-m&rred 
aggetated vieW of the 'immediate, be* 

; 1,689 and insistence that; “Eng-- 


poetry people 


land’s Enlightenment" was all neatly packaged 
and tied up with pink ribbon before 1700. 

In a quite different vein Geoffrey Symcox, 
by presenting a case-study of Britain : s relations 
withSavoy during the reign of Victor Amadeus 
II, is able to demonstrate to excellent effect 
how one of the classic instruments of British 
war policy and diplomacy after 1689 was forged 
and perfected. For 125 years the taxpayer at 
home was periodically tapped to allow bounti- 
ful subsidies to be paid to Continental allies 
(almost £2 million to Savoy alone from 1702 to 
1713) to persuade them to fight Britain’s ene- 
mies on land and release her own overstretch- 
ed forces for operations elsewhere. An addi- 
tional bonus from Symcox ’s well-rcsearchcd, 
revealing paper is that it illuminutes what is for 
British students un obscure theatre of the wars 
against Louis XIV- the struggle In Italy and its 
occasional extension into southern France. 

Elsewhere in the collection arc two ossuys 
which touch more obliquely on Britain’s en- 
hanced European and world status. Much of 
Ragnhild. Hatton’s "New Light on George I of 
Great Britain’ 1 , recounting her major discover- 
ies in German archives and elsewhere, is for 
the specialist, But eight pages should be re- 
quired reading for students: a cameo of the 
full-canvas re-interpretation of George’s char- 
acter and political role contained in her distin- 
guished 1979 biography, including a Convincing 
reassessment of. the King’s contribution ,to 
British foreign pqlicy from 1714 to 1727. Ear- 
lier Clayton Roberts, in discussing "Party and' 
Patronagejin Later ^tuart, England", makes a 

■; taog^dar^htribution, tp.jttie; debate on the . 

; .^hieveraent of politlcal stabllity wjthin Eng- 
■ ‘M b y arguing that’ih'e.tug-qf-war qver pat* 
ronage between the Crown and the post- Res- 
toration parliamentary parties wasresolved.in 
favour of jhe parties, ntleast as early as 1702 - 
much earlier (so he claims); than recent politic- 
al, historians .have recognized. Some will feel : 
his case . hangs top . milch on a very selective • 
‘Choice of. Samples and betraysteii uhsubde 
W* Qf. the; working of, politic^ after 1689 ; but it 
■■*- j * 1 *! '.feve a ;hear|pg on the i domestic 

base froqvwhich Britain (not merely fenglandV 
made her surging adyartcOJh the early eieht- 
.eenth.'ceutery./ y f u < 1 . "f 

•’ wards trip rViVu- ■■.••• 


it touches only incidentally on actual measure 
of public mid private policy. Yet it is a notably 
original und imaginative paper, written with 
force and clarity. For a scholar who made his 
name through his work on the Royal Navy and 
its administration under the first two Georges, 
it also represents an impressive demonstration 
of versatility. A novelty on an altogether smal- 
ler scale is Lois Schwoerer’s “The Gloria* 
Revolution ns a Spectacle’’: it is notherfnj 
that, owing to the length of time taken lofrt 
these papers into print, her essay has strew) 
appeared, much of it verbatim, as. Chapter 
of her hook The Declaration ofRii^(\m 
What is puzzling, however, is that PfO'^ 
Schwoercr should confuse part of 
inent by reproducing as a plate (also ch®™. 
embellish the dust cover) a print ™ £ 
admits is not contemporary but wnicti. _ 
claims, shows the Declaration being r« 
the Deputy Clerk of Parliament” dunng . 
famous Whitehall ceremony of February ■ 
1689 , ut which the throne whs offered “ ’ , 
liam and Mary. What (he print *eaisW“* 
depict - and quite fictitiously r- is a ffljjj 
der person, probably the marquess o 
Speaker of the Convention House : ef w 
offering the parchment like a holy ^ ; 
Ihc future sovereigns, andWilliW ^ 
out a hand apparently to receive R- -a 

he .assuredly and very deliberately .. # 

It is later Whig myth, li) otherj***®? ^ 
faithful reproduction of contempt / ^ 
Many of the framers of the 
Rights may have believed -. 

ship; the Prince of Qrange did ifo . 

It may seem ungracious *9 e***"fr 
with another brickbat. Unfprlun^^. 
tor Invites it by his own eqntribqtion in „ . ^ j 


A Chinese student once talked, argued, blus- 
tered and bluffed his way from the famine- 
jtmek heartland of central China, across 
thousands of miles to the Hongkong border 
andinto (he foreign community of Hongkong, 
wangling all kinds of documents and permis- 
uonsculminating in a visa (to which he was not 
sirictly entitled) from the German Consul. He 
alkd himself Rolf, and I believe he is still 
lappily settled in Germany. For a time, I don't 
recall how or why, he occupied my spare room; 
everyone gave in to the intense moral superior- 
ity which he displayed to us Europeans. Our 
local (Cantonese or Shanghainese) friends ex- 
plained Rolfs behaviour in one word - 
‘Hunanese", the same provincial origin as 
Man Zedong. 

Almost (wenty five years later I am strongly 
rounded of Rolf when reading this auto- 
biography of another young Hunanese who 
bucked the Chinese system and escaped to a 
different world. For once the tale is told with 
personal directness (such as no foreign visitor 
tan emulate) but without the preaching and 
rdf-justification that mar .the testimony of 
ony Chinese authors. I suspect we may owe a 
debt on the latter score to Liang Heng's Amer- 
ican wife and co-author, Judy Shapiro. Her 
contribution is masked, but the book began 
with (heir earliest meetings at the Hunan 
Teachers' College, where he recounted his life 
story and she took notes. Whoever deserves 
the praise, Son of the Revolution is beautifully 
mien, tightly organized yet relaxed in style, 
not seeking to make any points until the last 
be pages, which are a letdown. 

‘I thought it astonishing", Liang says of 
awing his future wife, and English language 
; wtnrcior; “that a girl of only 25 should be so 
1 wll educated:” Coining from the oldest civi- 
btfon on earth after thirty years’ submission 
to* professedly modern, rationalistic and sci- 
tojjic political philosophy, that is one of the 
M&st sentences in the book. The appalling 
whl backwardness of China, reinforced by 
w gratuitous philistinism of Chinese com- 
as practised at the gross-roots, looms 
font the pages of these memoirs as stifling, 
jjd and - worst of all - as inimical to most of 
® constructive changes which a billion 
tilncse need If they are to become modern, 
Wpwpus.ind happy, 

Here is'a man born into Communist China 
l® 193<l) writing of his experiences of two do- 


During the first halt of the year we grow rice for the 

government. 

During the second half wc wait for emergency relief. 

The nicest woman in the neighbourhood is per- 
manently incontinent because official doctors, 
following population control policy literally, 
refused to take out her painfully misplaced 
intra-uterine device and she resorted to an un- 
trained practitioner who got it out with a bent 
wire that damaged her bladder and uterus. The 
farmers made their little money from pigs, 
plugging their anuses before market to keep 
their weight up, and could not understand the 
new Communist policy of discouraging, even 
forbidding, such sidelines. “Why is raising 
chickens and ducks rotten capitalism?” 

Later Liang had a turn in industry, at the 
Changsha Shale Oil Factory, where things 
were no better. The workers spent most of 
their days gossiping, gambling, and doing pri- 
vate repairs for family and friends - all well 
organized with look-outs. Their “open indif- 
ference to the workshop” was possible because 
of the long delays in getting parts or materials 
through the bureaucratic jungle of controls. 

No, the important thing in China is not mate- 
rial progress but politics - the politics riot of 
idealism but of small-town bullying, hypocrisy, 
insensitivity, and needless alienation. Liang's 
parents were conscientious cadres who worked 
hard, against the grain, for the Communist 
Party in its early years. Indeed they were so 
busy , he as a journalist, she as a public security 
official, that their son was sent at three to the 
child-care centre “for early training in socialist 
thought through collective living, far from the 
potentially corrupting influence of family life." 
But the family began to disintegrate in 1957, 
when Liang’s mother was pressed in the Hun- 
dred Flowers Movement to make criticisms of 
a superior - only to be denounced as a “Right- 
ht" mi lt) -s ent; fox-, labour.; reform"- Liang’s' 
father, knowing nothing Could be done and 
wanting to save the rest of the family, hit her in 
the face for saying the Party had been wrong 
over this, and Liang, barely three years old, 
“cut her out of my life”. In his eyes she was the 
person whose bad behaviour now prevented 
him from joining the Young Pioneers like all 
the other children (“your mother is a Right- 
ist’’). Typically, he found a “back-door" route ' 
to his dream, promising to give the Young 
. Pioneers a football if they admitted him. 

At twelve he saw the Cultural Revolution 
arrive in Changsha. His primary school friends 
drew up a charge-sheet of revenge on their 
most hated teachers: the. nuisic teacher in- 


ish August 


tor invites it by his own conmoq c| ^ 
lion apart) to this 


the Seven Years War” suggests m tQ ba- 
lanced and authoritative, It tuna « j ^ 
debunking exercise, intended to . 

iiHnrffctlnn that Pitt WES' a COWp^V 


impression that Pitt was a comp'^ ^ 
of very restricted influence L ; 

liar”), that the duke of Newbie* ^ . 
dal wizard (readers of R* A ‘ . trU6 ge^' 
note) end that George II «8ts 
"behind the aim end the strategy 0 . 

French from North AmenM* R - 
larship fas certainly 3 


Ij gothy Garton Ash 

^J^BRUMBERG (Editor) • • 

! Geperij qf a Revolution \ . - 

I ‘Random House. $19.95 ■ 

jy*aok,$5.95): . 

^y fchmg to understand the causes of 
^hsh re^lution of 1980-82 should begin 
7^g*few films ~ Wajda’s Man of Marble 
Stuhr' % /W* Zwussi’s Contract, Jerzy 

. tf Sni m ^ ^ese Illuminate the origins 
fc^^f^^te yividly thari anything so far 
sybi^ct Then they should read 
the mbst intelligent and 
-.7!W Wsurvey published to date. : ; 
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dieted for wearing high heels, the maths 
teacher for wearing perfume in summer, the 
hygiene teacher for having forced them to sit 
with their arms tight behind them, and another 
teacher for boasting about his advanced Soviet 
teaching methods. Liang’s long-suffering 
father stamped on their scheme since the pur- 
pose of the new campaign was to “ferret out 
our enemies, not to attack our friends" , and he 
went round apologizing for the youngsters. But 
the game turned into a nightmare when this 
same father was in turn denounced as a “thor- 
oughly capitalist newsman". Had he not said in 
an essay that the sunflower relied on its own 
lust for life, meaning that “China can be strong 
without the Communist Party”? Had he not 
dared to insist that news should be “true", even 
if it meant attacking the Communist Party’s 
faults? “He wants intellectuals to lead the 
country! Moreover ... in all those years he 
used only one quotation from Chairman Mao, 
but hundreds from Tolstoi, Balzac, 
Shakespeare, Mark Twain . . . Liang Shan! 
Are you Chinese or a foreigner's dog?” 

That was the end of his father's career, and it 
saddled the boy Liang with a burden he could 
never quite throw off. “This is no place for 
you”, primary-school Cultural Revolutionar- 
ies now shrieked at him, “stinking intellectual’s 
son". He had to compose a statement: “Expose 
and criticise my father Liang Shan”. It was, he 
noted, “my first lesson in self-protection in 
modern society.” 

Luck came to his aid in subsequent tests. He 
was accused of scratching a slogan “Down with 
Chairman Mao” on a wall, because "a boy 
playing with a slingshot was seen writing that 
slogan, and you are the only child in this unit 
who has one*’. The charge was dropped. He 
even, surprisingly, won his way into the ranks 
of the Red Guards. He “grew ten Inches” on 
getting his Mao lapel button. 

In Beijing he won a small place in the 
momentous history of those Cultural Revolu- 
tion days by standing guard to the pianist Lu 
Shikun, whose fingers were broken by the Red 
r. Guards for pjaying revisionist mus je and, sl)ak-; 
Irig "hands wif h Xhhrsfichev (the young Lianj;/ 
compassionate at heart, gave him water’ to 
drink). On their way, home he and his friends 
witnessed a. rape on the train: the culprits 
“couldn't be real Red Guards!"- 

After it was all over Liang went to the home 
of his step-father’s sister, an American-trained, 
scientist who had committed suicide. “We 
came back when China entered the Korean 
war”, her husband told him. "We didn't feel 
right staying in a country that was fighting 
against our motherland and "we had learned 
enough in our studies to be able to make a 
contribution.” But she had relatives In Taiwan 
and when' she could not give the Red Guards 


the names of "other scientists who were CIA 
agents”, they immersed her in “stinking slime” 
up to her neck, after which she hanged herself. 

In the end Liang bribed n senior official at his 
factory with watermelons and cigarettes to let 
him go to college, and there he met Judy Sha- 
piro, under her guise of Xia Zhu-li (meaning 
Summer Bamboo Beauty). At their first kiss, 

“ my longeducation in self-protection dissolved 
in the flow of emotions” and he felt that he was 
“being accepted for who I really was”, without 
labels. In the privacy of her flat (the cracks in 
the door of which they filled with toothpaste) 
they fell in love , although he had some doubts. 

“In the West, people said, a kiss was taken as 
lightly os a handshake." Parly officials warned 
his mother that " Weste mers marry and divorce 
just for the fun of it. We're just trying to pro- 
tect your son.” But the couple appealed just at 
the right time politically, and the combination 
of his Hunanese and her American-Jewish 
pushiness must have been formidable. Deng 
Xiaoping's reasons for approving the match 
came out at the wedding, where the provincial 
Party official declared: “Since the smashing of 
the Gang of Four, the United States of Amer- 
ica has become one of China's closest friends. 

The marriage of Xia Zhu-li and Liang Heng 
symbolises this friendship." And so the story 
has a personal happy ending, with Liang work- 
ing for a doctorate in Chinese at Columbia 
University, while his wife works for the State ~- 
Department. 

But il is a far from happy story from the point 
of view of the one billion other Chinese. The 
depth of disillusion, despair and mistrust which 
Mao's ill-educated revolutionaries have in- 
flicted is obviously crippling. “It’s too danger- 
ous to live by the pen”, his father observes, 
while his mother loses that “energetic deter- 
mination” which had characterized her earlier 
work for Chinese progress. In order to achieve 
anything in China it seems that you have to 
break the rules. When Luing wanted to go to 
another city to visit a friend he got a letter of 
introduction from his factory to “learn from" 
...another factory inX»,and .fa altered it tp^Hq .... 

1 dfaged paytf J( hlinpteibiil by shfon&lg dovvri .. 
the drainpipe,. arid his restaurant bill byichurig- 
ing places after fie had eaten, so that there were 
no empty plates to form Its basis. 

Liang Heng is liberated in the full sense of 
the word, and being Hunanese he is probably 
tough enough to accommodate the loneliness 
and impersonality qf Western society. But • 
those he leaves behind in China pave somehow 
tp overcome the continuing legacies of Com- _ p 
munlst maladministration, It is they who must -. 
decide whether these are Inescapable side- 
effects of an intrinsically improving social 
medicine, or whether they render alternative 
remedies to the disease more attractive. 
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teragriciilturer: 
'the. failure ‘ofsuccessive 
’ Aleksander Smolar 
K chapter- Qn"'The. Rich 

gi^hg 'details ,of ; the ex- 
ajid conniption offthe ■ 
Oterek. He argues con- 


vincingly that this was a self-destructive exten- 
sion of a general principle governing the dis- 
tribution of social goods in Communist sys: 
terns: a principle which he calls, after Max 

Weber, "sultanism". . • , 

Alex Pravda, in r revised and abbreviated 
version of his important article in Soviet Studies 
(April 1982), shows how this growing inequal- 
ity offended, against. the egalitarianism. which 
Poland's young working-class has imbibed 
from a socialist education. Using survey mater- 
ial and the research of Polish sociologists he 
presents.a group portrait of the 
grievances of Polish workers in the 1970s, link- 
ing these data to. the demands which the, strik- 
ers themselves made in the near-general strifa 
of August 1980. He rightly ™P ha »““ 
before the outbreak of revolution in 1980there 
had beena silentrevolution of 
.expectations. In this fespect^ 

Tocquevffle’5 famous observation that revolu 
,tioS tend to happen not wheu thin^ have 
been getting worse but when things haw? been 

Be Snevfably /there is conside^ble overlap be- 

:.SSSi3SS3^^.- 


reader has to reconstruct that convergence 
from separate analyses of its component parts. 
At least one factor seems to fall into the space 
between contributions. This ik the role of the 
Church, and in particular of the younger cler- 
gy, in forpiing the consciousness of the young 
generation Which was to become civilly active 
for the first time in Solidarity. Throughout the 
1970s many young priests, following the exam- 
ple of Cardinals Wyszyrtski and Wojtyln (ns 
Christopher Cviic explains in his informative. . 
essay op the. Church), were delivering litanies 
of human and civil rights from the pulpit. Zbig- 
niew Bujak, the Warsaw Solidarity leader 
(twenty^six years old in 1980), hegnn his poll-, 
tical, education listening to the sermons bf hisi 
Local priest. It was through the padre that he 
first saw copied of the pgper Robotnik (The 
Worker), and went on to meet its editors from 
' the intellectual opposition. 

Where else in eastern Europe, could this 
hove happened? ; Nowhere else, George 
Schdpflin suggests iri his incisive comparative 
survey. 1 Wliile the Ceasescu regime and the 
material lot of the^ Romanian workers were 
both to some extent comparable with condi- 
tions in Poland in the late 1970s, neither ; the 


Church nor the intellectuals qould be expected 
to educate, help' of restrain the working-class. 
“The Only Choice open to Rumanian society 
appeared 'to be anarchyi Which, given that 
country'^ traditions, would have been violent." 


(As opposed to Polish traditions oF peaceful 
anarchy?) While there were few signs of solir 
darity .with Solidarity from workers in the rest 
of eastern Europe (and signs of active hostility 
. in East Germany), Scljflpflin concludes that 
"the attraction of Solidarity . may wellout- 
live the, measures taken against it”. 

Tlie. second part of the book is an anthology 
of feature articles, interviews and polemics 
from the official and (mostly) unofficial Polish 
press, treating themes like censorship, econo- 
mic- abuses, alcoholism. Church and state. 
While this uncommonly well-translated-selec- ■ 
don gives a good taste of the quality of intellec- 
tual debate in Poland, in the past decade, one . 
coultj haye wished Uid be. more closely linked 
. to the analysis of the first part.. Might it not 
have been useful to have at least one extract 
from Robotnik., which, of all tfa unofficial pap- 
ers, was the one most directly involved in the . 
genetis of the revolution? 

Since this book will, I hope, be Used by 
. students as well as geipera I readers, I have one 
quibbl^ on their behalf. The notes are uneven 
and unhelpful; on some essays they are profes* 
sipfial Source notes to obscure Polish publica- 
tions, on others they turn out to be almost - 
entirely cross-references to other chapters in 
this book, inadequate though the English lan- 
guage sources are, 'A student could still bfc 
pointed fh the directibr)i;of further reading orr 
mos( of the subjCcls here surveyed. . . 
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Opening the door 


David Hunt 


FRIEDRICH-KASL VON PLEHWE 
Reichskanzler Kurt von Schleicher; 
Weimars letzte Chance gegen Hitler 
351pp. Munich: Bechlte. 


Kurt von Schleicher, who was Hiller's immedi- 
ate predecessor as German Chancellor, lias 
found few defenders either in his lifetime or 
subsequently. For British readers his reputa- 
tion is probably most seriously compromised 
by Sir John Wheeler-Bennett's The Nemesis a / 
Power, where he is characterized as the type- 
specimen of an intriguer. Wheeier-Bennett 
carries his prejudice so far as to make play with 
the wildly irrelevant fact that a literal transla- 
tion of Schleicher's name in English would be 
“creeper". The influence of Wheeler-Bennett’s 
book. In which wartime passions still glow, 
has been great. On the other hand Gordon 
Craig, writing- with greater objectivity, has 
recently described Schleicher as Hiller’s most 
skilled and most dangerous opponent; and 
Fran^ois-Poncet, the brilliant French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin from 1931 to 1938, called him a 
man of honour who he thought could prevent 
the Nazi seizure of power. 

Schleicher came from a Prussian family of 
army officers and was commissioned in the 3rd 
Foot Guards Regiment in 1900. In August 1914 
he was appointed to the General Staff and 
served in staff appointments throughout the 
war. In 1918 he was serving under Groener, 
who had become Chief of Staff when Luden- 
dorffs nerve cracked. It was Groener, the 


Wiirttemberger, who found the courage to tell 
the Kaiser that he must abdicate. The Prussian 
Schleicher was of the same opinion . that it was 
now time to save what could be saved. There- 
after the two men worked closely together and 
their friendship grew. They both loyally sup- 
ported (lie new Republic under Ebert, which, 
as all historians agree, could hardly have sur- 
vived without Groener. Through ail the unrest 
caused by revolutionaries and separatists the 
support of the Reichswehr preserved the in- 
stitutions of the Republic and the unity uf Ger- 
many. When Groener was called from retire- 
ment in 1926 to succeed the admirable civilian 
Defence Minister, Gessler, Schleicher became 
head of the special Wehrmacht-Abteilung in 
the Ministry, almost equivalent to the position 
'of a Parliamentary Undersecretary. In 1932 he 
succeeded Groener as Minister after the lat- 
ter's painful failure in the Reichstag. In Mnynf 
the same year he was largely responsible for 
suggesting to Hindenburg the surprising 
appointment of von Papen as Chancellor. He 
remained the strongest character in the gov- 
ernment and when Papen resigned on Decem- 
ber 2 was appointed Chancellor himself. He 
retained that position only until January 30, 
1933, when Hindenburg appointed Hiller as 
Chancellor and Papen as Vice-Chancellor. 
Schleicher retired into private life. On June 30, 
1934 he and his wife were murdered by Nazi 
assassins. 

Such a steady rise is bound to provoke en- 
vious aspersions against even the most straight- 
forward. Schleicher, by the nature of his 
duties, had had to learn how to handle the 


Under pressure 


Michael Butler 


J. M. RITCHIE 

German literature under National Socialism 
i-r: $4 $ R Pi Qopfli' Helm ; £17,95 v ' i : ...... 
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The last two decades have seen a steady growth 
in the attention paid to the impact of National 
Socialism on German literature and in particu- 
lar to the phenomenon of "Exilliteratur", the 
work of the many poets, novelists and drama- 
tists who were- drived into exile by Hitler's 
regime. Ji M. Ritchie’s well-researched survey 
pays generous tribute to earlier scholars in the 
field; Indeed, one of the principal merits of 
German Literature tinder National Socialism is 
• the location and assessment of much important 
but obscure material. 

./Hie book Is divided into four sections: n 
. preliminary ' analysis of trie nationalist-coh- 
; servatlve tradition Which opposed the mod- 
ernist experimentation and “decadent" excite- 
ment of (he Weimar Republic; a critical ex- 
amination of the literature produced within 


seriously such items as Horst Wessel’s noto- 
rious marching song in order to indicate how 
distorted idealism could fire naive and danger- 
ous enthusiasms. The transmogrification of 
this sad pimp’s lifq into a paradigm Qf fascist 
, manly Virtue is described in detail to illustrate 
the mechanics of the Nazi propaganda 
machine. 

In this context, however, it is interesting to 
note how much directly oppositional literature 
(including magazines) actually got past the 
Nazi censorship apparatus in addition to the 
more subtle attacks, veiled In historicizing 
forms, by such established writers as Werner 
Bergengrucn and Ernst Jiingcr. In fact, the 
latter’s Auf den Marmorklippen (1939), often 
seen by his apologists as n classic denunciation 
of dictatorship, enjoyed surprising success 
throughout the wiir, 20,000 copies alone being 
published by the German Army in Paris in 
1942. Ritchie concludes that the Nazis did not 
appear to consider this brand of “inner emigra- 
tion" a serious threat. The fac( that they sup- 
pressed with swift brutality the uncamouflaged 
protest of such very-different men as the Nobel 
Pence Prize winner, Carl von Ossietsky, and 
the right-wing nationalist Ernst Wiechert the 


Nazi Germany, both -for and against , the ■ 

rgime; an account of the qnti-btsds^mrk^ ... h * ste p ped over the line ; ^ Z- 

the exiles, < i ncluding those Involved, in the . dqmental.questions about the role of literature 




: Spanish Civil War; arid, finally, a brief discus- 
sion of the sitiiatipn after 1945 when exiles 
, returning freim. past and West; “inner dmigrds y 
jilid nationalists alike, were confronted with 
• (he fpll diip^nsibn and consequences of Nazism 


in. i society Under extreme pressure. 

The various phases of the intellectual dia- 
spora are dealt with succinctly. The political and 
geographical directions in which these writers 
and artists fled ,were to liRve important con- 


fractious politicians of the Weimar Republic. 
Friedrich- Karl von Plehwe has produced evi- 
dence against the commonest accusations of 
intrigue; for instance he disproves, by elosc 
attention to the evidence of dales, Alan 
Bullock's story of how Schleicher and 
Hammerstein forced Groener to resign. 
Schleicher's positive policy was to tame the 
Nazis by making them take a limited responsi- 
bility for government, and if possible to split 
them by encouraging the dissidcncc of Gregor 
Strasser. He also tried, as Chancellor, to 
obtain the support of the Trades Unions and 
the Social Democrats. The former were willing 
but the rigidly dogmatic Rudolf Breitsclicid 
insisted on preserving the ideological purity of 
the SPD. Undoubtedly Schleicher’s greatest 
mistake, as he himself recognized, was to push 
the fortunes of Papen. In this book Papen 


Double shifts 


Roger Morgan 


ROBERT PICHT (Editor) 

Das Btindnis lm Bfindnls: Deutsch- 
franzttsische Beziehungen im intemationalen 
Spann ungsfeld 

260pp. Berlin: Severin and Siedler. 

3 88680 048 2 

KLAUS HILDEBRAND and KARL FERDINAND 
WERNER (Editors) 

Deutschland und Frankreich 1936-1939 
719pp. Munich and Zurich: Artemis. 
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stands accused as heing neither an hono^c 
nor a truthful man. It was heX*? 
responsible for opening the door for Hkw 
The great number of authorities did k 
eluding the Schleicher family papen.deim^ 
rn cs this bonk s scholarly tboroujS 
Whatever the final opinion on Schleidm™ 
mu to he. one thing strikes me: the fact thZ 
many ot the more ndmirable characters of ih» 
period, Gessler. Ebert, Noske and (W 
thought well of him. Another penonwhoJ 
opinion weighs heavily is the author. F. K. m 
Plehwe was u regular cavalry officer in the old 
Reichswehr and after serving with dutrncdoa 
in the war entered his country’s diplomatic 
service. His two earlier books on the Second 
World War have shown equal characteristics of 
alien tin n to facts and an honest independence 
of judgment. 



For generations the history of Western Europe 
has been dominated by conflict between 
France and Germany. The attempts made in 
the past third of a century to create a more 
united Europe have been largely built around 
the reconciliation between these hereditary 
enemies (a partial reconciliation, to be sure, 
but -like the attempt at European unity itself - 
impressive in view of what preceded it). 

It was Konrad Adenauer's welcome for 
Robert Schuman's proposal for a Coal nnd 
Steel Community in 1950 which got the move- 
ment for European unity off the ground; Ade- 
nauer's signing with de Gaulle of the Franco- 
German Treaty of 1963 gave n further impetus 
to unity at a critical moment (though Ade- 
nauer’s half-commitment to a Gaul list idea of 
Europe was disavowed by his colleagues and 
successors); nnd then Giscard d'Estaing and 
Helmut Schmidt, In a joint response to the 
economic turbulence of the 1970s, brought 
most of Western Europe together in the Euro- 
pean Monetary System. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 1963 Frunco- 
German treaty is marked by the publication 
of an important collection of essays edited by 
Robert Picht, the Director of the Germiin- 
French Institute at Ludwigsburg. His team of 
eminent contributors (half French, half Ger- 
man) assess the strengths and limitations 1 of 
tlieir two countries' rapprochement from n 
wide range of angles. Starting in the heady 
realms 6f political philosophy - particularly the 
fundamental question of national identity - 
Wolfgang Mommsen and Rond Rdmond 
analyse the problems of bringing together a 
German nation (indeed only part of a nation, 
uncertain of its place in history arid housed in . 
fXDlicjtly /prqyislonai ‘Republic of . 1949) . 

■ Vfith aTOnch natlon'po^h'ssed of a Very, firm • 

■ /concept /of statehood stretching back beyond 
. Napoleon and 1789 to the ancien regime: many 
°J. thq obstacles to Franco-German under- 
standing, It Is clear, go back to differing con- 
cepts of “nation” ’and “state", as well as to the 
specific history of conflict between them; 

/ JO a Series °f contributions on individual 
V issues of the recent past and present, 'Michel 
Tafii of U' Monde acutely Sketches differing 
Fxeilqh Jfmq German views qri ddtente and 
East-West relations; Luther Ruehl of the Ger- -• 
man , Defence Ministry contrasts the strategic 

• perspective^', of ;the “indefiendgit"-' nuclear . 
-/^wer.FrpOcej^ndNATO's strongest cOnveii- * 

• 9 0n& | PP^r, .Germany; and other specialists . 

« ’ AnjtlVCA j -.a.. 


Iasi ten years has been due not only to the good 
personal relationship between Giscard and 
Schmidt (“ces deux-l&: ils se lutoient to 
anglais!”, as Michel Jobert scornfully 
observed), and the elaborate consultative 
machinery laid down by the Treaty of 1963, but 
also to the objective need for two national 
economies, heavily dependent on each, other in 
trade and investment, to be managed along 
lines as compatible with each other as possible, 
despite their marked differences in economic 
philosophy and their in-built tendencies to- 
wards divergence. The progress of intellectual 
and artistic communication between the iro 
countries, and the general flow of information 
(well analysed here by Robert Picht and Rent 
Lasserre), have done something (though how 
much?) to create a common frame of reference 
fpr resolving particular issues. Despite (be 
double shifts from Giscard to Mitterrand and 
from Schmidt to Kohl, the degree or coopera- 
tion between France and Germany seems un- 
affected: perhaps the hereditary enemies are 
indeed “turning themselves into hereditary 
friends", ns one of the pioneers of th^ process 
put it. 

It is instructive to look back at a conlrasbnf 
period of Franco-German relations less that • 
fifty years ago, the years of the Spanish UJP 
War, the Popular Front and Munich. 
them the twenty-six contributors to the voptj* 
edited by Klnus Hildebrand and Kod W* 
nand Werner (the proceedings of a wnra- 
enco nt the German Historical Institute^ 
in 1978) cover the subject from 
angle. A large part of the volume deserted* 
preparations inndc by the two c ® un, ? cs Jtha 
second great war against each ow” ' 
chapters on the new dimension of ajrpowjj 
(he French contributors Charles Cnnsw < 
Patrice Buffctot and Mndclirie AdorO*. 
especially illuminating), and there 
:gqod discussions of economic factors, « 
a number of chapters that bnngJV u 
incompatibility of French and German r 
lomatic objectives in Spain* in 
indeed throughout Europe., 
should not be neglected by studen ^ 
■period who have no German: half I 
tions and much of the report on the i 

are in French. ■■ ’■ 

For the moment, as Alfred Grosser n • 

in his characteristically. 

tribution to the Picht volume,, 1 . ^ 

and “the Germans" continue to dwv ^ 


ttiiu me vjti maiiB w......-- , ■ n j 

contrasting lessons from the a 
War. For “the French”, 

ilch and the collapse in 1940 ^ 


Munich and the collapse in ^ is 

of military unpreparedness, an . 

that France needs her own Jndep® 
lea r force defrappe (it is 5tr ‘^f n i n frjU^K 
practically no “peace move ^9 n J a 
For "the Germans” the I 939 war 


ryi uw - - .. - J unpnui*-. 

defeat were the that G® 1 ^ 1 ^. 

r 

3 

conciliation with the Soviet hlpt 


ucxctu weic uu. — r- - . '.ocnupv . 

hationaJism. and the moral , t j n to- E^ 
should become closely mtegr teo.. ^ ^ 


should oecome cioseiy jv 

Western notary alliance, 
conciliation with the Soviet b ° i 
hon-riucleqt and perhaps J 

more American Missiles °^ Ter ^aar^'j. 
Although the record 
dilation must s^ike anyone wip.. 

; T940s iCtB t 1980s 
story, Alfred Grosser, remind 
, still looking at: two nations^ ^ ^ 
r'imct 'Identities. . <■ 


gow the fiction told 


g, r. Southworth 


MARYSE BERTRAND DE MUNOZ 

^Guerra cIvU espaflola en la novela: 

Bibliograffa comentada . 

Two volumes, 762pp. Madrid: Turnnzas. 


Manse Bertrand, who teaches at the Umver- 
otv of Montreal, has incorporated into this 
Rotated bibliography the fruits of some 
nrenty years of research. The bibliography be- 
nos with a thirty-five-page exposition of the 
teorelical bases of the historical novel in 
general, with conclusions concerning the Span- 
jsh War in particular. One of the problems for 
m bibliographer dealing with a historical 
period lies in the choice of the starting and 
ending dates. Ms Bertrand hns decided to be- 
gin with a few works in which the Civil War is 
seen as a foreboding on the part of the charac- 
ters of the coming disaster, and she ends with 
ihe death of Francisco Franco in 1975. Another 
pioNem is how to classify the selected books. 
Ms Bertrand's material is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author, under four headings: “Guerra 
Piesentida", “Guerra Vivida”, “Guerra Re- 
cardada”, and “Guerra Referida". The extent 
of the author’s research can be measured by 
die fad that she has included authors of twen- 
ty-six nationalities, of which two are for Spain 
(‘Esparioles" and “Espafioles Exiliados”) 
uid two for Canada (“Canadienses Ingleses" 
ud "Canadienses Franceses"). Each annota- 
tion has three parts: nationality, place of birth, 
date of birth and, perhaps, of death, if these 
are known; brief rdsumfi of narrative; short 
critique of the novel. 

These annotations are uneven in quality, 
doubtless because they were composed over a 
long period, when the author’s own knowledge 
and ideas were changing. The literary and poli- 
tical criticisms of the books published from 
I960 to 1975 are superior to most of those 
witten earlier. The competent introduction is 
also evidently of recent vintage, as when Ms 
Bertrand writes: “si por un lado la lucha fratri- 
rida fue ideoWgica, fue tambidn y sobre todo 
tma lucha de olases, una lucha social”. 


books; a plnn giving the number of books pub- 
lished by each nationality in each year; an in- 
dex by city or region where the greater part of 
the novel's action took place; an index showing 
the political ideology of the leading person- 
ages; an index “por dase y por la tdcnica em- 
pleada”. Then two appendixes: one on prize- 
winnning novels; the other naming the authors 
of prologues for the novels. And there are 
eleven pages listing “libros de critica", and 
eighteen pages of “artfculos de critica”, both in 
small print. And to finish off, there is an index 
of nuthors and another of titles. 

The first of the four divisions for the anno- 
tated books, "Guerra Presentida”, is super- 
fluous and rather blurred in its conception. Of 
the 148 novels included, only nine - two by 
Ralph Bates, one by Ramdn Sender - were 
really written before the Civil War. Some ninety 
qf the titles listed in this section are not even 
annotated there, but are in the second categ- 
ory, “Guerra Vivida". I have counted only 
fifty-four novels annotated under the heading 
“Guerra Presentida", and most of them are 
really novels of the war and reflect the author’s 
experience in, or reading about, the war itself. 
Quite a few end with the outbreak of the fight-, 
ing. Any novel written before the outbreak of 
the war seems to me to be out of place in this 
bibliography, but, I would add, since the categ- 
ory does exist, it should contain Jenny Ballou’s 
Spanish Prelude. 

Where the annotations themselves are con- 
cerned, I should have liked to see more atten- 
tion given to the publishing history of the 
novels, to their translations and subsequent 
editions. The diffusion of a book is a prime 
indicator of its influence. For example, in com- 
menting on Arturo Barea's trilogy. The Forg- 
ing of a Rebel , Ms Bertrand mentions only the 
first, London, translations into English - the 
book’s first printing (194146) - and the 
Spanish-language (Argentine) original, But 
Barea’s trilogy was translated into Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish and French - and probably 
other languages - before it appeared in Argen- 
tina in 1951. The trilogy was published in one 


The aimotationsTire^ollowed by-ffseries of 
kipful indexes, graphs and appendixes. There 
km index by year of publication - it runs from 
to 1975, and there are only ten undated 


volume in New..3g orii4n494^brt-‘therfl'-t hen- 
English 
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original English translation of the firtt volume, 
The Clash - by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell - 
was eliminated in favour of a new translation 
by Barea’s wife, Ilse, who had done the origin- 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


SwhjGKrto Aih-, The Polish Revolution: Solldority 1980^2 will be published Inter thin utonlh. 

^ Bssfej is the director of the Boilcrhouse Project at the Victoria nnd Albert Museum. 

tefct Butler’s study of Max Frisch’s pluys will be published In 1984. 

fcAJttCalmcrosfl’s books Include Inflation, Growth and International Finance, 1975. 

fcO; Cheddand is Senior Visiting Research Associate in the Department of Lsnd Economy at the University 

w Cambridge!. _ 

W Corcoran’s study of David Jones, The Sons of Deeds, was published last year. 

“dwd Dawkins ^ t | ie au , h or of 77i« Extended Phenotype, \m. , n ,- (ru 

^•bGunn’s most recent collation of poems, PessagaofJoy^uni his selected essays, Occastonsof Poetry, 

booh I. “77.. Rope of, he ^ an, 

^Hanpoon 'iWlUandClrcwwncvMontesquIen^^^ 

**rfier this year. ■ ... 

. , Ge ®<y Holmes is Emeritus Professor of History at Lancaster University. 

frDtvid Hum is the editor of Footprints in Cyprus : An llfustreted 
i 1 AH. John* m-UIrd’s most recent book, Mental Models, was published earlier this year. . 

Htnnli »e Ut'i Eltzabeth Bowen: An Estimation was published In 1981. 

Utyiton W a lecturer in English at the Univertlty of.Hull. 

Jfc recent books Include The HiU of Kronos , 1980, _ 

. ™^ M*c|de la a lecturer in Philosophy; at Magdalen c °U e B e - Orfor “ l _ . 19g3 

’, ^^ Mara-Jotw.ls the editor: of Mae West is Diadt , Recent Lesbian and Gay Fiction. 1983 

jj 5 *® Ward’s bboks include Essays on the Patriarchal Narratives, 1980. 

: Mpdre js Professor of Philosophy at the University of Hong Kong. . Adv!ser 

* ^^^tQfwIth lyohard Hbggnrt of 77ie Future of Broadcasting, end is Special Advise 

to ^ BBO ; Dir^tor deheral . bn new technology. • ■ . 1cy7fl , : . 

y H the aiithpr of West Germany's Foreign Polity Agenda, 1978. . ■ ;:■ • , 

^ js'^Reqdit (n the History df Art ; at the University bf Essex. • '• 


• is th^ authbr. of Theory and Meaning, 1980. • . ... ; , , lfiai 

most re^nt^iiecfJon of poems, AFrar7^^^“P ub! ^ 

■ biography 'P 1, 


vf «W!«MiriS .(»rtpletiUg^ Pnnaetmda and History MS 

, ^ ^*l4ln|’a yflrieMiiitel/ was published earlier. thls y^nr. . .. ;• 

riulhoriloiZi Savoir des AntHrOpohsua, -19^.. _ . • 

and Metaphysics at the y nlverrity . . : ; „ ■ •' 

b-p Indst-recent - book is The Road (q : Middle, Earth, i9^. ■ ... 

n Historic fclmbrldae Archmure 180**, ^ ' j; 
j - ■' g^ ^b^ks include The. Triumph of the Classicaj. C W • . • 

tlie. South African mining ma^fes.. . . , ; , , • 

d AfgMm 17&1850, 1980. 
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al translations of the second and third volumes. 

Hemingway's For Whom the Bell Tolls is 
also given a far too meagre editorial history, 
only the first American printing being noted. 

The publishing record of the novel is of biblio- 
graphical interest. It appeared too late in L94Q 
be published on the European continent be- 
fore the end of the Second World War, save 
for, to the best of my knowledge, a Stockholm 
edition in 1941; it was published, however, in 
London in March 1941. It was also in London 
that the first French translation was printed, in 
1941, “Edition splciale pour la France mdlro- 
politaine". A Spanish translation came out in 
Buenos Aires in 1942; this was apparently a 
pirated edition, for in 1944 another translation 
appeared, “Unicu edicidn legitima en Castella- 
no”, and went into eleven editions by 1956. 

The same translation was published in Mexico, 
but, for some reason, only in 1952, and in nine 
years had gone into seven editions. The novel 
was issued in Italy in 1945 and in twenty years 
had arrived at twenty-one editions. Finally, 
Hemingway’s novel was published in Spain, in 
1968, before, the death of Franco, in still 
another translation. But the motion picture of 
the same name, which had done so much to 
promote the book, especially in paperback, 
had to wait for El Caudillo’s death to reach the 
Spanish public. 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1936 
marked the beginning of a decline in world- 
wide interest in the Castilian novel written by 
Spaniards. This is ironic, for the ideological 
foundation of the Franco regime was imperial- 
ism tons azimuts, including cultural expansion, 
and, if the forty years of Franco saw a rise in the 
international attention paid to the novel in 
Castilian, it was attention given to novels writ- 
ten in Spanish America, not in Spain. Paradox- 
ically, exiled Spaniards writing about the Civil 
War in French (Jorge Semprun, Michel del 
Castillo, Agustln G6mez-Arcos, Jos6-Luis de 
Vilallonga, etc) have more easily established 
international reputations than have their fel- 
low-Spaniards writing about the same subject 
in Castilian, whether they published in Spain 
-urAjg^riBtn*^ I- > 

The Index of authors by nationality Is in- 
structive. The twenty-six nationalities can be 
reduced to twelve languages: Spanish, French, 
English, German, Italian, Russian, Yugoslav, 
Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Portuguese and .. 
Catalan! As was to be expected, most of the 
novels were written in Castilian, under the rub- 
ric “Espafioles”, then “Espafioles Exiliados", 
followed by three books for Mexico, and one 
each for Argentina, Peru an0 Colombia. The 
two Spanish lists are not too rigidly political., 
Second place goes to French (France and 
French Canada), which has, according to Ms 
Bertrand's figures, eight more titles than Eng- 
lish (Great Britain, United States, Canada 
^nd Australia), The German contingent, with 
eighteen titles, has twice as many as the Italian. 
But the “nationality" classification is slightly 
falsified. Does Gustav Regler’s The Great Cru- 
sade really belong among the Germans, since it 
has been publisher} only in English (USA)? 
Was the novel by Y. Guerman, presented as 
Esta es tu causa and published in Spanish in . 
Moscow. ■ never printed' to Russian? Wm 
E hrenbiirg'S bqok {Qui mtijuetdts?. which 
■ appeared In Barcelona In 1938, ever isspd in 
.Moscow? Was VintilaHoria^ novel, printed m 
- 1968 In both France and Spain, ever published 
in Rumania? And was the novel by the Cuban 
Nivaria Tejera, which was translated from 
Spanish. into French in 1958 in Pans, never 
published In Its original tongue? Still another 
statist!*: 1938 and 1939 were the two yean? of 

highest:, productivity: forty-six novels pach. 
year The output went down to five novels m 
1947 arid six in 1948 (probably because of the, 
World -War) and then began to rise, with a low 
of nine and a high of thirty-three during . the 
19508, a low of eleven and a high of thirty-one 
during the 70s, and in the cutoff year of 1975 a 
total of twelve. 

The bibliography of the Spahiah 0vi! War, 
with its thousands of entries, has riot been well 
served dp to now, Although Maryse Bertrand ** 
work dJals.with a limited aspect, it constltpte$ 
the in&jt competent bibliographic publication 
<»riceftW;tN® cdnfllct yqt published, andean 
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